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Current  Events 


Sumarlin's  Second  Drastic  Measure 


R.  HARYOSEPUTRO 


MINISTER  of  Finance  Sumarlin 
has  once  more  struck  another 
"blow".  On  February  27,  1991, 
he  instructed  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits 
of  state  corporations  (BUMN  -Badan  Usa- 
ha  Milik  Negara)  in  the  state  and  private 
banks  in  order  to  be  converted  in  Bank  In- 
donesia Certificates  (SBI  -  Sertifikat  Bank 
Indonesia)  The  amount  of  withdrawn  depo- 
sits totalled  about  Rp  7-8  trillion.  The 
greater  part  of  this  amount  (75  per  cent) 
would  be  returned  to  the  banks  through  an 
auction  of  money  market  securities  (SBPU  - 
Sural  Berharga  Pasar  Uang). 

Sumarlin's  action,  which  was  dubbed 
"Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  II"  is  far  more  formi- 
dable than  "Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  I"  at  the 
end  of  1987.  At  that  moment  the  BUMN 
funds  withdrawn  from  the  banks  amounted 
to  only  Rp  800  billion,  but  even  this  measure 
gave  rise  to  unrest;  let  alone  a  measure  in- 
volving Rp  8  trillion. 

The  government's  action  that  accen- 


tuated the  financial  tightening  shook  the 
business  world  severely.  Business  circles  ex- 
pected the  government  to  start  relaxing  the 
Tight  Money  Policy  which  had  been  im- 
plemented in  May  1990,  because,  by  the  end 
of  1990,  the  rate  of  inflation  could  be  kept 
below  10  per  cent,  or  to  be  exact,  9,5  per 
cent.  Indications  that  the  government  was 
about  to  give  more  leeway  to  liquidity  also 
became  evident.  Injections  of  special  funds 
to  certain  banks  had  been  made.  So  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  such  a  drastic  measure 
was  necessary  at  all. 

"Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  II"  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  rumours  of  devaluation, 
which  had  been  rife  since  the  end  of  1990. 
These  rumours  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  the  1986  devaluation.  At  that 
time  our  balance  of  payments  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  suddenly  the  oil  price 
dropped.  This  situation  provoked  panic,  so 
that  a  rush  occurred  to  buy  dollars.  In  order 
to  prevent  such  a  rush  the  government  had 
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repeatedly  emphasized  that  it  was  not  going 
to  carry  out  a  devaluation.  Finally,  however, 
the  government  was  forced  to  centradict 
itself,  and  did  devalue  the  rupiah  in  Septem- 
ber 1986. 

Almost  the  same  situation  occurred  at 
the  end  of  1990.  Our  balance  at  that  time 
showed  a  deficit.  Although  non-oil  and 
natural  gas  exports  were  quite  high,  imports 
costs  had  also  soared  as  a  consequence  of  ris- 
ing investments,  Which  had  been  prompted 
by  a  more  than  7  per  cent  economic  growth. 
Oil  prices,  by  contrast,  showed  a  tendency  to 
decrease.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Gulf 
War,  it  was  estimated  that  oil  prices  would 
soar  to  USS40-60  per  barrel.  This  did  not  oc- 
cur, and  at  the  moment  the  War  broke  out 
on  January  17,  1991,  oil  prices  even  went 
down  to  US$10,  far  below  the  standard  price 
fixed  for  the  State  Budget  of  1991/1992, 
which  was  based  on  the  price  of  US$19  per 
barrel.  The  rush  to  buy  dollars  had  already 
started.  The  government  stressed  time  and 
again  that  no  devaluation  was  intended.  But 
this   declaration   only  serve  to  increase 
devaluation  rumours,  because  people  were 
reminded  of  the  1986  experience.  But  the 
speculators  in  foreign  currency  did  not 
realise  that  the  1991  situation  differed  a 
great  deal  from  the  1986  situation. 

The  condition  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  now  also  marked  by  a  deficit.  Oil 
prices  have  dropped  far  below  the  standard 
price  of  the  State  Budget.  Non-oil  and  gas 
exports  are  also  not  expected  to  reach  their 
target.  The  government's  foreign  exchange 
reserves,  however,  are  quite  good  at  present, 
amounting  to  US$8  billion  under  custody  of 
the  Bank  Indonesia,  and  US$2  billion  with 
other  banks.  Besides,  what  is  even  more  de- 


cisive is  that  the  government's  dollar  re- 
venues are  at  present  much  smaller  than  the 
burden  of  duty  in  dollars.  In  the  1991/1992 
Stage  Budget,  the  burden  of  service  and  in- 
terest of  foreign  debts  have  reached  Rpl4, 129 
trillion  or  46.24  per  cent  of  the  routine  ex- 
penditure. A  devaluation  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  burden,  in  line  with  the  level  of 
devaluation.  Therefore  the  government 
must  avoid  devaluation  at  all  costs. 


Control  flic  Liquidity 

The  public  trend  of  indulging  in  specula- 
tion in  foreign  currency  was  already  ap- 
parent by  the  end  of  1990. 

In  the  last  two  years,  from  1988  to  1990 
there  was  an  increase  in  money  circulation 
from  Rp  14.4  trillion  to  Rp  23.5  trillion,  or  an 
increase  of  about  68  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  credit  has  been  even  more  pronounced, 
from  Rp  44  trillion  in  1988  to  Rp  96  trillion  by 
the  end  of  1990,  an  increase  of  about  1 18  per 
cent.  Even  so,  the  growth  of  domestic  pro- 
duction (GDP)  has  only  gone  up  to  about  15 
per  cent,  but  the  realisation  of  investment 
only  rose  30  per  cent. 

The  big  difference  between  the  increase 
in  credit  as  compared  to  the  money  invested 
indicates  that  the  funds  floating  in  society 
are  very  large.  Viewed  from  the  high  interest 
rate  (on  the  average  above  30  per  cent  since 
September  1990),  these  floating  funds  can- 
not possibly  be  utilised  for  real  enterprises, 
but  only  for  speculative  activities,  because  in 
this  scarce  condition  of  liquidity,  there  are 
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almost  no  enterprise  activities  that  are  able 
to  sustain  such  high  financial  costs. 

In  such  a  difficult  liquidity  situation,  the 
most  feasible  speculative  activity  is  specula- 
tion on  foreign  currency.  Consequently  the 
public  expects  the  government  to  devalue 
the  rupiah  by  about  4,5  per  cent,  just  like  in 
1986. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Gulf  War,  when 
oil  prices  went  down  to  US$10,  there  was  a 
rush  to  buy  dollars.  In  January  alone,  a  pur- 
chase of  US$600  million  took  place,  and  as 
of  the  second  week  of  February  the  rush  was 
continuing.  If  the  same  situation  that  existed 
in  1986  is  tolerated  again,  government  may 
also  be  compelled  to  devaluate.  This  would 
cause  a  heavy  burden  for  the  government. 
Therefore,  the  government  is  trying  to  pre- 
vent this  occurence.  Liquidity  should  be 
withdrawn  so  that  the  speculators  do  not 
have  any  funds  for  speculation,  and  in  the 
end  they  will  be  even  forced  to  exchange 
their  dollars  for  rupiahs  again. 

"Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  II"  is  the  appro- 
priate instrument  to  use  against  the  specula- 
tors. Besides,  through  this  mechanism  the 
government  will  be  effectively  able  to  con- 
trol liquidity  through  SBI  and  SBPU,  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  achieved  until  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  "Sumarlin's  Blow 
No.  II"  has  had  a  very  heavy  impact  on  the 
business  world,  which  has  already  been 
burdened  by  the  Tight  Money  Policy.  In  a 
situation  of  liquidity  shortage,  the  banks 
have  raised  their  deposit  interest  rates,  spear- 
headed by  the  National  Bank  of  Indonesia 
(BNI  1946)  and  the  Bank  Dagang  Negara 
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(State  Trade  Bank).  The  deposit  interest  rate 
has  gone  up  from  21-26  per  cent  previously 
26-30  per  cent,  and  so  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  interest  rate  for  credit  has  also  gone  up 
from  28-33  per  cent  to  33-37  per  cent. 

Business  has  declined.  The  banks,  which 
have  already  a  hard  time  withdrawing  their 
credit  as  a  consequence  of  the  Tight  Money 
Policy,  are  being  increasingly  cornered. 
Many  leasing  companies  have  closed  down. 
The  industrial  sector,  which  had  hitherto 
grown  rapidly  because  of  this  leasing,  among 
others  automotive  and  real  estate  enter- 
prises, was  badly  hurt.  Indomobil,  for  in- 
stance, has  already  laid  off  one  shift  of  its 
workers,  and  60  per  cent  of  developer  com- 
panies are  being  threatened  by  bankruptcy. 

There  has  also  been  a  negative  impact  on 
the  capital  market.  Within  three  days  after 
"Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  II",  the  index  of 
combined  share  prices  (IHSG  -Indeks  Har- 
ga  Saham  Gabungan)  dropped  39.094 
points,  down  to  387.925,  below  the  vulnera- 
ble line  of  400  points. 

In  view  of  the  negative  impact  on  the 
business  world,  the  contractive  measure 
against  funds  or  "Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  II" 
is  estimated  to  have  only  a  momentary 
character.  Within  two  months  at  most,  the 
loosening  of  liquidity  will  be  felt  again  and 
the  dollar  speculators  will  reappear. 

Due  to  "Sumarlin's  Blow  No.  II"  Bank 
Indonesia  is  now  able  to  control  liquidity  ef- 
fectively. Hopefully  Bank  Indonesia  will 
also  be  able  to  utilise  its  control  to  effect  an 
equal  distribution  of  liquidity  in  the  SBPU 
auction,  so  that  the  medium  sized  and 
smaller  companies  will  receive  attention. 
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Consolidation  of  Muhammadiyah's  Image 
As  A  Reformist  Organisation 

Sukardi  RINAKIT 


TWO  main  issues  were  discussed  at  the 
42nd  Muhammadiyah  Congress, 
from  December  15  to  December  20, 
1990,  in  Yogyakarta:  (1)  the  election  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Muhammadiyah  Organisa- 
tion; (2)  the  desire  of  Muhammadiyah  to 
consolidate  its  image  as  a  tajdid  (reformist) 
organisation  through  useful,  realistic  ac- 
tivities for  society.  In  connection  with  the 
second  question,  the  theme  of  the  congress 
was:  Consolidating  Muhammadiyah' s 
Image  as  a  Reformist  Propagation  Move- 
ment for  the  Improvement  of  the  Quality  of 
Social  Life  of  God-fearing  Indonesians  and 
Indonesian  Society,  in  Order  to  Make  Na- 
tional Development  Successful  on  the  Basis 
of  Pancasila  and  the  1945  Constitution. 

The  congress  that  was  attended  by  2,000 
active  participants  and  about  20,000  atten- 
dants finally  elected  K.H.  Ahmad  Azhar 
Basyir  as  chairperson  of  Muhammadiyah  for 
the  1990-1995  term,  succeeding  former  chair- 
person A.R.  Fachruddin  who  had  held  the 
post  for  22  years  (1968-1990). 

The  challenges  to  be  confronted  by  K.H. 
Ahmad  Azhar  Basyir  during  his  term  of 
leadership  may  be  very  trying.  This  is  con- 
nected with  the  second  question  discussed  in 
the  congress,  namely  Muhammadiyah' s 
desire  to  consolidate  its  image  as  a  reformist 
organisation. 


The  desire  to  reconsolidate  its  organisa- 
tion's image  is  reasonable,  and  Ahmad 
Azhar  Basyir  has  to  apply  all  his  managerial 
ability  to  materialise  this  desire,  inseparable 
from  what  Muhammadiyah  did  in  the  past. 
Ever  since  its  founding  (November  18,  1912) 
under  K.H.  Ahmad  Dahlan's  leadership, 
Muhammadiyah  has  been  known  as  a  re- 
formist organisation,  in  its  theological  study 
which  focussed  on  divinity,  as  well  as  on 
sociology.  An  example  of  the  theological 
study  focussing  on  divinity  is  Muhammadi- 
yah's  courage  to  move  prayer  centres  for 
Idhul  Fitri  (the  day  marking  the  end  of  the 
Ramadhan  fast)  and  Idhul  Adha  (the  day  of 
Sacrifice)  from  mosques  to  open  fields  and 
squares.  Muhammadiyah  was  also  known 
for  its  courage  to  shift  the  qibla  (prayer  di- 
rection) for  each  mosque,  so  that  it  correctly 
faces  the  Ka'bah  in  Mecca.  And  yet  for  de- 
cades, even  for  centuries,  the  prayer  direc- 
tions of  these  mosque  had  been  considered 
correct  by  the  Muslims  in  Indonesia.  Mean- 
while an  example  of  the  theological  study  fo- 
cussing on  social  affairs  was  the  courage  of 
Muhammadiyah  to  recommend  to  its  fol- 
lowers to  imitate  Westerners  in  their  way  of 
thinking,  clothing,  and  in  utilizing  arts  like 
pop  hits  for  religious  instructions.  And  yet  at 
that  time  one  who  dressed  in  Western  style 
was  already  liable  to  be  called  a  kafir  (unbe- 
liever) by  Muslims  in  general.  Likewise,  in 
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terms  of  enterprise,  Muhammadiyah  was 
directly  engaged  in  building  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  activities.1 

The  moves  mentioned  above  caused  Mu- 
hammadiyah to  be  known  as  a  reformist 
organisation,  and  its  presence  was  more  and 
more  acknowledged  by  the  public.  It  is  hard- 
ly surprising  that  at  present  Muhammadiyah 
is  one  of  the  largest  Muslim  organisations  in 
Indonesia,  with  700,000  members  consisting 
of  entrepreneurs,  employees,  bureaucrats 
and  other  professionals.  This  number  may 
swell  several  times,  if  the  participants  are  in- 
cluded.2 

The  social  development,  however,  which 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  social  pro- 
blems as  consequences  of  industrialisation, 
has  been  actually  more  rapid  than  the  moves 
made  by  Muhammadiyah.  Social  problems 
like  urbanisation,  unemployment,  shifts  in 
socio-cultural  values  and  other  things,  have 
not  enough  received  attention  to  date  from 
Muhammadiyah.  So  there  is  an  impression, 
especially  on  the  part  of  young  leaders  like 
Amien  Rais,  Lukman  Harun,  Maarif  and 
others,  that  Muhammadiyah  for  these  last 
few  years  has  come  to  a  standstill  and  has 
not  sufficiently  been  able  to  actualise  itself 
as  a  reformist  organisation,  even  though  its 
activities  have  increased  rapidly.3 


'S.N.  Rathana,  "Melihat  Muhammadiyah  dari  Da- 
lam"  (An  Inside  Look  at  Muhammadiyah),  Kompas, 
14  December  1990. 

2Ibid. 

3At  present  Muhammadiyah  has  3,485  kinder- 
gartens, 3,027  elementery  schools,  433,375  Junior  High 
Schools,  5,084  Senior  High  Schools,  961  madrasahs 
(religious  schools),  23  pesantrens  (schools  for  Quranic 
studies),  80  schools  of  higher  learning,  4,797  Hajids 
12  hospitals,  215  medical  clinics,  144  orphanages  and 
6,021  places  for  recitation  of  the  Koran,  see  Pelita, 
16  December  1990. 


The  impression,  at  the  same  time  self- 
criticism,  of  the  younger  leaders  or  who  are 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Amien  Rais 
Group"  are  quite  wellfounded.  These  last 
few  years  Muhammadiyah  has  indeed  failed 
to  engage  itself  in  activities  proper  for  a  re- 
formist organisation.  Its  activities,  like  foun- 
ding schools,  hospitals,  and  others  --  which 
were  previously  one  of  the  characteristics 
that  legitimised  Muhammadiyah  as  a  re- 
formist organisation  -  are  now  being  under- 
taken a  great  deal  by  other  social  organisa- 
tions. In  this  way  the  role  played  by  Muham- 
madiyah is  not  more  than  that  of  any  other 
social  organisation. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  impression  of  stag- 
nation -  at  the  same  time  to  consolidate  the 
image  of  a  reformist  organisation--  Muham- 
madiyah must  undertake  movements  which 
are  oriented  toward  efforts  to  cope  with 
social  problems.  Such  efforts  will  directly 
help  the  public  settle  problems  that  are  being 
confronted,  so  that  the  benefit  of  Muham- 
madiyah's  presence  will  be  felt  by  the  public. 
Without  efforts  that  directly  affect  the 
public  interest,  Muhammadiyah' s  desire  to 
consolidate  its  image  as  a  reformist  organisa- 
tion will  remain  mere  slogan. 

In  the  contemporary  era  of  development, 
there  are  at  least  three  essential  social  ques- 
tions which  may  serve  as  references  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  image  of  the  organisa- 
tion. Muhammadiyah' s  participation  in 
bearing  responsibility  for  these  questions 
will  possibly  become  a  catalist  in  consoli- 
dating the  organisation's  image. 

Thzjirst  essential  question  is  unem- 
ployment as  an  indicator  for  poverty.  Un- 
employment in  Indonesia  may  increase  from 
year  to  year.  From  1980  to  1987,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  labour  supply  numbered 
23,192,013  people,  while  the  labour  demand 
in  the  same  period  may  be  smaller  than  the 
supply.  Meanwhile  labour  supply  for  the 
period  of  1989/1990-1993/1994  is  projected 
to  total  16,982,500  people.  The  projection  of 
labour  demand  for  the  same  period  is  only 
15,410,880  people. 

With  reference  to  the  projection  men- 
tioned above  (the  supply  exceeding  the  de- 
mand), apparently  in  the  future  unemploy- 
ment will  most  likely  keep  increasing.  Such  a 
condition  may  even  deteriorate  due  to  the 
large  supply  of  unskilled  labour  on  account 
of  its  lack  of  either  technical  or  managerial 
skill.  Thus  ultimately  many  demands  cannot 
be  met,  because  the  labour  supply  does  not 
meet  the  expected  qualifications. 

As  a  major  organisation  of  which  one  of 
the  endeavours  is  education,  Muhammadi- 
yah  must  take  measures  to  surmount  the 
problem  of  increased  unemployment  as  a 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  skill  among  the 
job  seekers.  The  evaluation  of  the  curri- 
culum and  the  other  supporting  facilities  is  a 
feasible  initial  step.  At  least  they  can  be 
taken  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  Muhammadi- 
yah  educated  graduates  are  job  seekers  with 
technical  or  managerial  skill.  Aside  from 
this,  with  all  available  facilities,  Muhamma- 
diyah  is  also  able  to  promote  a  campaign  to 
help  the  needy  so  that  they  may  obtain  edu- 
cation and  other  facilities  (e.g.  credit  for  de- 
veloping productive  home  industries  and  the 
like). 

Second,  it  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
Muhammadiyah's  participation  to  bear  res- 
ponsibility for  cultural  affairs.  According  to 
Abdul  Hadi  WM,  Indonesia  which  is  advan- 


cing toward  an  industrial  society  will  increas- 
ingly be  marked  by  monotony  and  material- 
ism. This  condition  tends  to  make  the  public 
satiated,  so  at  times  they  will  crave  for  inner 
satisfaction  through  art  performance  as  part 
of  culture.4 

As  a  reformist  organisation,  Muhamma- 
diyah  must  heed  and  study  the  arts  (as  parts 
of  culture)  and  look  for  an  alternative  art 
which  is  educative  and  constructive.  If  this  is 
not  done,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  art 
which  will  develop  is  a  destructive  one,  co- 
loured by  violence  or  by  sexual  aspirations. 

The  third  essential  problem  involves  na- 
tional unity  and  integrity.  Little  outbursts  as 
a  kind  of  social  upheavals  that  smack  of 
SARA  (matters  pertaining  to  ethnic,  reli- 
gions and  racial  relations)  are  problems 
which  are  worth  getting  attention  because 
these  might  harm  national  unity  and  inte- 
grity. 

To  date  the  question  of  social  security 
and  order  has  not  sufficiently  received  pro- 
per study.  Muhammadiyah,  in  its  effort  to 
support  national  unity  and  integrity,  may 
conduct  a  study  of  social  security  and  order 
problems  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  results 
of  the  study  may  be  publicised  through  reli- 
gious propagation  or  channels  of  social  ac- 
tivity which  have  been  developed. 

If  Muhammadiyah  desires  to  promote 
the  quality  of  social  life  of  Indonesians  (in 
keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  Congress)  and 
desires  to  consolidate  its  image  as  a  reformist 
organisation,  it  has  to  focus  its  activities  on 
social  problems  which  are  being  faced  and 
will  be  faced  by  the  public.  Without  such  an 
orientation,  Muhammadiyah's  image  as  a  re- 
formist organisation  will  be  finished. 

4Pe/ita,   16  December  1990. 
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The  Timor  Gap  Treaty 

Asnani  USMAN 


AFTER  ten  years  of  negotiations,  on 
12  December  1990  Indonesia  ratified 
"The  Treaty  Between  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  and  Australia  on  the  Zone  of 
Cooperation  in  Area  Between  the  Indonesia 
Province  of  East  Timor  and  Northern  Aus- 
tralia." It  is  not  an  agreement  on  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  Timor  Gap  continental  shelf 
that  Indonesia  and  Australia  have  been 
trying  to  achieve  since  1979,  but  the  treaty  is 
the  maximum  result  of  efforts  dedicated  to 
the  so-called  Timor  Gap  issue  so  far.  Indo- 
nesia and  Australia  adhere  to  different  prin- 
ciples that  become  an  obstacle  for  the  two 
countries  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
delimitation  of  the  Timor  Gap  continental 
shelf.  But  their  interest  in  exploitation  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  the  Timor  Gap  area  has 
encouraged  the  two  countries  to  sign  the 
treaty. 

The  two  countries  considered  that  the 
treaty  would  benefit  both  sides  in  economic, 
political,  and  security  terms.  Yet,  there  were 
some  Indonesians  who  considered  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  are  unfavourable  to  In- 
donesia. As  a  result,  it  took  about  six 
months  for  the  Indonesia's  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (DPR)  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Origin  of  the  Treaty 

Indonesia  and  Australia  have  not  yet 
managed  to  overcome  their  differences  on 


the  geological  and  geomorphological  defini- 
tion, and  legal  bases  applied  to  the  Timor 
Gap  continental  shelf.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  problem,  it  is  useful  to  look  briefly 
at  the  1971  and  1972  continental  shelf  agree- 
ments concluded  between  Indonesia  and 
Australia  because  the  Timor  Gap  lies  be- 
tween these  continental  shelves.  In  the  1972 
agreement,  the  two  countries  agreed  on  some 
seabed  boundaries  in  the  Arafura  Sea.  No 
problem  arose  in  reaching  this  agreement. 
During  the  1972  negotiation,  however,  the 
two  countries  agreed  on  separate  boundary 
lines  to  the  south  of  the  Tanimbar,  West 
Timor,  and  Roti  Islands.  At  the  time,  dif- 
ferences arose  between  the  two  countries. 

Australia  asserted  that  there  were  two 
continental  shelves  between  the  two  coun- 
tries divided  by  the  Timor  Trough.  Accor- 
ding to  Australia,  the  axis  of  the  Timor 
Trough  (a  bathymetric  axis)  should  con- 
stitute the  boundary  of  both  countries'  con- 
tinental shelves.  This  view  was  based  on  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Continental 
Shelf.  On  the  other  hand,  Indonesia  claimed 
that  there  was  only  one  continental  shelf  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  a  median  line 
should  be  the  boundary  in  accordance  with 
the  Indonesian  Government  Declaration  on 
Continental  Shelf  in  1969  (reenacted  into 
Law  No.  1  Year  1973).  However,  Indonesia 
and  Australia  finally  accepted  a  com- 
promise, which  stipulated  that  Australia 
would  keep  the  continental  shelf  to  a  depth 
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of  200  metres,  measured  from  its  coast  line, 
whereas  Indonesia  would  obtain  almost  the 
whole  of  the  trough  and  part  of  the  shallow 
seabed  beyond  to  a  depth  of  200  metres  off 
the  Australian  coast.  This  agreement  re- 
sulted in  three  fourths  of  the  continental 
shelf  on  the  boundary  area  being  under  the 
soverignty  of  Australia. 

As  consequence  of  the  integration  of 
East  Timor  into  Indonesia  in  1976,  the  deli- 
mitation of  the  Timor  Gap  continental  shelf, 
which  has  never  been  resolved  by  Australia 
and  Portugal,  has  become  an  issue  for  Indo- 
nesia and  Australia.  It  has  given  rise  to  the 
different  principle  adhered  to  by  the  two 
countries  similar  to  that  of  the  1972  agree- 
ment. Australia  claimed  a  more  or  less 
straight  line  (1,500  metre  isobath)  connecting 
those  separated  boundary  lines  should  be  the 
boundary  of  the  Timor  Gap  continental 
shelf.  However,  Indonesia  refused,  main- 
taining that  the  1972  agreement  was  not 
favourable  to  its  interests  and  claimed  that 
the  boundary  should  be  the  median  line  in 
accordance  with  Law  No.  1  Year  1973. 

A  series  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  was  conducted  to  overcome  those 
differences  namely  February  1979,  May 
1989,  November  1980,  October  1981,  Fe- 
bruary 1984,  November  1984,  and  October 
1985.  At  the  second  negotiation,  in  May 
1979,  Indonesia  proposed  the  idea  of  Joint 
Development  Zone  (the  JDZ)  as  a  temporary 
solution.  Australia,  however,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  proposal.  At  the  fifth 
negotiation,  in  February  1984,  Indonesia  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  idea  as  it  was  too  com- 
plex to  be  taken  into  account.  In  October 
1985,  however,  Australia  reconsidered  its 
position  regarding  the  idea  and  put  forward 
a  working  paper  on  the  principles. 


Australia  proposed  that  the  JDZ  is  the 
area  between  the  bathymetric  axis  as  the  nor- 
thern border,  and  the  median  line  as  the 
southern  border.  Thus,  the  boundary  that 
Australia  proposed  was  different  than  its 
original  proposal  in  1979,  that  is  the  1,500 
metre  isobath.  In  response  to  the  Australian 
proposal,  Indonesia  introduced  a  proposal 
that  determined  that  the  JDZ  is  the  area  be- 
tween the  bathymetric  axis  at  the  northern 
border,  and  200  nautical  miles  measured 
from  the  East  Timor  coast  as  the  southern 
border.  Meanwhile,  both  countries  agreed 
that  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
JDZ  are  determined  by  an  equidistant  line. 
Their  differences  regarding  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  JDZ  had  prevented 
the  two  countries  from  reaching  com- 
promise. 

It  was  not  until  September  that  the  two 
countries  started  the  negotiations  again.  In 
this  negotiation,  Indonesia  and  Australia 
had  agreed  to  change  the  JDZ  to  a  Zone  o 
Cooperation.  This  was  stated  in  the  Joint 
Communique  made  by  the  Indonesian  and 
Australian  Foreign  Ministers  on  25  October 
1988.  It  took  one  year  for  the  two  countries 
to  formulate  areas  and  basic  principles  of  the 
Zone  of  Cooperation  which  led  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Timor  Gap  Treaty  on  1 1  Decem- 
ber 1989. 

The  Treaty  divides  the  zone  into  three 
areas,  namely  Area  A,  Area  B,  and  Area  C. 
Area  A  which  is  about  35,840  square  kilo- 
metres, between  the  1,500  metre  isobath  in 
the  north  and  the  median  line  in  the  south, 
will  be  jointly  developed  and  shared  on  a  50- 
50  basis  by  the  two  countries.  Area  B,  which 
is  about  21,120  square  kilometres,  between 
the  median  line  in  the  north  and  200  nautical 
miles  measured  from  the  East  Timor  coast  in 
the  south,  will  be  developed  and  exploited  by 
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Australia.  Indonesia  will  get  sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  net  resources  rent  tax  collected  by 
Australia.  Area  C,  which  is  about  5,920 
square  kilometres,  located  between  the 
bathymetric  axis  in  the  north  and  the  1,500 
metre  isobath  in  the  south,  will  be  developed 
and  exploited  by  Indonesia.  Australia  will 
get  ten  per  cent  of  the  contractors'  income 
tax  collected  by  Indonesia,  (see  the  map) 


The  Zone  of  Cooperation  Treaty  is  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  Joint  Develop- 
ment Zones  based  on  commonly  accepted 
practice  among  states.  Generally,  the  JDZ 
only  covers  disputed  areas,  such  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  Japan-South  Korean  Joint  Develop- 
ment Agreement  of  1974.  In  the  case  of  In- 
donesia and  Australia,  area  A  is  a  purely 
joint  development  zone  as  it  is  the  area  under 


Source:    Suara  Pembaruan,  26  October  1988. 
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dispute  between  the  two  countries.  The  in- 
clusion of  areas  B  and  C  is  a  compromise  to 
overcome  the  different  positions  of  the  two 
countries  on  the  disputed  area. 

Significant  of  (he  Treaty 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  economic  and  political  considera- 
tions that  not  only  encourage,  but  also  in- 
fluence the  Australian  and  Indonesian  deci- 
sions. In  economic  terms,  the  Timor  Gap  is 
potentially  rich  with  oil  deposits  and  natural 
gas.  This  has  seriously  influenced  the  par- 
ties' positions  regarding  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundary.  The  achievement  of  the  agree- 
ment would  determine  the  amount  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  available  for  each  country. 

However,  practical  economic  considera- 
tions motivated  the  two  sides  to  pursue -the 
treaty.  Australian  oil  companies,  such  as 
Woodside  Two  (WP  2),  which  has  begun 
operating  in  the  disputed  area  but  stops  tem- 
porarily their  exploitation  work,  and  the 
states  of  West  and  North  Australia,  pressed 
the  Australian  Government  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment of  the  disputed  Timor  Gap  area.  The 
discovery  of  oil  deposits  by  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company  Ltd.  in  Jabiru  Field 
by  the  end  of  1983  further  encouraged  the 
Australian  Government  to  settle  the  dispute. 
It  seemed  that  these  factors  made  the 
Australian  Government  accept  the  idea  of 
the  JDZ  in  1985.  On  the  other  side,  In- 
donesia realised  that  the  potentially  rich  oil 
and  natural  gas  area  could  not  be  exploited 
unless  there  was  an  agreement  on  the  Timor 
Gap. 

In  political  terms,  the  treaty  signifies  the 
improvement  of  political  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  Australia.  As  East  Timor  be- 


came an  issue  in  international  relations,  any 
agreement  on  the  delimitation  of  the  Timor 
Gap  continental  shelf  would  mean  de  jure 
recognation  of  the  integration  of  East  Timor 
into  Indonesia  in  1976.  That  was  why  it  was 
not  until  1979  that  the  two  countries  started 
negotiations  on  the  delimitation  of  the 
Timor  Gap  continental  shelf  after  the  Li- 
beral Government  in  Australia  recognised 
the  integration  of  East  Timor  into  Indonesia. 
However,  in  1982  and  1983,  when  Indonesia- 
Australia  relations  soured  because  of  the 
East  Timor  issue,  the  negotiations  were 
suspended.  The  Australian  Labour  Party 
won  the  election  and  subsequently  seemed  to 
change  Australia's  East  Timor  policy  by 
voting  against  Indonesia's  sovereignty  over 
East  Timor  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  1984,  Australia  and  Indonesia  re- 
sumed negotiations  when  the  Labour  Go- 
vernment reconfirmed  Australia's  recogni- 
tion of  Indonesia's  sovereignty  over  East 
Timor.  At  this  stage,  Australia  changed  its 
position  on  the  Timor  Gap  negotiations,  by 
agreeing  to  discuss  the  JDZ,  which  it  had  re- 
fused to  do  previously.  However,  between 
1986  until  late  1988,  negotiations  on  the 
joint  development  zone  were  frozen.  One  of 
the  reasons  was  probably  their  differences 
mentioned  earlier.  Other  reasons  were  pro- 
bably reflected  by  the  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions between  Indonesia  and  Australia  fol- 
lowing the  appearance  of  the  David  Jenkins 
article  on  Indonesia  on  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  in  April  1986. 

By  1988  the  relationship  between  Indone- 
sia and  Australia  was  improving,  marked  by 
the  visit  of  some  high-ranking  Indonesian 
officials  to  Australia  and  Australian  officials 
to  Indonesia.  In  September,  the  negotiations 
were  resumed,  leading  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  the  zone  of  cooperation  which  will 
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not  jeopardise  their  respective  claims  to  the 
continental  shelf  nor  the  final  agreement  to 
be  achieved. 

Implications  of  the  Treaty 

Both  the  Indonesian  and  Australian 
Governments  consider  that  the  treaty  is 
beneficial  in  economic,  political,  and  secu- 
rity terms.  In  economic  terms,  the  treaty 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  two  coun- 
tries to  jointly  produce  oil  and  natural  gas 
from  the  Timor  Gap  area.  In  political  terms, 
for  Indonesian,  as  stated  by  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Ali  Alatas,  "the  treaty  serves  as  a  recon- 
firmation of  Australia's  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  in  East  Timor."1  Similarly,  for 
Australia,  as  Foreign  and  Trade  Minister 
Gareth  Evans  said,  the  treaty  "is  a  good  sign 
that  the  relations  are  very  much  back  on 
course  and  capable  of  producing  major  con- 
structive results."2  In  security  terms,  the 
treaty  is  intended  to  avoid  possible  conflicts 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  disputed 
area. 

Critics,  such  as  the  former  Rector  of  the 
Gajah  Mada  University,  Yogyakarta,  Her- 
man Johannes,  however,  argued  that  the 
treaty  terms  are  unfavourable  to  Indonesia  in 
some  ways.  He  could  understand  that  there 
might  be  political  reasons  to  sign  the  treaty, 
but  economic  benefits  should  not  be  sacri- 
fised.  Some  Indonesian  circles  contended 
that  Area  B  could  be  a  potentially  rich  oil 
area,  and  would  favour  Australia  much 
more  than  Indonesia.  On  the  other  hand,  In- 
donesia would  get  less  (or  may  be  nothing) 
from  Area  C  which  is  considered  to  have  less 


'The  Jakarta  Post,  29  November  1990. 
2Ibid.,  7  September  1988. 


oil  potential.  They  suggested  that  it  would  be 
fair  if  the  two  parties  shared  the  zone  of 
cooperation  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

Against  such  accusations,  the  Indonesian 
Government  argued  that  Indonesia  would 
gain  benefit,  not  only  from  Area  B,  but  also 
from  Area  C  which  is  Australia's  claim  area. 
In  accordance  with  the  treaty  terms  applied 
to  Areas  B  and  C,  Indonesia  will  benefit 
more  than  if  sharing  were  based  on  com- 
monly accepted  practice  among  states  as 
mentioned  earlier. 

It  is  true  that  Indonesia  would  benefit 
more  if  the  1982  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  (the  CLOS)  come  into  force. 
Indonesia  could  have  a  200  nautical  miles 
continental  shelf  measured  from  its  coast  in 
accordance  with  Article  76,  paragraph  1, 
Part  IV  of  the  CLOS.3  The  median  line 
would  delineate  the  boundary,  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Timor  Gap  continental  shelf 
is  less  than  400  miles.  This  means  that, 
should  an  agreement  be  achieved  between 
the  countries,  Indonesia  will  get  Area  A. 
Should  the  agreement  be  based  on  a  JDZ, 
Indonesia  will  enjoy  half  of  the  profits  de- 
rived from  Areas  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  Indonesian  Government,  however, 
could  not  wait  until  the  1982  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  come  into  force.  The 
Convention  needs  the  ratification  of  sixty 
states  to  make  it  into  come  force.  So  far 
forty-three  states  have  ratified  the  Conven- 

3A/CONF.62/122.  "The  continental  shelf  of  a 
coastal  State  comprises  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of  the 
submarine  areas  that  extend  beyond  its  territorial  sea 
throughout  the  natural  prolongation  of  its  land  territory 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  margin,  or  to  a 
distance  of  200  nautical  miles  from  the  baselines  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured 
where  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  margin  does  not 
extend  up  to  that  distance." 
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tion.  It  would  take  a  long  time  before  the 
Convention  becomes  operative  whereas  the 
two  countries  feel  the  need  to  exploit  the 
Timor  Gap  area.  In  the  meantime,  it  should 
be  taken  into  account  that  some  maritime 
powers  are  reluctant  to  ratify  the  CLOS. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  firmly  substantiated  that 
Indonesia,  as  suggested  by  some  critics, 
should  claim  a  200  miles  zone  measured 
from  the  East  Timor  coast  coresponding 
with  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ).  In 
the  case  of  the  Timor  Gap  continental  shelf 
delimitation,  the  legal  regime  that  should  be 
applied  to  is  the  regime  of  Continental  Shelf, 
and  not  the  regime  of  EEZ.  This  is  because 
in  Article  56,  paragraph  3,  Part  V  (EEZ)  of 
the  CLOS  states  that  "The  rights  set  out  in 
this  Article  with  respect  to  the  sea-bed  and 
subsoil  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
Part  VI."4  This  means  the  Timor  Gap  case 


"Ibid. 


should  be  applied  to  the  legal  regime  of  the 
continental  shelf  in  accordance  with  Article 
76,  paragraph  1,  Part  VI  (Continental  Shelf) 
of  the  CLOS. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  whether  the  treaty 
is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  Indonesia. 
Viewed  from  a  short-run  perspective,  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  be 
right  that  the  treaty  is  favourable  to  In- 
donesia in  political  and  economic  terms. 
However,  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  for 
forty  years,  from  a  longer-range  perspective, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  Indonesia  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  it.  Who  really  knows  if 
in  the  next  forty  years  there  will  be  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries  consi- 
dering that  they  have  different  cultural 
values  and  security  perceptions  that  some- 
times come  into  conflict.  With  regard  to  the 
benefits  that  may  come  from  oil  deposits, 
will  there  be  still  enough  oil  left  after  forty 
years  exploitation  to  justify  the  treaty. 
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A  New  Regional  Order 
for  ASEAN 
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Introduction 


THE  world  is  undergoing  fundamental 
changes.  The  likelihood  of  another 
world  war  is  greatly  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ending  of  the  cold  war  between 
two  conflicting  ideological  blocs.  Europe  has 
clearly  entered  this  new  era  with  the  signing 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  in  November  1990. 
The  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  shows 
that  regional  conflicts  are  still  prevalent,  but 
that  they  will  no  longer  lead  to  the  possible 
outbreak  of  a  global  war.  The  effects  of 
these  changes,  including  changes  in  the  inter- 
national economy,  are  felt  throughout  the 
different  regions  in  the  world,  including 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  imperative  for  ASEAN  to  seriously 
examine  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
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at  length  in  Jusuf  Wanandi,  "ASEAN  and  Security 
Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia,"  November  1990. 


that  are  created  by  these  changes  and  how  to 
best  meet  them.  Time  is  an  important  factor 
here  because  these  fundamental  changes  are 
taking  place  at  such  a  rapid  speed.  Although 
the  history  and  situation  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  is  much  more  complex  and  changes 
here  appear  to  be  less  dramatic  than  in 
Europe,  those  changes  are  nonetheless  quite 
significant.  Changes  in  the  political  system 
of  the  socialist  countries  in  this  region 
(China,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam),  away 
from  Marxism-Leninism,  are  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  will  take  place  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  generation  of  leaders.  Current  ef- 
forts to  maintain  a  status  quo  are  very  much 
of  a  defensive  nature  and  will  not  be  effec- 
tive. Regional  conflicts  such  as  in  Cambo- 
dia, the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  tensions  on 
the  Northern  Territories  between  Japan  and 
the  USSR  and  on  the  Spratly  and  Paracel 
islands  in  the  South  China  Sea  will  be  re- 
solved in  a  not  too  distant  future. 

Relations  between  the  two  superpowers 
have  greatly  improved  although  negotiations 
on  arms  control  cannot  be  undertaken  as  yet 
as  attention  is  currently  being  focussed  on 
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Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  negotia- 
tions will  have  to  deal  with  the  asymmetry  in 
the  strategies  of  the  two  superpowers  and 
therefore  take  time  to  be  resolved.  However, 
both  superpowers  have  significantly  reduced 
their  military  presence  in  the  region.  Mean- 
while the  presence  of  the  two  other  major 
powers,  China  and  Japan,  has  increased, 
and  this  has  made  multipolarity  in  the  area  a 
reality.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
presence  of  non-aligned  countries  in  the 
region  has  made  the  situation  more  complex 
than  in  Europe.  But  the  economic  dynamism 
in  the  region  has  become  an  important  force 
for  cooperation  among  the  regional  coun- 
tries as  manifested  in  the  PECC  (Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  Conference)  and 
APEC  (Asia-Pacific  Economic  Conference) 
processes. 

The  are  two  challenges  that  the  ASEAN 
countries  are  confronted  with  as  a  result  of 
the  changes  described  above.  The  first 
challenge  is  the  effect  of  changes  in  their 
strategic  environment  on  ASEAN' s  future. 
Are  the  prevailing  ideas  and  thoughts  about 
the  region's  future  that  developed  at  the  time 
of  ASEAN' s  creation  in  1967  still  valid  now? 
At  that  time,  the  cold  war  was  at  its  height, 
the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  was  intense,  the 
Vietnam  War  was  facing  the  peak  of  US  in- 
terventions, and  the  superpowers  essentially 
were  the  dominant  players  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  Hence,  the  ASEAN  countries 
were  very  much  in  the  defensive  when  they 
attempted  to  cooperate  or  at  least  withstand 
the  pressures  from  outside  the  region.  In  the 
economic  field  they  were  also  very  fragile. 

Today,  in  1990,  the  ASEAN  countries 
have  seen  the  successful  results  of  their  na- 
tional development  efforts  during  the  past 
two  decades.  They  have  become  more  self- 
confident  now  and  the  regional  environment 
has  changed  dramatically,  especially  in  the 


economic  field.  The  Southeast  Asian  sub- 
region  has  become  a  part  of  the  dynamic 
Pacific  economy,  and  is  strategically  and 
politically  inseparable  from  the  develop- 
ments in  the  Asia-Pacific.  Thus,  ASEAN 
should  no  longer  be  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  equidistant  relations 
with  the  two  superpowers  but  it  should 
define  its  role  and  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  struc- 
ture a  relationship  with  all  major  powers.  In 
fact,  all  the  major  powers  are  present  and  do 
play  a  role  in  the  Southeast  Asian  sub- 
region.  The  major  powers  have  to  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  resolution  of  the  Cam- 
bodian conflict  and  later  also  of  the  territo- 
rial disputes  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  other  challenge  to  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries is  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  new  in- 
ternational issues  of  the  environment,  narco- 
tics, terrorism,  as  well  as  high-tech,  biolo- 
gical and  chemical  weapons.  In  addition, 
they  individually  are  also  confronted  with 
the  ever  present  problems  of  greater  open- 
ness and  democracy  in  the  society,  of  rule  of 
law  and  human  rights,  of  religion  and  ethni- 
city, as  well  as  problems  of  equity  and  social 
justice. 

In  light  of  the  above,  ASEAN' s  ideas  of 
a  regional  order  for  Southeast  Asia,  as  out- 
lined in  ZOPFAN  (Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom 
and  Neutrality)  and  NWFZ  (Nuclear 
Weapons  Free  Zone),  as  well  as  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Coo- 
peration and  intra-ASEAN  economic 
cooperation  need  to  be  re-examined. 


ZOPFAN  and  SEA-NWFZ 

The  idea  behind  ZOPFAN  is  to  create  a 
regional  order  for  the  Southeast  Asian 
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sub-region  based  on  the  national  and  re- 
gional resilience  of  ASEAN  member  coun- 
tries and  other  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Its 
objective  is  the  development  of  a  foundation 
for  the  ten  Southeast  Asian  countries  to 
jointly  meet  the  pressures  from  outside 
powers  and  to  be  able  to  determine  the  re- 
gion's own  future.  In  a  sense,  this  idea  can 
be  regarded  as  an  inward-looking  policy  in 
that  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  struc- 
turing of  relations  among  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries themselves  and  ASEAN' s  relations  with 
other  Southeast  Asian  countries  as  well  as 
relations  with  the  major  powers  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  Southeast  Asian  sub- 
region. 

The  spirit  of  the  ZOPFAN  idea  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  harmonious  re- 
lations among  the  ASEAN  countries,  but  its 
intention  of  involving  the  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  has  been  hampered  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Cambodian  conflict.  In  fact, 
this  conflict  has  led  to  increased  intervention 
by  the  major  powers  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
sub- region  and  has  complicated  the  task  of 
developing  the  region's  balanced  relation- 
ship with  the  major  powers. 

Implementation  of  the  ZOPFAN  idea 
also  has  been  hampered  by  a  misunderstan- 
ding on  the  part  of  the  major  powers,  the  US 
and  Japan  in  particular,  which  believed  that 
this  idea  required  formal  acceptance  and  re- 
cognition by  the  major  powers  on  the  basis 
of  international  law,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  neutrality  of  Sweden  and  Austria.  In 
fact,  such  a  requirement  has  been  dropped 
from  ASEAN' s  initial  proposal.  The  US  was 
also  not  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  because 
it  perceived  ZOPFAN  as  being  unsympathe- 
tic to  the  presence  of  the  major  powers,  par- 
ticularly the  US,  in  the  region. 
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The  question  now  is  whether  the  ZOP- 
FAN idea  remains  a  valid  one.  Apparently 
it  continues  to  be  valid  in  certain  respects, 
namely:  (a)  as  a  foundation  for  the  creation 
of  a  peaceful  and  stable  regional  order  in- 
volving the  ten  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
particularly  in  a  wider  Asia-Pacific  regional 
environment  that  has  become  truly  multi- 
polar; (b)  as  a  framework,  as  provided  by 
the  1976  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation, 
for  developing  a  relationship  between 
ASEAN  and  the  Indochinese  countries  be- 
fore the  latter  would  become  members  of 
ASEAN  in  the  future,  when  the  Cambodian 
conflict  would  be  fully  resolved;  (c)  as  a  poli- 
tical leverage  for  ASEAN  (and  the  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries)  in  its  active  par- 
ticipation in  a  wider  Pacific  regional  coo- 
peration scheme. 

Thus,  the  idea  appears  to  have  accep- 
tance only  by  the  Southeast  Asian  countries 
themselves.  Outside  powers  are  likely  to  re- 
main reluctant  to  accept  it.  Therefore,  the 
idea  cannot  provide  a  basis  or  structuring 
ASEAN' s  relations  with  the  major  powers. 
ASEAN  needs  to  develop  new  ideas  and  a 
structure  as  well  as  an  institutional  frame- 
work for  its  relations  with  the  major  powers 
in  the  future  as  a  complement  to  ZOPFAN. 

This  new  and  broader  framework  is  ne- 
cessary for  ASEAN  in  order  that  it  could  ef- 
fectively meet  the  new  challenges  discussed 
earlier.  A  number  of  proposals  and  ideas 
have  recently  been  launched  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Philippines,  Raul  Mangla- 
pus,  in  the  ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting 
(AMM)  in  July  1990,  Foreign  Ministers 
Gareth  Evans  of  Australia  and  Joe  Clark  of 
Canada  in  the  ASEAN  Post  Ministerial  Con- 
ference (PMC)  in  July  1990,  as  well  as 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  in  the  Vladi- 
vostok Meeting  in  September  1990.  The  pro- 
posals are  still  very  general  and  details  have 
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not  been  worked  out.  Essentially,  the  ideas 
are  based  on  a  desire  to  see  the  development 
of  a  new  political  and  security  framework  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  achieved  already  in  Europe. 

Manglapus  initiated  a  renewed  discussion 
on  strategic  issues  at  the  last  AMM.  Joe 
Clark  went  even  further  by  suggesting  that 
the  ASEAN  PMC  becomes  the  main  forum 
to  discuss  regional  security  issues  in  which 
other  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
India,    and   Vietnam,   could  participate. 
Gareth  Evans  proposed  a  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Asia  (CSCA)  as 
a  regional  effort  for  the  entire  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Similarly,  Shevardnadze  proposed  a 
repetition  of  the  Helsinki  process  for  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  to  be  Iaunced  at  a  sum- 
mit meeting  to  be  held  in  1992.  So  far,  the 
US  has  remained  silent  on  this  issue,  perhaps 
because  it  intends  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in  new  initiatives  so  long  as  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talsk  (START)  talks  have 
not  been  completed  or  because  its  attention 
has  been  diverted  as  a  result  of  the  Gulf 
crisis.  In  addition,  the  US  has  not  reexa- 
mined its  maritime  strategy  in  the  frame- 
work of  arms  control  and  perhaps  it  is  un- 
willing to  engage  in  this  exercise  because  it 
wants  to  maintain  naval  supremacy. 

Nonetheless,  the  area  clearly  needs  new 
ideas  for  a  new  regional  structure  and  institu- 
tional framework  in  view  of  the  many 
changes  that  are  taking  place.  Existing  in- 
stitutions could  begin  to  expand  their  agenda 
to  include  dialogues  for  new  regional  coope- 
rative initiatives  in  the  political  and  security 
realms. 

The  ASEAN  PMC  is  already  engaged  in 
discussions  about  political-security  issues  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  sub- region,  especially 
on  the  Cambodian  issue.  It  has  also  dis- 
cussed developments  in  other  parts  of  the 


world  (the  Middle  East,  Afghanistan  and 
South  Africa).  Its  twelve  participants,  the  six 
ASEAN  countries  plus  the  five  Pacific 
OECD  (Organisation  of  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development)  members  and  the 
European  Community  could  be  regarded  as 
a  core  group  if  its  participants  are  to  be  ex- 
tended and  expanded  as  suggested  by  Joe 
Clark.  Indeed,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  the 
ASEAN  countries  to  expand  their  activities 
if  they  have  the  political  will  to  do  so.  In  so 
doing,  ASEAN  will  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  initiatives  in  response  to  the 
changes  and  challenges  described  earlier.  But 
in  order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, ASEAN  needs  to  formulated  a  new 
agenda  and  to  strengthen  its  institutions. 
This  is  likely  to  be  slow,  but  ASEAN  has 
some  advantages  in  developing  in  that  direc- 
tion. First,  the  existence  of  ASEAN-ISIS 
(Institute  of  Strategic  and  International 
Studies)  as  a  non-governmental  think  tank 
could  support  the  work  of  the  ASEAN 
PMC.  Second,  as  already  agreed  upon,  the 
annual  APEC  meetings  to  discuss  political 
economic  issues  will  always  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  ASEAN  PMC.  Therefore, 
the  APEC  could  be  seen  as  a  continuation  as 
well  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ASEAN  PMC 
process. 

Without  a  clear  vision  and  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  ASEAN  leaders  to  step  up 
ASEAN  cooperation,  the  option  of  develop- 
ing the  ASEAN  PMC  as  the  main  forum  for 
the  wider  Pacific  region  would  not  be  credi- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  other  participating 
countries.  This  issue  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  ASEAN  leaders  in  their  next  Summit 
meeting  in  Singapore  in  November  1991 .  It  is 
logical  and  indeed  easier  to  make  the 
ASEAN  PMC  the  initial  forum  for  dialogues 
on  political-security  matters,  because  the 
broadening  of  its  agenda  and  its  participants 
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could  be  done  in  a  gradual  fashion,  eventual- 
ly leading  to  a  transformed  PMC  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  regional  institution. 

The  APEC  process  could  ultimately  be 
expanded  to  involve  discussions  of  political- 
security  issues.  Its  participants  could  also  be 
broadened  to  include  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Indochinese  countries  and  perhaps  North 
Korea.  However,  APEC  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  not  ready  as  yet  to  enter  into  discussions 
or  make  decisions  on  institutional  matters. 
Therefore,  APEC  could  not  be  expected  to 
discuss  political- security  issues  for  some  time 
to  come. 

In  view  of  the  growing  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  global  affairs,  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  (ESCAP)  in  Bangkok  could  be  pro- 
posed as  a  forum  for  dialogues  on  common 
problems  of  the  countries  in  the  region,  in- 
cluding political-security  issues.  However, 
ESCAP  has  a  broad  membership,  including 
South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  and  its 
bureaucracy  is  not  equipped  to  undertake 
this  role. 

Finally,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  CSCA  for 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  This  idea  should  be 
examined  seriously  as  an  alternative  to  the 
other  possibilities  discussed  above.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  US  is  not  ready  as 
yet  to  think  that  far  ahead.  However,  the 
region  should  not  wait  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ments are  currently  also  preoccupied  with 
APEC  and  their  main  attention  is  with  the 
development  of  an  economic  cooperation 
framework  for  the  region.  However,  non- 
governmental bodies,  such  as  the  ASEAN- 
ISIS,  could  begin  to  think  about  this  idea 
and  to  prepare  the  foundation  and  structure 
for  a  regional  dialogue  on  politico-security 
matters.  Government  officials  could  already 
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participate  in  their  private  capacity.  In  fact, 
this  has  been  the  mode  in  which  the  PECC 
process  developed  and  which  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  APEC  process. 

SKA-1NWFZ 

.  In  view  of  the  end  of  the  East-West  con- 
flict, which  in  turn  will  lead  to  a  drastic 
reduction  of  strategic  arms,  it  is  necessary  to 
re-examine  the  relevance  of  the  SEA-NWFZ 
concept  for  ASEAN. 

The  idea  emerged  in  response  to 
ASEAN' s  desire  to  contribute  to  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  reduce  nuclear  armament  in 
the  framework  of  UN  disarmament  and 
arms  control  through  regional  approaches. 
This  idea  was  also  meant  to  strengthen  the 
New  Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  sub- region  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  a  SEA  regional 
order  through  enhanced  Confidence  Build- 
ing Measures  (CBM)  among  the  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia  themselves  as  a  result  of  the 
NWFZ  concept. 

The  US  opposition  to  the  idea  is  based  on 
a  policy  which  maintains  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  still  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  military  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  other  countries  beside  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  also  concerned  that  in  addition 
to  Antarctica  and  the  South  Pacific,  other 
nuclear  weapons  free  zones  -  as  persued  in 
East  Asia,  the  Balkan,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  the  strong  sentiments  in 
Japan,  could  lead  to  the  development  of  new 
instabilities.  Even  if  negotiations  on  START 
were  concluded  successfully  and  even  if  there 
were  a  balanced  reduction  in  nuclear  arms, 
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the  US  will  remain  opposed  to  the  concept  as 
it  is  seen  as  a  limitation  to  its  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  sea,  which  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  its  nuclear  strategic  posture  ~ 
particularly  its  second  strike  capability  ~ 
which  relies  on  Submarine-Launched 
Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBMs). 

What  would  happen  if  the  US  bases  in 
the  Philippines  are  removed?  The  negotia- 
tions on  the  bases  are  currently  moving 
towards  an  extention  of  the  US  presence. 
Even  if  in  the  future  sovereignty  of  the  bases 
were  transferred  to  the  Philippines,  this  will 
be  of  lesser  importance  to  the  US  than  the 
preservation  of  its  maritime  freedom. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  more  readily  ac- 
comodate the  NWFZ  concept  because  --  as 
distinct  from  the  US  which  is  a  maritime 
power  —  it  is  a  continental  power.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Soviet  Union  has  put  a  number  of 
preconditions  for  its  acceptance  of  a  South 
Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  (SPNFZ),  for  ex- 
ample, so  as  to  make  its  acceptance  essential- 
ly less  meaningful  than  it  appears. 

The  SEA-NWFZ  is  still  of  relevance  to 
Southeast  Asia  if  its  main  objective  is  to 
strengthen  the  NPT  in  the  region  and  to 
enhance  CBM  and  cooperation  among  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries  themselves.  How- 
ever, a  treaty  on  NWFZ  will  be  meaningful 
only  is  it  is  agreed  upon  by  a  regional  con- 
ference, which  is  attended  by  all  the  major 
powers.  The  agreement  could  be  given  as 
part  of  an  agreement  on  arms  control  for  the 
entire  Asia-Pacific  region.  Finally,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  nuclear  free  zone  as  a 
strategy  for  disarmament  and  arms  control 
appears  to  be  overtaken  by  events,  as  the  two 
superpowers  are  drastically  reducing  their 
nuclear  weapons.  These  issues  could  more 
appropriately  be  dealt  with  in  a  proposed 
CSCA  for  the  entire  Asia-Pacific  region. 


ASEAN  Economic  Cooperation 

The  Southeast  Asian  subi-region  has  be- 
come economically  integrated  into  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  It  is  therefore  imperative  to 
examine  whether  the  ASEAN-oriented  or  an 
inward- oriented  strategy  which  has  been 
adopted  thus  far  is  still  valid.  In  view  of 
economic  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  an  outward  looking 
strategy  is  more  appropriate  for  ASEAN 
economic  cooperation.  In  this  respect, 
ASEAN  should  focus  its  cooperation  on  de- 
veloping strategies  to  penetrate  markets,  to 
attract  investment  and  technology.  ASEAN 
should  develop  cooperation  schemes  in- 
volving two  or  more  members.  Bilateral  or 
trilateral  approaches,  such  as  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping a  growth  triangle  between  Riau, 
Singapore  and  Johor,  are  some  examples. 
What  is  important  is  that  this  cooperation 
should  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the 
members  concerned.  In  essence,  ASEAN 
should  become  a  leverage  in  the  wider  re- 
gional cooperation. 

In  addition  to  cooperation  in  the  wider 
Pacific  region,  ASEAN  also  needs  to  give  at- 
tention to  economic  cooperation  with  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  (the  Indochinese 
countries  and  Burma)  and  should  also  pro- 
mote cooperation  with  other  developing 
countries  (South-South  cooperation). 

In  order  to  be  able  to  effectively  promote 
the  various  cooperation  schemes,  ASEAN 
needs  to  strengthen  its  institutions,  including 
holding  more  frequent  summits,  the  trans- 
formating  the  AMM  to  a  Council  of  Minis- 
ters Meeting,  and  creating  a  stronger 
Secretariat.  Current  intra-ASEAN  coopera- 
tion schemes  should  not  be  abandoned,  but 
this  effectiveness  will  increase  only  with  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  industrialisation  and 
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economic  diversification  of  its  member 
countries. 

Concluding  Notes 

ASEAN' s  ability  to  respond  to  funda- 
mental changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
international  as  well  as  regional  environment 
will  require  a  shift  from  a  predominantly 
inward-oriented  to  a  predominantly 
outward- oriented  cooperation  scheme.  To 
be  effective  in  its  outward- oriented  strategy, 
ASEAN  has  to  put  its  house  in  order  first.  In 
this  regard,  ASEAN  has  to  free  itself  from 
the  old  myths.  The  first  myth  is  that  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  nationalism  are 
supreme.  Although  nationalism  is  important 
and  is  the  spiritual  and  emotional  power  of  a 
nation,  sole  reliance  on  nationalism  will  not 
help  to  improve  the  nation's  wellbeing.  Re- 
gional cooperation  is  the  way  to  the  future. 
Nations  will  also  have  to  recognise  their  in- 


ternational responsibilities.  Therefore,  the 
ASEAN  countries  must  find  a  balance  be- 
tween their  national,  regional,  and  interna- 
tional interests. 

The  second  myth  is  the  division  of  South- 
east Asia  (SEA)  into  mainland  SEA  and  ar- 
chipelagic SEA.  This  division  ia  artificial, 
since  even  the  entire  Southeast  Asia  cannot 
be  seen  as  a  unified  and  self-contained  re- 
gion, either  economically  or  strategically. 
The  region  is  part  of  the  wider  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Thus,  it  is  of  no  relevance  to  talk 
about  the  breaking  away  of  Thailand  from 
ASEAN.  Thailand,  as  any  other  ASEAN 
member,  clearly  recognises  that  it  is  a  part  of 
ASEAN  and  will  remain  a  part  of  this  reali- 
ty. But  all  of  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
must  have  a  strong  commitment  to  further 
promote  cooperation  in  the  various  spheres, 
economic  and  social  as  well  as  political  and 
military.  Otherwise,  ASEAN  cooperation 
will  become  a  hollow  reality. 


ZOPFAN: 
Is  It  Still  Relevant? 

/.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


THE  world  is  changing  fast.  The  Cold 
War  is  dead.  A  new  "world  order"  is 
to  emerge  in  its  place,  in  whatever 
from  it  may  take.  A  new  thinking  is  needed 
to  understand  the  changing  world.  Old  con- 
cepts are  bound  to  be  outdated  and  to  be  dis- 
carded. But  new  ones  are  not  necessarily  in 
hand. 

At  any  rate,  old  concepts  are  to  be  scru- 
tinized. They  are  to  be  re-examined.  They 
are  to  be  understood  in  a  new  light,  in  the 
light  of  the  rapidly  changing  world.  Their 
meanings  and  relevance  are  to  be  reappraised 
in  a  new  context.  They  are  to  be  questioned. 

The  concept  of  ZOPFAN  or  a  zone  of 
peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  for  Southeast 
Asia,  is  one  such  concept.  It  was  conceived 
in  the  old  world  of  the  Cold  War.  It  was  pro- 
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posed  to  be  implemented  within  the  context 
of  a  strategic  environment  that  obtained  and 
was  thought  to  continue  to  obtain  in  South- 
east Asia  created  by  the  Cold  War.  Worse 
still,  as  far  as  Southeast  Asia  was  concerned, 
or  indeed  the  larger  Asia-Pacific  region  of 
which  Southeast  Asia  forms  part,  the  stra- 
tegic environment  that  then  prevailed  was 
not  merely  one  created  by  the  Cold  War, 
characterized  by  East-West  or  Soviet- 
American  competitive  and  confrontative  re- 
lationship in  all  fields.  It  was  also  com- 
pounded by  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  the 
presence  and  role  of  other  great  powers  such 
as  Japan  with  all  their  implications. 

It  is  definitely  timely  and  appropriate, 
therefore,  in  the  strategic,  security,  political 
and  economic  interests  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia,  individually  as  well  as  col- 
lectively, to  reconsider  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN. 
Does  it  still  make  sense?  Does  it  continue  to 
be  relevant  to  the  new  strategic  environ- 
ment? Is  it  still  worth  our  efforts  to  continue 
to  think  about  it  and  to  find  ways  of  its  even- 
tual realization?  If  so,  what  do  we  really 
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mean  by  it,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
changing  world?  And  in  that  new  strategic 
environment  created  by  the  changing  world, 
how  are  we  going  to  realize  it?  What  steps 
are  to  be  taken  for  its  realization?  What 
form  is  it  to  take? 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  find  answers 
to  such  questions.  Needless  to  say,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  views  expressed  here 
are  strictly  personal  and  any  conclusion  that 
may  be  drawn  at  this  juncture  cannot  but  be 
tentative  in  nature. 

A  Review  of  the  Background 

Although  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  for 
Southeast  Asia  had  originally  been  an  initia- 
tive taken  by  Malaysia,  to  which  credit  is 
naturally  due,  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
ASEAN  since  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declara- 
tion of  1971  signed  by  ASEAN  Foreign 
ministers  to  make  it  an  ASEAN  proposal.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  It  was  definitely 
not  so  much  a  flattery  or  an  appeal  to  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Malaysians  as  a  timely  and 
realistic  recognition  that  its  underlying  idea 
as  well  as  its  ultimate  goal  essentially  coin- 
cided with  those  of  ASEAN  itself. 

Insofar  as  the  basic  documents  of 
ASEAN  can  tell,  a  major  consideration  for 
the  establishment  of  the  association  is  that 
its  member  states,  as  stated  in  the  Bangkok 
Declaration,  "are  determined  to  ensure  their 
stability  and  security  from  external  inter- 
ference in  any  form  or  manifestation  in 
order  to  preserve  their  national  identities  in 
accordance  with  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
their  peoples."  Thus  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
Declaration  on  ZOPFAN  may  be  said  to 
have  been  an  initial  attempt  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  very  same  idea.  Reiterating  their 
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commitment  to  that  principle  as  stated  in  the 
Bangkok  Declaration,  and  "recognizing  the 
right  of  every  state,  large  or  small,  to  lead  its 
national  existence  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  affairs  as  this  inter- 
ference will  adversely  affect  its  freedom,  in- 
dependence and  integrity,"  the  Kuala  Lum- 
pur Declaration  states  that  the  member 
states  of  ASEAN  "are  determined  to  exert 
initially  necessary  efforts  to  secure  the  regni- 
tion  of,  and  respect  for,  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality,  free 
from  any  form  or  manner  of  interference  by 
outside  Powers." 

Indeed,  rejection  of  outside  interference 
has  been  a  major  preoccupation  of  the 
ASEAN  member  states.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  reaffirmation  of  that  principle  as  well  as 
the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  as  its  manifestation  in 
both  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord 
and  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  in 
Southeast  Asia  signed  at  the  Bali  Summit  in 
1976.  It  was  further  reiterated  at  the  third 
ASEAN  Summit  in  Manila  in  1987.  This 
constant  concern  over  external  interference 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
gion's experience  in  the  years  preceding  as 
well  as  accompanying  the  establishment  of 
ASEAN.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of 
ASEAN  must  be  seen  primarily  against  the 
background  of  Indonesia's  confrontation 
policy  against  Malaysia.  This  Indonesia- 
Malaysia  confrontation  constituted  an  intra- 
regional  conflict,  that  had  invited  an  in- 
creasing presence  and  roles  of  external  major 
powers  in  the  region.  It  had  thereby  provided 
an  opportunity  for  great  power  intervention, 
either  directly  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
which  came  to  the  aid  of  Malaysia,  or  less 
directly  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
supplanted  by  the  PRC,  which  came  to  the 
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aid  of  Indonesia.  Thus  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  PRC  was  directly  involved  in 
the  Indonesia-Malaysia  conflict.  Yet  it  was 
certainly  the  conflict  situation,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  inter-state  or  intra-regional  con- 
flict involving  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  but 
also  in  terms  of  tension  among  socio- 
political forces  in  Indonesia  at  that  time, 
which  was  not  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
former  form  of  conflict,  that  had  provided 
room  for  the  alleged  involvement  of  the 
PRC  in  the  abortive  communist  coup  at- 
tempt in  Indonesia  in  1965. 

In  the  second  place,  even  given  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia,  which  had  also  meant  the  end  of 
outside  intervention  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  ASEAN,  the  Vietnam  war  was  then 
still  raging.  Though  outside  ASEAN  proper, 
it  was  another  intra-regional  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  had  invited  outside  inter- 
vention at  probably  an  unprecedented  scale, 
directly  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  and 
indirectly  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  PRC.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  conti- 
nuation and  escalation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam were  consequent  upon  the  involvement 
and  intervention  of  those  mutually  anta- 
gonistic great  powers  in  the  conflict,  which 
had  developed  in  part  into  a  projection  of 
their  own  antagonism.  And  given  the  con- 
tinued antagonism  between  the  great  powers 
and  the  proximity  of  the  ASEAN  member 
states  to  Vietnam,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand ASEAN' s  concern  over  the  continued 
involvement  and  intervention  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  conflict  for  fear  of  its  escala- 
tion into  a  great  power  confrontation  and  of 
being  eventually  embroiled  in  such  a  con- 
frontation. 

From  ASEAN' s  point  of  view,  therefore, 
particularly  as  regards  its  idea  of  ZOPFAN, 


the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam  followed  by  the  end  of  the  pro- 
tracted Vietnam  war,  was  basically  a  wel- 
comed development.  It  augured  well,  at  least 
for  a  time  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  region  of 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  sense  that  it  marked 
the  end  of  a  long  period  of  external  inter- 
vention in  the  region.  It  seemed  to  promise  a 
prospect  of  freedom  from  any  further  inter- 
ference in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  great 
powers,  which,  in  the  absence  of  conflicts, 
would  find  little  room  for  engaging  them- 
selves in  such  activities.  Such  a  prospect 
would  certainly  bring  the  region  closer  to  the 
realization  of  ZOPFAN.  The  nations  therein 
then  seemed  finally  to  have  hope  for  long 
years  ahead  of  peaceful  development  toward 
progress  and  prosperity. 

If  anyone  should  have  nurtured  such  a 
hope,  however,  it  was  shortly  to  be  frus- 
trated by  the  outbreak  of  new  hostilities  in 
the  region  before  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
Cambodian  conflict,  highlighted  by  the  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Cambodia  near  the  end 
of  1978,  brought  back  the  spectre  of  external 
interference  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  constant 
preoccupation  of  ASEAN.  The  conflict  did, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  prompt  the 
PRC  to  attack  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  give 
Vietnam  a  "lesson".  And  the  Chinese  at- 
tack, in  turn,  even  more  than  the  Vietnam 
war,  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a 
foothold  in  the  region  through  its  access  to 
military  facilities  in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  the 
Cambodian  conflict,  which  has  continued  to 
the  present,  if  seemingly  with  less  intensity 
and  overshadowed  by  other  great  events  else- 
where in  the  world  in  the  past  few  years, 
seems  to  have  thrown  to  the  winds  the  idea 
of  ZOPFAN. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
ASEAN' s  idea  of  ZOPFAN  is  definitely  an 
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attempt  to  project  its  rejection  of  external  in- 
terference beyond  its  own  boundary  (the 
ASEAN  "region")  and  onto  the  region  of 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  The  Cambodian 
conflict,  which  has  served  as  a  stark  re- 
minder of  the  danger  of  external  inter- 
ference, understandably  occasioned  a  re- 
affirmation of  ASEAN' s  concern.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  so-called  Kuantan  principle, 
which  may  be  considered  in  part  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  concern  and  an  attempt,  just  as 
the  idea  of  ZOPFAN,  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  an  ASEAN  principle  to  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  so  as  to  include  the  Indo- 
chinese  countries  as  well  as  Burma. 


ASEAN  and  the  Great  Powers 

Underlying  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  is,  in 
fact,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  relation- 
ship between  ASEAN  and  the  external  major 
powers.  From  the  outset  ASEAN' s  rejection 
of  external  interference,  and  hence  the  ZOP- 
FAN proposal,  has  been  addressed  in  princi- 
ple to  all  powers  outside  the  region  of 
Southeast  Asia,  since  no  particular  power, 
be  it  big  or  small,  has  even  been  mentioned 
in  that  context.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
gion's experience,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
idea  refers  chiefly  or  perhaps  even  exclusive- 
ly to  the  great  powers  as  normally  under- 
stood. The  great  powers  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal interveners  in  the  regional  affairs  of 
Southeast  Asia.  They  not  only  have  the 
capabilities  but  also  interest  to  do  so,  more 
than  any  other  powers. 

In  addition,  while  "interference"  may  in 
certain  cases  defy  precise  definition,  and 
ASEAN  has  never  specifically  referred  to  any 
particular  form  of  interference,  again  on  the 
basis  of  the  region's  experience,  the  term 
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seems  to  refer  chiefly  or  almost  exclusively 
to  military  or  armed  interference.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  rejection  of  external 
interference  nor  the  ZOPFAN  proposal  as 
its  formal  and  fullest  expression,  is  to  mean 
a  total  rejection  of  the  presence,  and  thus 
what  may  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate  in- 
terests and  roles  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
region.  Not  only  would  such  an  attitude  be 
unrealistic,  but  especially  in  an  increasingly 
interdependent  world  of  today  it  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  themselves.  After  all,  moreover,  in 
varying  degrees  the  great  powers  have  all 
maintained  their  presence  in  the  region  in 
one  form  or  another.  No  nation  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  capable,  nor  feels  the  need,  of 
ousting  the  great  powers  from  the  region. 

In  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  great 
powers  as  well  as  their  legitimate  roles  and 
interests  are  to  be  duly  recognized  and 
respected  as  long  as  they  do  not  jeopardize 
the  vital  interests  of  the  countries  in  the 
region.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  powers  are 
expected  to  help,  within  the  framework  of  a 
mutually  beneficial  relationship  and  coo- 
peration with  the  countries  of  the  region,  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  ASEAN  regionalism.  For  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  will  also  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  great  powers  themselves.  In 
fact,  on  account  of  their  certain  weaknesses 
in  their  present  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment especially  in  terms  of  capital  and 
technology,  the  ASEAN  member  states  not 
only  would  not  exclude  the  great  powers  but 
they  stand  in  need  of  their  aid  and  assistance. 
So  their  rejection  of  external  interference 
and  hence  the  ZOPFAN  proposal  will  not 
preclude  interaction  and  cooperation  with, 
and  to  some  extent  even  reliance  on,  the 
great  powers. 
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Thus  in  a  sense  the  attitude  of  the 
ASEAN  member  states  toward  the  great 
powers  is  characterized  by  some  degree  of 
ambivalence.  Given  a  loose  definition  of 
"interference"  or  intervention  as  a  form  of 
"influence",  and  despite  the  emphasis  on 
outside  interference  "in  any  form  or  mani- 
festation" as  given  in  the  Bangkok  Declara- 
tion, ASEAN' s  rejection  of  external  inter- 
ference has  been  somewhat  selective.  It  has 
been  selective,  firstly,  in  the  sense  that 
despite  its  rejection  of  military  intervention, 
ASEAN  has  proved  to  be  accommodative 
towards  other,  more  subtle  forms  of  inter- 
ference that  must  inevitably  result  from  re- 
lationship and  cooperation  with  the  great 
powers.  This  is  true  particularly  to  the  extent 
that  such  relationship  and  cooperation  in- 
volve various  forms  of  aid  and  assistance 
provided  by  the  great  powers.  Secondly,  it 
has  been  selective  in  the  sense  that  partly  by 
choice  and  partly  by  force  of  circumstance 
ASEAN  has  fostered  such  relationship  and 
cooperation  with  certain  great  powers  but 
not  with  others  or  more  closely  with  some 
than  with  others. 

Indeed,  relations  between  individual 
ASEAN  member  countries  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  great  powers  on  the  other  is  a  com- 
plex and  intricate  question.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity. The  nature  of  their  relations  may 
have  been  shaped  by  their  respective  histo- 
rical backgrounds,  traditions,  and  geopoli- 
tical setups.  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  members  of  the  five-power 
defence  arrangement  involving  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain,  for  what- 
ever it  is  worth.  The  Philippines  has  been  a 
long-standing  ally  of  the  United  States, 
hosting  US  military  bases  at  least  over  the 
past  four  decades.  Thailand  has  been  in  close 
security  and  defence  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  especially  during  the  Vietnam 


war.  And  in  the  face  of  its  mostly  Chinese- 
backed  communists  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  face  of  what  it  has  perceived  as  the  Viet- 
namese threat,  particularly  since  the  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Cambodia  in  1978, 
which  serves  as  a  buffer  state  against  Viet- 
nam, Thailand  has  aligned  itself  closely  with 
the  PRC.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  perceived  as  a  source  of 
threat  because  of  its  support  for  Vietnam. 
For  Thailand  it'  has  been  a  friend  of  an 
enemy's. 

Indonesia,  at  least  in  principle  and  in 
rhetorics,  has  from  the  beginning  followed  a 
nonaligned  course  of  foreign  policy.  But  it 
was  once  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  during  its  conflict  with  the 
Dutch  over  West  Irian,  and  then  with  the 
PRC  during  its  confrontation  against  Malay- 
sia. Thereafter,  while  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  reached  its  lowest  ebb  and  its 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC  were 
suspended  since  1967  until  its  recent  normali- 
zation, Indonesia  has  maintained  close  re- 
lations, especially  in  the  economic  field  and 
in  trade,  with  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 
Indeed,  it  has  maintained  some  form  of 
military  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
all  along,  even  at  times  when  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  strained  in 
other  respects. 

What  are  the  implications  of  all  these  in- 
teresting phenomena?  For  one  thing,  the 
assertion  of  ASEAN' s  rejection  of  external 
interference  seems  to  continue  to  be  not 
much  more  than  a  statement  of  intention. 
For  a  close  alignment,  let  alone  an  alliance, 
with  a  major  power  may  be  a  means  by 
which  a  major  power  may  find  an  excuse, 
elicited  or  not  by  its  regional  ally,  to  pursue 
an  interventionist  policy  whenever  an  occa- 
sion is  perceived  to  present  itself. 
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For  another,  ZOPFAN  has  continued  to 
be  a  long-term  ideal.  If  ZOPFAN  should  be 
construed  primarily  to  mean  a  framework  in 
which  to  manage  relations  individually  as 
well  as  collectively  between  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ex- 
ternal major  powers  on  the  other,  then  a  new 
pattern  of  such  relationship  is  to  be  de- 
veloped with  a  view  to  realizing  the  ZOP- 
FAN proposal.  To  be  sure,  such  an  under- 
taking will  be  in  order  given  the  continued 
relevance  of  ZOPFAN  under  the  new  stra- 
tegic environment,  which  is  precisely  the 
issue  to  be  examined  in  the  present  discus- 
sion. This  will  be  dealt  with  below. 

Indeed,  differences  in  the  distance  and 
character  of  relationship  between  the  in- 
dividual member  states  of  ASEAN  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  major  powers  on  the  other 
will  be  of  great  significance  to  efforts  at 
realizing  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN,  which  will  be 
possible  only  at  the  approval  or  acceptance 
of  the  major  powers.  Whether  such  approval 
or  acceptance  is  to  be  referred  to  as 
"guarantee"  seems  to  be  of  secondary  im- 
portance. If  an  objection  to  the  need  for  a 
guarantee  by  major  powers  should  be  based 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  guarantee  may 
logically  be  withdrawn  for  one  reason  or 
another  by  the  major  powers  concerned  in 
the  future,  an  objection  that  has  reportedly 
been  voiced  by  Indonesia,  for  example,  then 
so  can  an  approval  or  acceptance. 

Indeed,  such  differences  as  regards  rela- 
tions between  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
and  the  major  powers  have  affected  the  at- 
titudes of  ASEAN  states  toward  the  role  of 
major  powers,  apart  from  their  necessary 
approval,  in  the  context  of  ZOPFAN,  and 
thus  to  some  extent  the  way  the  idea  of  ZOP- 
FAN is  to  be  realized.  Indonesia  supports 
the  ZOPFAN  idea,  for  example,  on  basis  of 


the  nonaligned  principle,  which  does  not  en- 
dorse the  existence  of  foreign  military  bases 
in  the  territory  of  a  member  state,  except  in 
compliance  with  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  And  parallel  to  this,  it  also 
supports  the  idea  of  a  Nuclear  Weapons- 
Free  Zone  for  Southeast  Asia  as  an  essential 
element  of  ZOPFAN. 

In  addition,  together  with  Malaysia  and, 
interestingly,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia 
would  like  to  see  a  "balanced"  role  between 
the  great  powers,  particularly  the  super- 
powers, in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Singapore  and  Thailand  would  like  to 
see  the  United  States  playing  a  prominent 
role  in  ensuring  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region.  Furthermore,  they  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  power  inimical  to  the  peace  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia,  among  other 
things  because  of  its  support  for  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  brief  review  above  of  the 
various  positions  of  ASEAN  member  coun- 
tries regarding  the  roles  of  the  major  powers 
in  the  framework  of  ZOPFAN,  though  such 
differences  do  not  seem  to  be  of  fundamen- 
tal nature  but  only  reflect  certain  nuances, 
should  have  been  presented  in  the  past  tense. 
For  such  positions  certainly  related  to  the 
old  strategic  environment  still  dominated  by 
the  Cold  War.  In  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  in- 
cluding Southeast  Asia,  such  a  Cold  War 
dominated  strategic  environment  was  com- 
plicated by  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  which  has 
now  become  part  of  history. 

Indeed,  some  traces  of  the  old  strategic 
environment  still  remain  in  the  region.  The 
Cambodian  conflict,  despite  the  Vietnamese 
withdrawal,  Sino-Soviet  detente,  and  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  has  continued  to  be  tricky. 
While  the  conflict  is  basically  an  internal 
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problem,  it  has  been  in  part  also  a  function 
of  Sino- Vietnamese  conflict  and  Sino-Soviet 
dispute.  But  Sino-Soviet  detente  has  not 
been  followed  by  a  full  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  PRC  and  Vietnam.  And  in  spite  of 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  US  bases  in  the 
Philippines  remain  in  place,  if  their  con- 
tinued maintenance  is  still  at  issue  at  this 
stage. 

Changes  in  strategic  environment  in  the 
world  at  large,  however,  which  are  likely 
sooner  or  later  to  impact  on  the  Aia-Pacific 
region,  including  Southeast  Asia,  have  oc- 
curred almost  out  of  the  blue  that  thinking 
on  the  ZOPFAN  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
ASEAN  member  states  since  the  issue  was 
revived  and  given  new  impetus  at  the  Manila 
Summit  in  1987  seems  to  have  come  to  a 
standstill,  overtaken  and  overshadowed  by 
great  events   of  the  world:  Sino-Soviet 
detente,  East- West  detente,  and  above  all  the 
stunning  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  over  the  past  year 
leading  to  the  reunification  of  the  two  Ger- 
manies,   the   remaking   of  Europe,  and 
ultimately  the  death  of  the  Cold  War.  But 
the  new  emerging  pattern  of  relationship 
among  the  great  powers  has  suddenly  been 
challenged  by  the  Gulf  crisis  before  it  comes 
to  fruition.  The  world  is  in  flux.  Whatever  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
particularly  Southeast  Asia?   How  fares 
ZOPFAN? 

Changing  Strategic  Environment 

In  Europe  the  issue  seems  simple  enough. 
The  Cold  War  has  ended.  When  it  did  so  of- 
ficially, whether  at  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
ventional Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  Treaty  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  Summit 
in  Paris  on  19  November  or  actually  on  16 


July,  when  President  Gorbachev  and  the 
then  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
met  at  a  resort  in  the  Caucasus  mountains, 
when  they  concluded  agreements  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  the  new  Germany 
joining  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization), seems  immaterial.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  process  still  going  on  to  the  present 
day. 

That  has  been  the  net  result  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  over  the  past  year  triggered  by 
glasnost  and  perestroika  launched  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev.  By  abandoning  the  so-called 
Brezhnev  doctrine,  substituting  for  it  the 
"doctrine  of  Frank  Sinatra",  by  which  he 
had  refrained  from  interfering  in  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  domestic  affairs  of  his 
Eastern  European  allies,  Mr.  Gorbachev  had 
tolerated  the  dismantling  of  the  communist 
monopoly  on  power,  and  thus  the  demise  of 
his  Eastern  European  empire.  And  losing  its 
rationale  as  a  separate  state,  the  GDR  (Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic)  has  now  become 
part  of  the  new  unified  Germany.  Gorba- 
chev, in  deed  if  not  in  words,  has  dismantled 
the  legacy  of  Lenin  and  Leninism. 

What  have  all  those  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
meant   for   Europe,    especially  Western 
Europe,  and  indeed  for  the  world  at  large? 
They  have  been  described  as  an  era  of  free- 
dom in  Eastern  Europe;  the  dismantlement 
of  the  communist  monopoly  on  power;  the 
fall  of  the  dominoes;  the  crumbling  of  the 
Soviet  empire;  the  death  of  communism,  the 
end  of  an  era;  and  the  remaking  of  Europe. 
In  the  eyes  of  Western  Europe,  however, 
above  all  what  had  been  perceived  as  the 
Soviet  threat  for  over  four  decades  almost 
suddenly  and  abruptly  disappeared.  What 
had  divided  Europe  into  a  mutually  anta- 
gonistic division  between  East  and  West, 
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represented  respectively  by  the  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of 
NATO  on  the  other,  was  no  more.  The  Cold 
War,  symbolized  by  the  division  of  Ger- 
many, has  unexpectedly  ended,  much  sooner 
perhaps  than  anyone,  either  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  has  ever  hoped  or  expected. 

The  basic  question  now,  however,  after 
the  euphoria  the  world  over  has  subsided 
somewhat,  after  the  dust  has  settled,  is  what 
is  to  be  the  new  world  order  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Cold  War.  In  Europe,  again,  things 
seem  much  simpler.  Now  that  the  Cold  War 
is  over,  the  Warsaw  Pact  seemingly  awaiting 
its  eventual  demise,  NATO  in  the  process  of 
redefining  its  future  role,  the  EEC  (Euro- 
pean Economic  Community)  preparing  for 
the  single  European  market  in  1992  while 
probably  considering  to  help  rehabilitate  and  , 
accommodate  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries in  the  context  of  remaking  Europe 
towards  a  common  European  house  or  the 
confederation  of  Europe  or  some  other  new 
system,  the  strengthened  CSCE  seems  to  be 
the  model  framework  more  firmly  in  place  in 
which  to  manage  the  new  pattern  of  relation- 
ship and  cooperation.  And  now  that  the 
"Soviet  threat"  has  disappeared,  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  seem  to  go  back  to  their 
more  traditional  and  historical  security  pro- 
blems, particulary  related  to  their  unfinished 
business  of  frontiers  and,  particularly  in 
Eastern  Europe,  to  ethnic  tensions,  either 
the  CSCE  machinery  or  bilateral  arrange- 
ments would  likely  be  able  and  available  to 
deal  with  the  possibility  of  new  problems. 

What  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  parti- 
cularly the  Asia-Pacific  region,  with  which 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are  more 
directly  concerned?  Indeed,  in  the  past  cen- 
turies, Europe  was  the  world,  and  whatever 
obtained  in  Europe  used  to  be  assumed  to  be 
true  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  included 


the  First  World  War,  the  Second  World 
War,  and  the  Cold  War.  This  is  not  to  deny 
the  fact  that  the  last  world  war  involved  the 
Pacific  war  or  that  the  Cold  War,  charac- 
terized by  East-West  competitive  and  even  at 
times    confrontative    relationship,  while 
basically  centred  on  Europe,  had  also  its  im- 
pact on  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  This  is  true 
especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1950,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  extension  of  US  containment  policy 
against  what  was  then  perceived  to  be  the 
worldwide  monolithic  communist  threat, 
and  thus  the  Cold  War,  from  Europe  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  It  explains  the  involve- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  countries  in  the 
region  such  as  Japan  and  South  Korea  in 
Northeast    Asia,    the    Philippines  and 
Thailand  in  Southeast  Asia,  Pakistan  in 
South  Asia,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  the  South  Pacific,  in  a  security  alliance 
with  the  United  States  either  on  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis  against  what  was  perceived 
to  be  the  common  threat  of  communism,  be 
it  Soviet  or  Chinese  version  or,  at  some 
stage,  both.  Otherwise  such  an  alliance  was 
forged  on  the  basis  of  some  convergence  of 
interests.  On  the  opposite  side,  if  only  on  a 
bilateral  basis,  one  may  note  the  Soviet 
alliance  with  North  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and 
initially  with  the  PRC.  And  while  some 
ASEAN  countries  have  continued  to  be 
associated  with  Great  Britain,- Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  five-power  defence 
arrangement  as  referred  to  earlier  on,  if 
without  a  well-defined  perception  of  a 
potential  source  or  form  of  external  threat, 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  region  have 
remained  uncommitted  or  opted  for  non- 
alignment  in  their  defence  and  foreign 
policy. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  strategic  en- 
vironment for  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  in- 
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eluding  Southeast  Asia,  however,  one  should 
continue  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential  dif- 
ferences from  Europe.  Unlike  Europe, 
which  in  strategic  or  security  terms  was  for 
over  four  decades  of  the  Cold  War  more  or 
less  neatly  divided  as  referred  to  before,  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  has  always  been  charac- 
terized by  great  diversity  not  only  in  strategic 
or  security  terms,  but  in  so  many  other 
respects  as  well.  Again  unlike  Europe,  where 
alliance  systems  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  Cold  War,  changing 
alignments,  both  among  communist  powers 
and  between  communist  and  noncommunist 
powers  in  the  Asia- Pacific  region  proved  a 
perception  of  the  worldwide  communist 
threat  to  be  oversimplistic.  In  fact,  they  have 
also  helped  reinforce  the  diversity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  question  of  threat  perception 
among  the  countries  of  the  region,  especially 
as  far  as  external  forms  of  threat  are  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  when  the  chips  are  down, 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  region  would 
tend'to  fall  back  on  their  own  more  traditio- 
nal perceptions  of  threat  shaped  by  their 
historical  backgrounds,  geopolitical  setups, 
or  other  social,  political,  economic  and 
cultural  factors. 

In  the  light  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  in 
the  past,  for  example,  some  countries  came 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  threat,  one  more  or  less  real  and  im- 
minent than  the  other,  and  not  necessarily 
related  to  the  communist  ideology;  Since  the 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  1978, 
as  referred  to  earlier,  Thailand,  feeling  itself 
as  a  frontline  state  among  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, has  felt  more  threatened  by  Vietnam 
than  by  either  China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
any  event,  Vietnam  is  like  the  tiger  at  the 
door,  China  the  tiger  in  the  bush.  And  the 
Cambodian  conflict  being  in  a  sense  a  func- 
tion primarily  of  Sino-Vietnamese  conflict  as 


mentioned  before,  it  did  make  sense  for 
Thailand  to  align  itself  closely  with  China  in 
the  face  of  the  Vietnamese  threat,  wereas  the 
Soviet  Union  being  a  friend  of  Vietnam's, 
thus  a  friend  of  an  enemy's,  was  regarded  as 
a  more  potential  source  of  external  threat 
than  China,  a  perception  apparently  shared 
by  Singapore. 

Thus  while  the  security  concerns  of  the 
countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  did 
relate  to  a  large  measure  to  the  great  powers, 
and  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cold  War  in 
the  past  had  its  impact  on  the  security  orien- 
tation of  these  countries,  their  perceptions  of 
threat  to  their  security  have  not  been  con- 
fined solely  to  the  communist-anticom- 
munist  division  of  the  world.  Japan  is  a  close 
ally  of  the  United  States.  Yet  some  countries 
in  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  including  some 
other  allies  of  the  United  States  as  well,  have 
continued  to  be  concerned  over  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  future  threat  posed  by  the  resurgence 
of  Japanese  militarism.  Whether  or  not  such 
a  perception  is  realistic  is  beside  the  point. 
Then  mention  must  be  made  of  a  perception 
of  threat  posed  by  neighbouring  countries. 
The  case  of  Thailand's  concern  over  the 
Vietnamese  threat  has  been  made.  And  part- 
ly because  of  past  experience  related  to  In- 
donesia's somewhat  adventuristic  foreign 
policy  and  partly  perhaps  as  a  reflection  of 
small-big  power  complex,  there  are  likely 
some  lingering  suspicions  on  the  part  of  its 
neighbours  such  as  the  PNG  and  Singapore 
of  Indonesia's  future  intentions  and  of  a 
possible  threat  it  may  pose  to  their  security. 

The  new  era  of  great  power  detente, 
namely  the  superpower  and  Sino-Soviet  de- 
tente, leading  now  to  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  is  indeed  a  welcomed  development  for 
the  whole  world,  including  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  It  has  certainly  created  a  more  peace- 
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ful  international  climate.  For  the  countries 
of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  this  is  favourable 
to  their  national  developments.  It  will  likely 
reduce  if  not  eliminate  altogether  the  danger 
of  their  being  embroiled  in  a  great  power 
confrontation.  It  will  also  reduce  the  threat 
of  external  interference  in  regional  affairs 
and  regional  conflicts.  On  the  contrary,  the 
new  emerging  era  or  the  evolving  new  pat- 
tern of  great  power  relationship  may  even 
help  to  solve  regional  conflicts. 

Great  power  interference,  however,  is 
just  one  dimension  of  regional  conflicts, 
especially  if  such  conflicts  are  considered  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  strategic  calculations 
of  major  powers  such  as  the  Vietnam  war, 
Indonesia's  confrontation  with  the  Dutch 
over  West  Irian,  Indonesia's  confrontation 
against  Malaysia,  and  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict. Apart  from  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War 
and  such  major  power  conflicts  as  one  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC  in  the 
past,  seeds  of  conflicts  are  often  to  be  found 
within  and  among  the  regional  states  them- 
selves. Major  power  involvement  or  inter- 
ference, because  of  antagonism  between  the 
major  powers  themselves,  has  served  only  to 
exacerbate  the  conflict  situation.  Unless  and 
until  a  regional  conflict  is  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  strategic  calculation  of  major 
powers,  either  in  the  context  of  the  Cold 
War  or  such  a  major  power  conflict  as  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  in  the  past,  there  seems 
to  be  little  temptation  for  major  power  in- 
volvement or  interference.  As  the  Cold  War 
was  increasingly  losing  its  relevance  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC  were  being  recon- 
ciled, such  recent  conflict  situations  as  in 
Burma,  the  separatist  revolt  in  PNG,  and  the 
continuous  instability  in  the  Philippines, 
have  not  indicated  any  signs  of  external  in- 
terference. In  the  case  of  the  Cambodian 
conflict,  which  has  involved  external  major 
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powers  in  one  way  or  another,  the  main 
obstacle  to  a  solution  seems  to  be  the  at- 
titude of  the  warring  factions  among  the 
Cambodians  themselves,  now  that  in  the 
climate  of  detente  the  great  powers,  especial- 
ly through  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  have  been  able  to  agree  on  some 
modus  of  a  solution,  even  if  the  Chinese 
have  not  seemed  to  budge  significantly  from 
their  position  regarding  the  Khmer  Rouge 
despite  a  change  in  Soviet  policy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  great  power  detente,  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  the  emerging  new  pattern  of 
great  power  relationship  will  be  able  to  help 
solve  regional  conflicts.  If  the  Cambodian 
conflict  is  one  case,  the  present  Gulf  crisis  is 
another  though  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  proper,  in  which  such  a 
prospect  is  to  be  tested.  For  the  "new  world 
order"  would  only  reduce  or  even  eliminate 
at  best  one  dimension  of  security  problems 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  including  South- 
east Asia.  It  would  not  reduce,  let  alone  eli- 
minate, the  seeds  of  conflict,  real  as  well  as 
potential,  inherent  in  the  region  itself,  both 
within  and  among  the  countries  themselves 
therein.  And  to  those  cases  of  conflict 
already  mentioned  one  must  add  the  oft- 
repeated  potential  source  of  future  conflicts 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  involving  South- 
east Asia,  namely  the  South  China  Sea. 

Indeed,  worse  still,  while  the  new  era  of 
great  power  relationship  in  the  wake  of  the 
demise  of  the  Cold  War  may  provide  greater 
assurance  of  international  peace  and  stabili- 
ty, for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  it  at  the  same 
time  may  create  new  security  problems.  In 
the  first  place,  while  the  decline  of  Soviet 
military  presence  in  the  region,  such  as  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Mongolia,  Afgha- 
nistan, Sino-Soviet  borders,  and  from  Viet- 
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nam,  does  not  seem  to  create  much  fuss,  the 
prospect  of  US  withdrawal  from  the  region, 
though  limited,  except  in  the  possible  case  of 
the  bases  in  the  Philippines,  may  worry  US 
allies  and  friends  alike  in  the  region  which 
have  tended  to  take  US  presence  for  granted. 
After  all,  for  over  the  past  four  decades  the 
United  States  has  dominated  the  region,  en- 
joying a  preponderant  position  politically, 
economically,  as  well  as  militarily.  Its 
presence  in  the  region  has  been  a  fact  of  life 
one  tends  to  take  for  granted  despite  US 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  more  than  a 
decade  ago  and  despite  the  Guam  doctrine 
that  has  generally  been  the  accepted  wisdom 
governing  US  policy  in  the  region  under  dif- 
ferent administrations.  The  United  States 
has  maintained  security  commitments  to 
Japan,  South  Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Australia.  It  has  continued  to  en- 
joy a  chain  of  military  bases  around  the 
region,  its  7th  fleet  patrolling  the  waters  of 
the  region  and  in  part  even  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  fact,  even  among  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions some  seem  to  feel  assured  of  the  linger- 
ing US  military  presence  behind  their  backs, 
even  if  hardly  any  of  them  would  want  to  be 
identified  with  it,  Indonesia  least  of  all.  At 
all  events,  they  see  it  as  their  ultimate  in- 
surance. The  argument  has  often  been  put 
forward  that  the  US  bases  in  the  Philippines, 
for  instance,  have  ensured  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia,  if  not  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 

The  validity  of  such  a  proposition,  of 
course,  would  depend  on  the  strength  of  its 
underlying  assumptions.  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  that  without  US  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines Southeast  Asia  would  have  been 
unstable.  But  how  would  one  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Philippines,  the  very  host  of 


those  bases  for  decades,  has  been  one  of  the 
least  stable  countries  in  the  region?  Indeed, 
the  other  way  round  may  be  the  case.  In  the 
experience  of  Indonesia,  US  bases  in  the 
Philippines  even  facilitated  intervention  in 
its  domestic  affairs,  when  it  was  facing  a 
separatist    rebellion    against    the  central 
government    of   President    Soekarno,  to 
whom  the  United  States  was  not  well- 
disposed,  to  put  it  mildly.  And  in  the  event 
of  a  similar  development,  the  United  States 
may  not  hesitate  to  use  its  preponderant 
power  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  or  re- 
gional conflict  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  a  neighbouring  nation  to  serve  its 
own  selfish  interests,  particularly  against  a 
regime  not  to  its  liking.  The  various  cases  of 
central  American  nations  both  long  in  the 
past  and  in  the  recent  past  should  attest  to 
such  a  likelihood.  In  point  of  fact,  the  argu- 
ment that  US  bases  in  the  Philippines  have 
ensured  the  peace  and  stability  of  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  if  one  should  think  in 
terms  of  external  threats,  is  not  unlike  the 
argument    that    nuclear    deterrence  has 
prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war  and 
therefore  it  has  worked,  whereas  the  most 
one  can  say  is  perhaps  that  it  has  not  failed. 

To  my  mind,  the  question  of  US  with- 
drawal, or  rather  a  decline  in  US  military 
presence  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  may  pro- 
bably be  better  addressed  in  a  different  con- 
text, namely,  in  relation  to  Japan.  At  least 
unless  and  until  full  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  realized,  which  under  President  Gorba- 
chev with  his  glasnost  and  perestroika  seems 
to  have  a  better  prospect,  a  decline  of  US 
military  presence,  let  alone  withdrawal  from 
the  region  may  affect  Japan's  sense  of  secu- 
rity. In  the  worst-case  scenario,  Japan  might 
finally  find  an  excuse  "to  go  it  alone"  in  the 
event  that  US  commitment  should  be  per- 
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ceived  as  losing  its  credibility.  It  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  beyond,  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  maintain  its  security  com- 
mitment to  the  defence  of  Japan.  The  South- 
east Asian  nations  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
objections  to  an  increasing  security  role  for 
Japan  insofar  as  it  is  to  be  in  the  context  of 
burden  sharing  and  its  security  ties  with  the 
United  States,  which  would  serve  as  a 
restraint  on  Japan.  This  would  reassure 
Japan's  neighbours  which  may  still  harbour 
some  lingering  doubts  about  its  future  inten- 
tions. 

Indeed,  that  is  admittedly  a  recommen- 
dation for  ambivalence,  especially  from  a 
nonaligned  point  of  view,  which  is  opposed 
to  military  alliances  as  a  matter  of  principle 
in  foreign  policy.  But  in  the  world  of  diplo- 
macy and  state  policy,  clarity  rather  than 
ambivalence  and  ambiguity  is  not  always  a 
reflection  of  wisdom. 

Finally,  while  the  blessing  of  great  power 
detente  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  should 
be  recognized,  there  should  be  no  illusions 
on  the  part  of  the  countries  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  particularly  Southeast  Asia. 
For  it  is  yet  uncertain  as  to  what  kind  of  new 
world  order  is  to  emerge  and  what  kind  of 
power  constellation  is  to  obtain  in  the  re- 
gion. Indeed,  if  the  recent  experience  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  is  of  any 
guide,  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  all  its  five  permanent  members  could 
reach  a  consensus  on  a  series  of  resolutions 
in  the  wake  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
at  least  no  right  to  veto  having  been  exer- 
cised, then  the  new  "world  order"  in  lieu  of 
the  Cold  War  may  take  the  form  of  a  multi- 
polar balance  of  power,  which  the  Security 
Council  is  supposed  to  have  represented,  if  it 
remains  to  be  debated  whether  or  not  the  old 


concept  of  "great  powers"  (the  "big  five"  in 
the  Security  Council)  is  to  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  changing  times  and  circumstances. 
One  would  hope  that  it  would  be  the  kind  of 
balance  of  power  in  which  no  great  power 
preoccupies  a  preponderant  position;  that  it 
would  be  one  in  which  while  the  great 
powers  may  enjoy  certain  privileges,  they 
would  bear  common  responsibility  for  inter- 
national peace  and  stability,  not  on  the  basis 
of  fear  generated  by  a  nuclear  stalemate  or 
balance  of  terror  that  characterized  the  Cold 
War  in  the  past,  but  on  mutually  beneficial, 
non-zero  sum,  interdependent  relationship 
and  cooperation. 

As  mentioned  before,  however,  whether 
or  not  the  new  order  of  the  world  reflected  in 
the  new  emerging  pattern  of  great  power  re- 
lationship, in  contrast  to  the  Cold  War  bi- 
polar system,  will  be  able  to  do  so,  among 
other  things  by  helping  resolve  regional  con- 
flicts, remains  to  be  seen.  The  Cambodian 
conflict,  and  above  all  the  Gulf  crisis,  may 
serve  as  test  cases. 

Moreover,  given  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional relations,  which  constitutes  an  "anar- 
chical society"  consisting  of  fully  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  a  multipolar  balance 
of  power  system  will  not  preclude  or  prevent 
competitive  relationship  among  states,  espe- 
cially among  major  powers,  if  short  of  war. 
But  in  the  nuclear  age,  they  will  have  to  live 
with  one  another  in  the  context  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  peaceful  competition.  They 
will  have  to  find  ways  to  manage  their  over- 
all relationship  with  a  view  not  only  to  aver- 
ting the  danger  of  war,  clearly  an  area  of 
common  interest,  but  also  to  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power.  And  other  than  the  fun- 
damental area  of  common  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  war,  they  should  seek,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  world  order,  to  find  wider 
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and  wider  areas  of  common  interest  as  foun- 
dations for  cooperation  that  may  further 
sustain  the  climate  of  the  new  world  order. 


ZOPFAN:  Its  Continued  Relevance 

It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN 
continues  to  be  relevant  in  the  changing  stra- 
tegic environment  of  the  world,  especially  as 
far  as  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  concerned  as 
discussed  above.  In  fact,  it  assumes  even 
greater  significance  and  has  become  even 
more  relevant.  Firstly,  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  the  emerging  new  world  order,  and  for  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  new  world  order  or  the  new  power 
constellation  may  create  new  security  pro- 
blems, even  if  it  is  likely  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  the  countries  of  the  region  getting  em- 
broiled in  great  power  conflict  and  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  external  interference.  This 
refers  particularly  to  the  possibility  of  a 
decline  of  the  Soviet  and  especially  US  mili- 
tary presence,  so  that  while  the  new  world 
order  is  likely  to  be  a  multipolar  balance  of 
power  with  no  single  power  occupying  a  pre- 
ponderant position,  it  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  case  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  left  with 
the  PRC,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
possibly  being  the  dominant  power  in  the 
region  with  no  other  great  power  to  effective- 
ly restrain  its  international  behaviour. 

Secondly,  if  now  less  militaristic  and  less 
confrontative,  in  the  new  world  order, 
which  is  likely  to  be  a  multipolar  balance  of 
power  as  discussed  above,  the  great  powers 
are  likely  to  continue  to  engage  themselves  in 
a  competitive  relationship  because  of  the 
nature  of  international  relations  dominated 
by  sovereign  and  independent  states.  This 
means  that  the  countries  of  the  region  will 


continue  to  be  an  arena  of  great  power 
rivalry,  even  if  as  just  mentioned,  such  com- 
petition is  likely  to  be  less  militaristic  and 
less  confrontative  in  nature.  It  also  means 
that  though  of  lesser  degree  the  countries  of 
the  region,  particularly  Southeast  Asia,  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  external  inter- 
ference. 

Thirdly,  with  one  dimension  of  regional 
conflicts  reduced,  namely  external  inter- 
ference, seeds  of  potential  conflict  remain 
inherent  in  the  region,  within  as  well  as 
among  the  countries  therein.  These  con- 
stitute potential  sources  of  domestic  as  well 
as  regional  conflicts,  which  somehow  may 
invite  external  interference. 

Indeed,  the  precise  meaning  or  definition 
of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  may  be 
worked  out  and  formally  formulated.  But 
basically  the  three  concept  should  be  under- 
stood in  a  holistic  manner,  in  the  sense  that 
they  constitute  an  integrated,  a  whole,  and 
comprehensive  and   inseparable  concept. 
This  should  refer  to  the  absence  of  any  form 
of  conflict,  be  it  domestic,  regional,  or  inter- 
national, as  well  as  of  external  interference. 
This  may  be  attained  if  ZOPFAN  is  above 
all  to  be  more  inward  than  outward-looking 
oriented.  In  essence,  this  means  that  the 
countries  of  the  region  should  put  their  own 
houses  in  order,  individually  as  well  as  col- 
lectively, so  as  to  prevent  domestic  or  re- 
gional conflicts,  which  would  provide  room 
for  external  interference.  With  this  end  in 
view,  they  should  also  attempt  to  be  more  in- 
dependent of  the  great  powers  or  less  depen- 
dent upon  them  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mote good  neighbourly  relations  with  one 
another  for  common  benefit.  Here  lies  the 
continued  significance  and  relevance  of 
ASEAN   regionalism.    Relationship  and 
cooperation  with  major  powers,  which  at 
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this  stage  is  still  characterized  by  asym- 
metrical interdependence  in  favour  of  the 
great  powers  ought  to  be  geared  to  the  aim 
that  the  role  of  the  major  powers  in  pro- 
viding various  forms  of  aid  and  assistance  is 
aimed  at  helping  the  countries  of  the  region 
to  help  themselves  in  the  end.  And  greater 
independence  from  the  major  powers  would 
necessarily  imply  eventually  to  be  free  from 
military  alliances  and  foreign  military  bases, 
which  are  in  principle  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
ZOPFAN. 

As  regard  domestic  conflicts,  by  defini- 
tion they  are  within  the  domain  of  a  nation's 
domestic  affairs.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned. Only  if  a  nation  is  able  to  prevent, 
contain,  and  overcome  internal  conflicts  can 
it  ensure  its  security  and  stability.  In  other 
words,  the  maintenance  of  a  nation's  secu- 
rity and  stability  primarily  depends  on  its 
capability  to  put  its  own  house  in  order. 

Indeed,  while  the  threat  or  danger  of  in- 
ternal conflicts,  in  whatever  form,  may  re- 
main dormant,  the  possibility  of  its  future 
expression  or  manifestation,  given  the 
necessary  favourable  conditions,  cannot  be 
dismissed  altogether.  The  process  of  na- 
tional development  is  likely  to  have  its  own 
momentum  and  dynamics.  It  is  likely  to 
create  its  own  inherent  problems  of  socio- 
cultural,  economic,  and  eventually  political 
nature.  It  may  give  rise  to  social  discontent 
over  what  may  be  perceived  as  practices  of 
injustice,  inequitable  distribution  of  prospe- 
rity as  the  fruits  of  development  and  the  like, 
aggravated  by  rising  demands  and  expecta- 
tions attendant  upon  improvements  of  living 
standards  as  a  result  of  development.  These 
constitute  sources  of  social  unrest  and  up- 
heavals that  subversive  and  insurgent 
elements,  whatever  their  motivations,  Can 
manipulate  and  exploit  for  their  own  ends. 


The  success  of  a  nation  in  preventing  the 
emergence  of  such  social  phenomena  will  be 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  its  respon- 
siveness to  popular  aspirations,  demands 
and  expectations  for  progress,  prosperity 
and  social  justice,  so  as  to  eradicate  the  seeds 
and  causes  of  internal  conflicts.  This  is  the 
underlying  idea  of  the  principle  of  national 
resilience.  It  is  in  essence  a  nation's  strength, 
cohesion,  and  capability  in  all  the  aspects  of 
its  national  life,  particularly  in  the  ideolo- 
gical, political,  socio-cultural,  economic  and 
military  fields,  to  ensure  its  own  internal 
stability  and  thus  security  from  external  in- 
terference. 

The  development  of  the  national  re- 
silience of  each  ASEAN  member  state  will 
combine,  if  still  vaguely  defined,  to  promote 
the  development  of  ASEAN  regional  re- 
silience. If  national  resilience  ensures  inter- 
nal security  and  stability,  then  regional  re- 
silience would  ensure  regional  stability  and 
security.  And  both  levels  of  resilience  would 
ensure  security  from  external  interference. 
And  if  rejection  of  external  interference  is  to 
be  the  basic  principle  or  motive  underlying 
the  idea  of  ZOPFAN,  then  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  its  realization  is  to  be  founded, 
above  all,  upon  both  national  and  regional 
resilience. 

As  regards  regional  conflicts,  they  are  by 
definition  within  the  realm  of  inter-state  re- 
lations in  the  region.  Regional  security, 
therefore,  particularly  from  external  inter- 
ference invited  not  only  by  domestic  but  also 
by  inter-state  or  regional  conflicts,  is  to  be 
the  primary  common  responsibility  of  the 
nations  of  the  region.  And  as  stated  in  the 
Bangkok  Declaration,  it  is  based  on  this  con- 
sideration that  ASEAN  was  established.  In 
essence,  this  means  that  the  regional  states, 
particularly  member  states  of  ASEAN, 
should  be  able  to  settle  their  differences  and 
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disputes  by  peaceful  means,  without  resort 
to  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 

At  the  formal  level,  there  is  already  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  in  South- 
east Asia,  which  provides  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  force  and  a  mechanism  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  Perhaps,  again  at  the 
formal  level,  this  is  yet  to  be  supported  by 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  non-aggres- 
sion pacts  between  the  countries  of  the 
region. 

Formal  agreements,  however,  are  to  be 
sustained  by  concrete  efforts.  This  means 
strengthening  regional  cooperation  of 
ASEAN  in  all  fields  and  widening  areas  of 
cooperation.  They  are  also  to  be  sustained 
by  continuous  confidence-building 
measures.  Indeed,  ASEAN  is  in  itself  a  con- 
fidence building  measure,  and  various  forms 
and  fields  of  regional  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  ASEAN  constitute,  in 
essence,  confidence-building  measures  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  danger  of  regional 
conflicts.  Yet  confidence-building  may  also 
need  to  be  sustained  by  a  formal  agreement 
of  arms  control,  if  only  to  commonly  define 
levels  of  national  armaments  so  as  to  provide 
greater  assurance  of  one  another's  inten- 
tions. 

Finally,  mentioned  is  to  be  made  of  the 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear 
weapons-free  zone  (NWFZ)  for  Southeast 
Asia  proposed  to  be  an  essential  element  of 
ZOPFAN.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  details  of  the  concept.  But  one 
might  well  argue  that  with  the  signing  and 
gradual  implementation  of  the  INF  Treaty 
and  the  ongoing  process  towards  START 
Treaty,  even  if  one  should  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  elimination  of 


nuclear  weapons,  the  relevance  of  nuclear 
weapons  themselves  is  likely  to  decrease  in 
the  years  to  come.  This  means  that  NWFZ 
may  be  losing  its  significance  and  relevance. 
Increasingly  more  relevant,  perhaps,  would 
be  the  question  of  chemical  weapons,  which 
have  been  described  as  the  atomic  bombs  for 
the  poor  developing  nations,  which  would 
need  lower  and  less  sophisticated  technology 
than  nuclear  weapons,  but  with  destructive 
capability  over  which  the  world  is  becoming 
increasingly  concerned. 


Conclusion 

ZOPFAN  continues  to  be  relevant  in  the 
changing  strategies  environment,  particular- 
ly in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  although  certain 
changes  seem  to  be  in  order  in  terms  of  new 
thinking,  orientation,  and  emphasis.  If  the 
fundamental  idea  of  ZOPFAN  is  to  be  the 
avoidance  of  all  forms  of  conflict  for  the 
region  of  Southeast  Asia,  then  above  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  must  prove  them- 
selves capable,  first,  of  creating  peace,  in- 
deed, ZOPFAN,  among  themselves,  before 
they  think  of  selling  the  idea  to  the  external 
world.  This  is  what  I  have  referred  to  as 
more  inward  than  outward-looking  orienta- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  existing  constraints  and 
obstacles,  ZOPFAN  has  continued  to  be  a 
long-term  ideal.  With  the  emergence  of  a 
new  world  order,  such  constraints  and 
obstacles  seem  to  be  more  internal  to  the 
region  of  Southeast  Asia  itself  than  external 
in  nature.  These,  such  as  the  question  of 
alliance  and  foreign  military  bases,  and 
inter-state  differences  and  dispute,  though 
dormant,  need  to  be  dealt  with  first  once  and 
for  all.  If  the  countries  of  the  region,  parti- 
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cularly  ASEAN,  should  fail  in  realizing  the 
idea  of  ZOPFAN,  then  the  blame  would  be 
on  themselves  more  than  on  external  powers. 

Would  ZOPFAN  constitute  a  concrete 
framework  or  rather  an  ideal,  which  by  defi- 
nition may  not  be  fully  realized,  in  which 
sense  it  should  serve  as  not  much  more  than 
an  expression  of  intentions  and  aspirations? 
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1  would  take  the  latter  case.  Still,  we  can 
come  ever  closer  to  that  ideal  by  making 
continuous  efforts  at  promoting  a  complex 
network  of  arrangements  in  the  region  that 
would  ensure  ever  increasing  peace,  security, 
and  stability  of  Southeast  Asia,  some  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  above,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  international  peace,  security  and 
stability. 


ASEAN  and  the  Pacific 
in  the  1990s 

Mochtar  KUSUMAA  TMADJA 


THE  Southeast  Asian  region  has  gone 
through  several  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  decades  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s  were  characterised  by  turbulence  and 
conflict,  domestic  as  well  as  intra-regional. 
The  chronic  instability  and  the  conflicts  then 
prevailing  provided  an  opportunity  for  extra 
regional  powers  to  interfere  and  intervene  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  that  time  becoming  a  thea- 
tre for  great  power  involvement  and  rivalry 
in  the  region.  The  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  were  objects  or  pawns  in  a  game  of  in- 
ternational relations  and  power  controlled 
and  influenced  by  external  powers.  The 
destiny  of  the  regions  was  not  ours  to  shape 
and  power  was  in  the  hands  of  external 
powers  beyond  our  control. 

It  was  only  after  countries  in  the  region 
settled  their  differences  and  took  matters  of 
concern  to  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
into  their  own  hands  that  things  started  to 
change.  The  declaration  made  in  Bangkok 
by  the  five  original  members  establishing 
ASEAN  in  1967  was  an  important  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Southeast  Asia  as 


finally  we  took  the  decision  to  determine  in- 
to our  own  destiny.  The  situation  in  South- 
east Asia  has  since  then  undergone  a  tremen- 
dous change. 

Developments  since  the  establishment  of 
ASEAN  in  1967  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  stages.  The  first  stage  from  1967  till 
1977  was  one  of  confidence  building  between 
former  protagonists  in  ASEAN  sub-regional 
conflicts  and  the  laying  of  foundations  for 
future  cooperation.  The  Bangkok  Declara- 
tion of  1967  is  essentially  a  political  docu- 
ment. It  lays  down  in  concise  form  the  de- 
clared intent  and  aspirations  of  the  five 
Southeast  Asian  nations  to  promote  regional 
peace  and  stability  and  strive  for  the  eco- 
nomic growth,  social  progress  and  cultural 
development  of  the  peoples  of  the  region. 
The  Bangkok  Declaration  was  and  remains 
an  important  document  as  it  signals  the  start 
of  new  era  of  cooperation  for  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia.  It  had  just  concluded  a 
period  of  tension  and  conflict  mainly  caused 
by  "confrontation"  between  Indonesia  and 
her  immediate  neighbours. 
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In  1971  the  ASEAN  Head  of  States 
issued  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  on 
ZOPFAN  (Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and 
Neutrality)  declaring  their  desire  to  create  a 
zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  reaffirmed  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  the  Bangkok  Declaration  for 
peace  and  political  stability  in  the  region  and 
freedom  from  entanglements  with  and  inter- 
vention from  outside  powers.  Like  the  Bang- 
kok Declaration,  the  ZOPFAN  Declaration 
was  a  political  statement.  The  significance  of 
the  Kuala  Lumpur  ZOPFAN  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  issued  at  the  height  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  should  therefore  be 
seen  as  an  expression  of  ASEAN' s  determi- 
nation not  only  to  develop  as  free  societies 
but  also  of  their  desire  to  be  free  from  in- 
volvement in  the  competition,  rivalry  and 
conflicts  between  outside  powers. 

It  was  not  until  the  Bali  Summit  of 
ASEAN  Heads  of  State  and  governments 
held  in  February  1976  that  documents  of  a 
legal  nature  were  issued.  The  Bali  Summit, 
held  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  Southeast  Asia,  produced  two 
documents:  (1)  a  Declaration  of  ASEAN 
Concord;  and  (2)  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Decla- 
ration on  ASEAN  Concord  is  important 
because  it  not  only  reaffirmed  the  principles 
and  aspirations  expressed  in  the  Bangkok 
Declaration  and  declaration  on  ZOPFAN 
but  contained  also  a  programme  of  action 
which  spelled  out  in  detail  the  concrete  steps 
that  were  to  be  taken  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  trade  and  social,  and  ex- 
ternal fields.  It  adopted  in  a  concrete  form  a 
frame  work  of  ASEAN  cooperation  contain- 
ing also  guidelines  on  the  machinery  for 
economic  cooperation  and  a  joint  approach 
to  world  economic  problems. 


From  an  institutional  point  of  view  the 
Bali  ASEAN  Concord  is  important  as  it  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  an  improvement  in  the 
machinery  for  cooperation  by  directing  the 
signing  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Establish- 
ment on  the  ASEAN  Secretariat  and  agree- 
ing on  a  periodic  review  of  the  ASEAN  or- 
ganisation with  the  view  to  improving  its  ef- 
fectiveness. It  was  also  agreed  to  study  the 
desirability  of  a  new  constitutional  frame- 
work for  ASEAN.  On  the  matter  of  security 
it  stated  that  cooperation  of  members  state 
in  security  matters  would  be  on  a  non 
ASEAN  basis,  which  means  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  in  accordance  with  the  mutual  needs 
and  interest  of  the  member  of  states. 

The  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation 
signed  in  Bali  on  February  24,  1976  is  an  im- 
portant legal  document  as  it  enshrines  in 
treaty  form  the  principles  and  aspirations  of 
the  ASEAN  member  countries  contained  in 
the  previous  declaration.  They  have  thereby 
become  a  legal  commitment  of  the  countries 
involved  and  unlike  the  declaration  binding 
upon  successors  governments.  Besides  the 
two  documents  signed  by  the  Heads  of  States 
and  Government,  the  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  also  signed  an  agreement  esta- 
blishing the  ASEAN  Secretariat.  The  Bali 
Summit  and  the  documents  it  produced  can 
therefore  truly  be  said  to  be  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  ASEAN.  It  marks  a  point 
from  which  ASEAN  cannot  return. 

The  second  stage  of  ASEAN's  develop- 
ment started  towards  the  end  of  1978. 
Following  a  goodwill  visit  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Vietnam  to  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, the  world  was  shocked  by  a  lightning 
attack  on  the  capital  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Kampuchea  by  Vietnamese 
forces  in  late  December  1978.  ASEAN  which 
had  just  set-up  the  rudiments  of  its  legal 
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structure  and  institutions  for  development 
and  international  cooperation  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  now  put  before  an  agonizing 
choice.  It  could  either  ignore  or  acquiesce  in 
what  Vietnam  had  done  accepting  its  pro- 
testations that  they  were  saving  the  Kampu- 
chean  people  from  the  horrors  of  the  Pol  Pot 
regime/or  ASEAN  could  take  a  principled 
stand  against  an  act  which/whatever  its 
motivation/amounted  to  a  breach  of  the 
very  principles  ASEAN  stands  for,  namely: 
(1)  mutual  respect  for  the  independence, 
sovereignty,  equally  territorial  and  integrity 
and  national  destiny  of  all  nations;  (2)  the 
right  of  every  state  to  lead  its  national 
existence,  free  from  external  interference, 
subversion,  incursion;  (3)  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  one  another;  (4)  set- 
tlement of  dispute  by  peaceful  means;  (5)  the 
renunciation  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  It 
fell  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  stand.  Indonesia  chose  to 
take  a  principled  stand  against  the  armed  in- 
tervention and  immediately  consulted  its 
partners.  Though  by  no  means  easy,  in  the 
end  of  the  position  to  take  a  firm  stand 
against  the  armed  intervention  of  Vietnam  in 
Kampuchea  prevailed  and  a  joint  statement 
was  issued  on  behalf  of  all  ASEAN  countries 
in  Jakarta  stating  the  ASEAN's  position 
based  on  the  principles  of  respect  for 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  as  contained 
in  the  ASEAN  Concord,  the  Bandung  Prin- 
ciples, and  the  UN  Charter  This  was  fol- 
lowed later  by  a  special  meeting  of  the 
ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  in  Bangkok. 
ASEAN  and  especially  Indonesia,  had  no 
choice  other  than  stand  firmly  against  the 
armed  intervention  of  Vietnam  in  Kampu- 
chea. To  do  otherwise  would  seriously 
damage  the  credibility  of  ASEAN,  indeed 
could  have  made  ASEAN  completely  irrele- 
vant. 


Indonesia  had  an  added  reason  to  take 
the  stand  they  did  in  that  to  do  otherwise  and 
be  seen  as  acquiescing  in  Vietnam's  armed 
intervention  in  Kampuchea  would  run 
counter  to  Indonesia's  policy  on  Southeast 
Asia,  especially  towards  its  nearest  neigh- 
bours, which  it  had  publicly  embraced  since 
signing  the  Bangkok  Declaration  on  the 
establishment  of  ASEAN.  To  have  taken  the 
other  course  or  even  have  wavered  would 
have  shaken  the  very  foundation  of  ASEAN 
solidarity  and  cooperation.  For  Indonesia 
there  was  simply  no  other  choice. 

Later  developments  have  fully  vindicated 
the  steps  ASEAN  has  taken  on  the  Kampu- 
chea question.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
ASEAN  policy  on  Kampuchea  was  not  with- 
out its  critics.  The  criticism  was  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  was  too  legalistic.  Some  critics 
advocated  a  more  "realistic"  approach 
meaning  perhaps  that  we  should  have  ac- 
cepted the  "de  facto"  situation  created  by 
the  use  of  force  by  Vietnam  in  Kampuchea. 
To  have  done  so,  however,  would  be  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  legal  commitment  of  In- 
donesia as  an  ASEAN  member  state 
signatory  to  the  ASEAN  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Cooperation,  but  also  to  be  the  very 
principles  on  which  ASEAN  was  founded 
and  to  which  it  owes  its  strength  and  resi- 
lience. 

Year  after  year  since  it  tabled  the  first 
resolution  on  Kampuchea  before  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  1979  the  stature  of 
ASEAN  has  grown.  Paradoxically,  the  Kam- 
puchea question  has  helped  ASEAN's 
growth  as  a  political  entity,  despite  its  being 
basically  an  association  of  states  for  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  cooperation.  The 
Kampuchea  question  has  been  both  a 
catalyst  and  unifying  force  for  ASEAN  as 
the  various  national  interests  coincided  on 
this  issue  of  common  interest. 
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Despite  the  nuances  and  different  ap- 
proaches used  by  the  various  ASEAN 
member  nations  they  basically  share  a  belief 
in  a  free  market  economy.  This  common 
belief  in  a  free  market  economy  and  a  shared 
experience  in  confronting  the  Kampuchea 
problem  has  strengthened  ASEAN  over  the 
years.  The  initial  suspicion  and  caution  have 
gradually  been  replaced  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  confidence  even  when  a  com- 
plete identity  of  views  has  not  been  possible 
in  every  respect.  As  the  ASEAN  member 
states  have  been  able  to  identify  more  com- 
mon interests  with  one  another  and  learn  the 
benefits  of  coordinating  their  policies  and 
positions  on  issues  of  interest  to  more  than 
one  member,  ASEAN' s  influence  in  interna- 
tional forums  like  the  UNCTAD,  Group  of 
77  and  GATT  has  grown  over  the  years. 
ASEAN' s  officials  have  become  accustomed 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  not  only  on 
questions  like  Kampuchea  but  also  on  mat- 
ters as  diverse  as  tourism  or  the  protection  of 
the  environment.  From  ESCAP  to  the  UN, 
from  the  Uruguay  Round  and  the  GATT, 
from  the  Non  Allied  Movement  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  OECD,  ASEAN  has  made  its 
presence  felt.  As  1987  drew  to  a  close  and  the 
solution  to  the  Kampuchea  question  came 
into  sight  after  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  under- 
standing between  Indonesia  as  ASEAN' s 
inter-locutor  and  Vietnam  in  July  1987, 
ASEAN  entered  into  its  third  stage  of  its 
development. 

People  started  to  think  what  the  future  of 
ASEAN  would  be  after  Kampuchea  and  felt 
that  something  had  to  be  done  as  the  old 
ways  of  consultation  and  cooperation  were 
no  longer  felt  adequate.  It  was  during  these 
times  of  uncertainty  over  the  future  course 
of  ASEAN  that  the  Heads  of  States  and 
Government  decided  to  hold  its  summit  in 
Manila.  The  ASEAN  Summit  Meeting  in 


Manila  in  1987  can  be  considered  as  the  close 
of  the  second  stage  in  the  growth  of 
ASEAN.  The  holding  of  the  Summit 
Meeting  in  Manila  itself  was  an  achievement 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  commitment  to 
ASEAN  on  the  part  of  the  ASEAN  member 
states  as  at  the  time  the  situation  in  the 
capital  of  the  Philippines  was  not  very 
stable.  The  very  fact  that  the  Aquino 
Government  was  able  to  hold  the  ASEAN 
Summit  Meeting  in  Manila  at  all  very  much 
increased  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Aquino  Government  to  control  the  situation. 
The  Summit  Meeting  itself  besides  reaffirm- 
ing ASEAN' s  determination  to  continue 
cooperation  in  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  fields  did  not  produce  any  breath- 
taking decisions.  It  did,  however,  contain  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  ASEAN  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nuclear  weapons  free 
zone  for  Southeast  Asia  in  the  future.  From 
the  economic  point  of  view,  the  decisions  or 
the  Manila  Summit  were  rather  mcuoi. 
While  the  list  of  items  covered  under 
Preferential  Trade  Agreement  (PTA)  was  ex- 
panded to  cover  15,000  items  skeptics  noted 
that  the  items  important  for  intra-ASEAN 
trade  were  largely  left  out.  Much  more  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  ASEAN  eco- 
nomies was  the  heightened  activity  of  the 
Japanese. 

Following  the  Statement  of  Japanese 
policy  on  Investment  and  Trade  in  the 
ASEAN  region  by  MITI  Minister  Tamura  in 
Bangkok  1987,  the  then  Prime  Minister 
Takashita  unveiled  a  US$2  billion  ASEAN 
Fund  for  Development  at  the  meeting  with 
the  Heads  of  ASEAN  states  of  Governments 
in  Manila  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
ASEAN  Summit.  Little  did  people  realise  at 
that  time  that  these  two  events  were  to  herald 
an  expansion  and  increase  of  Japanese  eco- 
nomic and  investment  activity  in  the  ASEAN 
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region,  thereby  ushering  in  the  third  stage  of 
ASEAN  development  which  can  best  be 
described  as  a  Japanese  led  growth  of  the 
ASEAN  economies  since  the  late  80s. 

The  growth  of  the  economies  of  Thailand 
and  Malaysia  fulled  mainly  by  Japanese  in- 
vestment and  trade  has  been  phenomenal 
especially  since  1987  followed  later  by  In- 
donesia. Even  the  Philippine  economy  has 
respectable  growth  rates  despite  occasional 
symptoms  of  political  instability.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  political  stability  in  the  ASEAN 
countries  since  the  late  sixties  accompanied 
by  fairly  steady  and  consistent  economic 
growth  during  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  despite  occasional  downturns 
caused  by  weak  commodity  prices  has  pro- 
vided a  firm  foundation  for  the  Japanese  led 
industrial  development  to  effect  significant 
structural  changes  in  their  economies 
transforming  them  from  commodity  based 
developing  countries  into  new  NIE's. 

This  Japanese-led  economic  growth  of 
the  ASEAN  economies  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come  despite  some 
slowing  down  for  Thailand  and  to  some  ex- 
tend Malaysia.  For  Indonesia  it  has  just 
begun  and  will  only  gain  full  momentum 
when  she  is  able  to  overcome  the  limitations 
in  her  infrastructure,  physical,  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  legal.  Because  of  her  size, 
resources  and  population,  Indonesian  can 
look  forward  to  a  future  of  long  term  growth 
provided  the  present  political  stability  en- 
dures. 

The  dramatic  developments  in  the  eco- 
nomies of  the  ASEAN  member  countries, 
especially  since  1987  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations and  goals  set  during  the  Manila 
Summit  in  1987.  At  the  time  the  increase  in 
items  on  the  PTA  list  to  15,000  items  seemed 


an  important  achievement.  The  situation 
faced  by  the  ASEAN  member  countries  eco- 
nomies at  present  are  vastly  different.  The 
export  oriented  economies  of  ASEAN  have 
greatly  benefited  from  trade  and  economic 
relations  with  countries  outside  ASEAN  vin- 
dicating the  view  of  those  that  never  had 
much  faith  in  intra-ASEAN  trade. 

In  the  meantime  Europe  has  been  making 
great  progress  towards  a  united  economy 
and  "Europe  1992"  is  hardly  questioned  any 
longer.  The  USA  and  Canada  have  had 
closer  trade  and  economic  cooperation  since 
1989  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  extent 
such  cooperation  to  Mexico  and  their  coun- 
tries in  South  America.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  concluded  an  agreement  on 
closer  economic  cooperation  (CER).  For 
most  if  not  all  ASEAN  member  countries, 
however,  Japan  is  by  far  the  most  important 
trade  and  investment  partner,  being  in  fact 
the  most  important  cause  of  their  economic 
growth  and  integration  followed  by  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Hongkong.  Given  the  con- 
straints to  investment  and  trade  encountered 
in  China  and  Eastern  Europe  which  are 
potential  competitors  of  ASEAN  on  matters 
of  foreign  investment  and  trade,  this  trend  is 
likely  to  continue  for  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  It  is  important  therefore  for  ASEAN 
to  formulate  a  policy  to  meet  these  new 
developments  and  challenges  in  the  global 
economy. 

The  present  development  had  in  fact 
been  foreseen  as  far  back  as  1984.  At  the 
ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  in  Jakar- 
ta in  1964  a  consensus  was  reached  between 
the  ASEAN  member  countries  to  enhance 
the  dialogue  with  their  Pacific  dialogue  part- 
ners and  Europe.  To  demonstrate  ASEAN' s 
commitment  to  the  idea  of  South-South 
Cooperation,  besides  economic  and  trade 
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consultations  with  the  developed  countries 
of  the  Pacific,  the  Foreign  Ministers  also 
agreed  on  a  Human  Resource  Development 
Project  which  would  mainly  benefit  coun- 
tries of  the  South  Pacific.  ASEAN's  two 
tired  policy  on  Pacific  Cooperation,  how- 
ever, never  got  off  the  ground  because  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  members 
to  support  the  new  approach  preferring  in- 
stead to  continue  the  series  of  bilateral  talks 
between  ASEAN  member  countries  and 
their  dialogue  partners  which  by  then 
already  had  become  an  anachronism. 

It  was  not  until  1989  with  the  proposal  of 
PM  Hawke  of  Australia  that  the  idea  of 
Pacific  Cooperation  got  a  new  lease  of  life 
trough  it  was  initially  suspected  as  being  an 
effort  to  create  a  trading  block  because  of  an 
initial  attempt  to  exclude  the  USA.  It  seemed 
indeed  an  answere  to  "Europe  1992"  and 
the  US-Canada  Trade  Cooperation  Treaty 
although  the  charge  of  attempting  to  create  a 
trading  block  consisting  of  Australia, 
ASEAN,  Japan  and  other  Asian  countries 
was  categorically  denied.  ASEAN  which  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  APEC  in  the  begin- 
ning has  gradually  accepted  APEC  for  want 
of  a  self-generated  initiative  at  the  time  as  its 
own  idea  of  the  original  ASEAN-Pacific 
dialogue  had  been  still-born.  The  necessary 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  APEC  to  ad- 
dress the  reservations  and  concerns  ASEAN 
had  about  the  concept  in  its  original  form. 

The  first  reservation  ASEAN  had  with 
regard  to  Prime  Minister  Hawke' s  initiative 
for  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  or 
APEC  was  its  apprehension  that  this  wider 
regional  effort  at  Pacific-Economic  Coo- 
peration would  dilute  ASEAN's  own  identi- 
ty, cohesion  or  economic  cooperation.  At 
the  same  time  ASEAN  was  attracted  to  the 
idea  of  a  wider  regional  effort  at  Pacific 
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cooperation  as  she  realised  that  she  could 
not  oppose  something  which  was  clearly  a 
trend  of  the  future.  ASEAN's  own  efforts  at 
greater  intra-ASEAN  economic  cooperation 
in  its  various  forms  i.e.  ASEAN  industrial 
projects,  ASEAN  industrial  joint  ventures 
and  the  ASEAN  complementation  schemes 
had  shown  limited  if  not  disappointing 
results.  A  more  outward  looking,  export 
oriented  economic  polity  seemed  to  be  the 
correct  way  to  proceed. 

Most  if  not  all  ASEAN  member  coun- 
tries did  not  share  Australia's  view  expressed 
in  the  original  proposal  to  exclude  the 
United  States.  In  its  original  form  the 
Australian  initiative  for  APEC  looked  like 
an  effort  to  formalise  the  creation  of  a  Yen 
block  i.e.  a  trading  block  of  countries  led  by 
Japan.  Given  the  high  inter-dependence  of- 
the  Japanese  and  American  economies,  any 
effort  to  exclude  the  United  States  would  be 
difficult  for  Japan  to  accept.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent the  same  holds  true  for  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  There  are  some  ASEAN  member 
countries  who  have-significant  trade  and  in- 
vestment ties  with  European  countries  as 
well.  Trade  and  investment  links  between 
ASEAN  and  Europe  should  be  kept  open. 
The  more  so  as  ASEAN  and  the  EC  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Cooperation  in  1980  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  an  ASEAN-EC  Agreement  on 
Industrial  Cooperation  some  time  later. 

While  strong  economic  trade  and  invest- 
ment links  between  ASEAN,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Japan  is  a  readily  observable 
fact,  the  formation  of  the  trade  block  as 
originally  envisaged  is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable.  It  simply  would  not  be  wise  to  put 
all  the  ASEAN  (or  the  ASEAN  and  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand)  eggs  into  the  Japanese 
basket,  considering  the  fact  the  Japanese 
themselves  need  access  to  the  US  and  the 
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European  markets  and  economies. 

ASEAN  was  also  reluctant  to  proceed 
too  rapidly  with  institutionalising  an  APEC 
economic  cooperation  framework  preferring 
the  consultation  format  between  Foreign 
and  Economic  Ministers  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  the  formation  of  a  negotiating  group  as 
the  need  and  occasion  arises  as,  for  instance, 
with  the  Cairns  group  on  commodities.  In 
the  context  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the 
GATT,  ASEAN  sees  APEC  as  a  useful  infor- 
mal group  of  like-minded  countries  working 
together  for  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
round  in  a  battle  arena  between  the  three 
economic  giants  i.e.  EC,  Japan  and  the 
USA. 

ASEAN's  reservations  and  concerns  re- 
garding APEC  were  discussed  at  the 
Kuching  Meeting  of  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers.  At  the  subsequent  APEC 
Ministers  Meeting  in  Singapore  these  con- 
cerns and  the  concerns  and  interests  of  the 
non-ASEAN  members  of  APEC  were  the 
subject  of  discussions,  helping  it  to  develop 
into  a  credible  outward-looking  grouping. 
Having  had  its  concerns  and  reservations 
met,  ASEAN  now  feels  much  more  comfor- 
table with  APEC. 

More  recently  Prime  Minister  Mahathir 
Mohammad  of  Malaysia  has  started  to  pro- 
mote the  East  Asian  Economic  Grouping 
(EAEG),  which  is  envisaged  as  a  vehicle  of 
economic  cooperation  mainly  between  Asian 
countries  with  Malaysia  (ASEAN)  and 
Japan  as  its  core,  excluding  the  US,  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  No  comments 
can  be  given  at  this  stage  as  the  explanations 
given  of  the  concept  as  reported  in  the  press 
show  that  some  shifts  have  occurred  in  em- 
phasis depicting  the  EAEG  now  more  as  a 
forum  for  consultation  in  the  face  of  a  grow- 
ing trend  in  protectionism  in  the  economies 


of  the  developed  world,  rather  than  a  plan  to 
form  a  trading  bloc  of  East  Asian  countries 
under  the  leadership  of  Japan. 

Concluding  our  analysis  of  ASEAN's 
role  in  the  economic  growth  of  ASEAN 
member  countries'  economies,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  ASEAN's  greatest  contribution  has 
been  the  political  stability  it  has  provided, 
enabling  the  member  countries  to  concen- 
trate on  economic  growth  and  development. 
Japan  has  been  the  engine  for  this  economic 
growth  followed  by  Korea,  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  and  the  vehicle  for  growth  has 
been  the  private  sector,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign.  The  role  of  governments  have  been 
most  helpful  when  it  has  deregulated  the  eco- 
nomy as  has  been  dramatically  shown  in  In^ 
donesia  since  1984  or  when  it  helped  the  na- 
tional economy  survive  of  downturn  follow- 
ing a  recession  as  happened  in  Malaysia  in 
1983.  As  stated  earlier  ASEAN's  role  in 
fastering  economic  growth  though  intra- 
ASEAN  economic  cooperation  has  been 
relatively  modest. 

A  relatively  recent  phenomenon  occurring 
in  a  corner  where. the  territories  of  Indone- 
sia, Singapore  and  Malaysia  meet  is  showing 
promise  of  great  growth  potential.  It  is  a 
form  of  cooperation  between  Indonesia  and 
Singapore  to  provide  investment  oppor- 
tunities to  private  companies  on  the  island  of 
Batam  and  a  similar  cooperation  scheme  be- 
tween Singapore  and  the  Malaysian  state  of 
Johor.  Although  occurring  between  ASEAN 
member  countries  these  arrangements  are 
basically  two  sets  or  bilateral  arrangements 
between  neighbouring  countries. 

These  arrangements  have  tremendous 
potential  and  could  serve  as  a  model  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  adjoining 
areas  in  the  ASEAN  sub-region  transcending 
national  boundaries  if  the  successes  achieved 
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in  developing  Batam  and  Bintan  are  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  Riau  Archipelago 
and  beyond.  It  is  up  to  the  Indonesian 
government  to  allow  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  South  Sumatera  and  the  on-shore  part  of 
Riau  province  to  participate  in  this  process 
of  growth  and  development,  by  creating 
growth  and  development  centres  of  her  own 
in  Tanjung  Pinang  (off-shore),  Pakanbaru 
(on-shore)  and  Palembang  as  sister  cities  and 
counter- weights  to  Singapore  to  preserve  a 
balance. 

Since  early  this  year  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  growth  triangle  between  Medan  in 
North  Sumatera,  Penang  and  three  states  in 
the  North  of  the  Peninsula  (Perak,  Kedah 
and  Perlis)  and  Southern  Thailand  have  been 
explored.  Whether  this  potential  for  growth 
and  development  transcending  national 
boundaries  in  the  localities  mentioned  above 
will  indeed  materialise  depend  very  much  on 
the  support  it  gets  from  the  central  govern- 
ments. It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
Federal  Government  of  Malaysia  seems  to 
approve  efforts  made  to  pursue  the  matter. 

It  is  an  administrative  and  in  the  last 
analysis  a  political  decision  which  only  the 
central  governments  in  Jakarta,  Kuala  Lum- 
pur and  Bangkok  can  make.  Admittedly,  the 
matter  of  cross  boundary  trade,  growth  and 
development  looks  different  depending  on 
whether  one  sees  it  from  a  local  view-point 
or  from  a  vantage  point  in  the  respective 
capitals.  Seen  from  the  various  capitals  more 
is  at  stake  than  just  increased  economic 
growth  and  development  fuelled  by  (foreign) 
trade  and  investment  across  nation-state 
boundaries. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  attraction  of 
these  new  forms  of  sub-regional  economic 
integration  its  pace  and  scope  should  be  a 


matter  for  the  (central)  governments  in  the 
various  capitals  to  decide.  One  positive 
aspect  of  this  fairly  recent  phenomenon  is 
that  at  least  here  we  have  a  impetus  for 
growth  and  economic  development  and  inte- 
gration which  comes  from  below  and  is 
generated  domestically  providing  an  alter- 
native to  Japanese  fuelled  economic  growth. 

The  developments  briefly  sketched  out 
above,  combined  with  the  increasing  direct 
contacts  in  trade  and  economies  relations  be- 
tween the  ASEAN  member  countries'  capi- 
tals with  Tokyo,  Seoul,  Taipeh,  Hong  Kong 
and  for  that  matter  other  growth  centres  in 
the  Pacific  Rim  seem  to  suggest  that  ASEAN 
may  increasingly  becoming  less  relevant  to 
the  economic  growth  and  development  of  its 
members  if  they  take  initiatives  and  pursue 
activities  on  their  own. 

Another  factor  affecting  ASEAN' s  rele- 
vance on  the  Southeast  Asian  political  scene 
is  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  cold  war 
situation  between  the  US  and  the  USSR  as  a 
consequence  of  developments  in  Europe 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  collapse  of 
communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe 
following  glasnost  and  perestroika  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  in  turn  affected  the 
Soviet  Union  which  at  present  is  undergoing 
severe  domestic  political  as  well  as  economic 
problems.  With  the  Warsaw  Pact  formally 
disbanded  and  Germany  re-united,  Europe 
has  dramatically  changed  making  "Europe 
1992"  a  distinct  possibility,  changing  at  the 
strategic  level  the  balance  of  power  or  in- 
fluence between  the  US,  EC,  the  USSR  and 
Japan. 

Added  to  the  robust  economic  growth  of 
the  ASEAN  member  countries  achieved  by 
them  in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  formulated 
ASEAN  common  economic  policy,  the  ques- 
tion can  legitimately  asked  whether  ASEAN 
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is  still  relevant.  Economic  growth  of  the  in- 
dividual member  countries  of  ASEAN  will 
not  automatically  lead  to  closer  ASEAN  eco- 
nomic integration.  It  will  only  happen  if  the 
ASEAN  governments  want  it  to  happen.  The 
policies  of  the  ASEAN  governments  from 
the  planning  stage  onwards  can  be  inter- 
woven in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  make  it  into 
one  prosperous  region,  in  which  case  they 
will  have  shared  interests  that  will  draw  them 
together.  But  alternatively  they  can  also  keep 
the  economies  apart,  each  retaining  and  de- 
veloping its  separate  linkages  to  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  Asia,  North-America 
and  Europe.  In  that  case  ASEAN  will 
become  increasingly  irrelevant  as  each 
member  goes  its  own  way. 

Of  the  two  possibilities  I  would  suggest 
that  maintaining  ASEAN  and  strengthening 
it  would  be  the  better  course  to  follow.  The 
coordination  of  national  economic  policies 
and  planning  can  follow  later.  At  an  early 
state  consultation  and  coordination  on  mat- 
ters of  common  concerns  and  interests  like 
trade,  commodity,  labour,  fisheries,  tourism 
and  environmental  protection  would  be  use- 
ful. We  can  of  course  follow  the  other 
course,  each  country  pursing  its  own  na- 
tional interest,  while  ASEAN  is  allowed  to 
wither  away.  The  problem  will  be  that  the 
pursuit  of  narrow  national  interest  will  lead 
to  strains  and  tensions  between  the  member 
nations  creating  the  potential  for  future  con- 
flict in  the  Southeast  Asian  region.  The 
return  of  a  situation  of  political  instability 
which  existed  before  ASEAN  was  born  can 
be  avoided  if  we  build  upon  what  we  have 
achieved  through  cooperation  in  ASEAN. 

Strengthening  ASEAN  institutions  and 
cooperation  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
establishment  of  an  institutional  framework 
and  adoption  of  procedures  of  a  regional 


organisation  like  the  EC.  The  creation  of  an 
EC  type  machinery  and  bureaucracy  would 
stifle  the  dynamism  which  has  characterised 
the  liberalised  and  deregulated  economies  of 
the  ASEAN  member  states  during  the  last 
decade.  Instead  the  unleashed  market  forces 
should  be  followed  and  channelled  in  useful 
ways  preventing  wasteful  duplication  or 
debilitating  competition.  Linkages  between 
ASEAN  member  economies  promoting 
growth  and  enhancing  efficiency  should  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened  and  the  most 
should  be  made  of  the  combined  resources, 
capital,  labour,  technology,  trade  and 
business  experience  for  the  greatest  benefit 
of  all  involved. 

Foreign  capital,  technology  and  know- 
how,  including  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
nationals should  be  made  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  ASEAN  members'  economies 
and  their  peoples.  An  exchange  between 
ASEAN  members  on  their  experience  in 
dealing  with  them  would  be  useful.  The 
preservation  of  ASEAN's  character  as  an 
association  of  (sovereign)  states  is  important 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  ASEAN  and  making 
it  more  effective,  as  member  countries  still 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  a  supra-national 
authority  implicit  in  the  establishment  of  a 
truly  regional  organisation. 

Strengthening  the  ASEAN  Secretariat 
and  making  it  more  effective  is  a  necessary 
first  step.  A  bigger  budget  would  enable  the 
Secretariat  to  hire  professional  people  of 
good  quality.  Strengthening  the  ASEAN 
Secretariat  Committee's  and  enhancing  their 
authority  and  that  of  the  Secretary  General 
would  enable  the  ASEAN  Secretariat  to 
take  over  many  tasks  presently  carried  out 
by  the  great  number  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees coordinated  by  the  ASEAN 
members'  Director  Generals.  This  would 
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save  tremendous  amounts  of  money  spent  on 
travel  between  ASEAN  capitals  by  senior  of- 
ficials to  attend  hundreds  of  meetings  every 
year.  These  changes  would  entail  a  revamp- 
ing of  the  committee  system  at  the  ASEAN 
Secretariat  into  Directorates  or  Bureaus. 

In  fact  a  report  in  1984  by  senior  experts 
headed  by  Dr.  Anand  Panyarachun  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  called  the 
Five  Wise  Men  of  ASEAN  contain  many 
recommendations  which  would  have  im- 
proved ASEAN  if  carried  out.  The  report 
which  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  1982 
Annual  Meeting  of  ASEAN  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  Singapore  may  need  some  modifica- 
tion and  changes  now  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  since  then.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  try  to  effect  changes  or  even  to 
agree  on  a  meaningful  budget  allocation  for 
the  ASEAN  Secretariat.  Several  reasons  ac- 
count for  this  reluctance  to  make  the 
ASEAN  Secretariat  more  effective  in  the 
past.  One  is  complacency  or  inertia.  The  at- 
titude seems  to  have  been:  "Why  make 
changes  or  try  to  make  improvements  when 
we  can  get  along  with  what  we  have?" 

Another  more  serious  reason  I  think,  is  a 
strong  reluctance  to  accept  supra-national 
authority  in  any  measure  and  in  any  form. 


While  such  a  sentiment  is  fully  understan- 
dable on  the  part  of  newly  independent  na- 
tions, it  must  be  understood  that  no  progress 
towards  meaningful  integration  of  the 
ASEAN  community  of  nations  can  be  made 
without  some  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
ASEAN  Secretariat. 

To  make  such  delegation  of  authority  ac- 
ceptable and  manageable  the  mandate  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  programme  he  is 
to  carry  out  can  be  made  subject  to  approval 
by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  representing  the 
member  governments.  This  can  be  done 
every  year  together  with  the  approval  of  that 
year's  budget.  It  can  be  preceded  by  a  review 
and  discussion  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  General  on  the  work  of  the 
ASEAN  Secretariat  in  the  preceding  year. 
These  annual  programmes  should  be  based 
on  a  multi-year  or  five-year  plan  agreed  upon 
and  decided  by  a  Summit  of  the  ASEAN 
Head  of  State  and  Governments  mee*' 
every  three  or  five  years.  These  are  a  few  sim- 
ple suggestions  to  make  ASEAN  a  more  ef- 
fective and  viable  entity.  The  question  is 
whether  we  want  ASEAN  to  continue  to 
exist  and  grow  stronger  or  will  let  it  wither 
away.  As  an  Indonesian  who  has  had  the 
privilege  for  ten  years  of  helping  keep  the 
ASEAN  spirit  of  cooperation  and  solidarity 
alive,  I  hope  that  our  leaders  will  opt  for  an 
answer  in  the  positive. 


ASEAN 

and  the  Remilitarisation  of  Japan: 
Challenges  or  Opportunities? 


B.A.  HAMZAH 


Introduction 


THE  following  assumptions  underline 
this  paper:  First,  Japan  has  pursued 
a  pro-active  diplomacy  in  interna- 
tional politics.  It  has  enhanced  its  political 
profile  by  participating  in  areas  in  which  it 
was  reluctant  to  do  so  in  the  past.  For  exam- 
ple, Japan  is  now  more  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank  and 
other  multilateral  institutions. 

Second,  Japan  is  not  likely  to  sit  on  its 
money  pile  without  a  commensurate  political 
role,  however  defined.  As  Japan  continues 
to  deepen  its  economic  interests  worldwide 
the  fragile  superpower  is  more  likely  to  use 
its  economic  power  to  influence  the  course 
of  world  politics.  In  a  hostile  economic  envi- 
ronment, Japan,  like  all  other  rational 
powers,  may  use  all  available  resources  to 
protect  its  own  interests. 

Third,  Japan  cannot  be  contained  eco- 
nomically as  it  searches  for  a  political  role  in 


an  increasingly  interdependent  world.  Re- 
cently, Kvzo  Akunawa  fired  a  warning  shot 
at  the  Americans  who  wanted  to  use  eco- 
nomic power  to  contain  Japan.  In  the  article 
"Containing  Japan  Is  Not  the  Answer" 
Kuzo  Akunawa  cautioned  the  Americans 
that  US- Japan  relations  have  gone  beyond 
the  mutual  assured  destruction  phase.  He 
maintains  that  "if  one  party  deals  a  blow  to 
the  other,  it  will  boomerang  back  through 
the  financial  services  and  capital  markets 
even  if  the  government  does  not  impose  re- 
taliatory measures."1  The  October  1987 
stock  market  crash  and  other  recessionary 
economic  downturns  and  their  impact  on  the 
world  economy  are  evidence  of  the  mutual 
assured  destruction  (MAD)  syndrome. 

Fourth,  just  as  in  economies,  decisions 
on  defence  cannot  be  completely  separated 
from  political  imperatives.  Defence  is  often 
viewed  as  the  extension  of  politics  by  other 


'Kuzo  Akunawa,  "Containing  Japan  Is  Not  the 
Answer",  Japan  Times,  30  August  1988.  This  article  is 
a  response  to  James  Follows'  outburst  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (May  1989). 
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means.  The  evidence  of  a  major  change  in 
the  way  defence  issues  are  handled  in  Japan 
is  overwhelming.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese 
Parliament  (Diet)  was  prepared  to  discuss 
sending  military  troops  to  participate  in  the 
US  sponsored  multinational  force  in  Saudi 
Arabia  was  itself  a  testimony  of  change.  The 
Bill  on  a  "UN  Peace  Cooperation  Corps"  to 
send  soldiers  in  non-combat  support  role  was 
defeated  in  the  upper  house.  Foreigners  are 
equally  inquisitive  of  Japan  is  military  inten- 
tions. 

Finally,  it  is  not  presumptious  to  suggest 
that  in  a  democracy  such  as  Japan,  the  de- 
cisions to  militarise  or  not  is  very  much  a 
political  decisions;  military  considerations 
are  often  peripheral.  It  is  the  politicians  who 
make  the  decisions.  Soldiers  are  only  to  exe- 
cute what  the  political  masters  want  them  to 
do. 

A  Higher  Political  Profile 

Japan  faces  a  dilemma.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  second  largest  economy  in  the 
world  it  is  an  economic  superpower.  But  it  is 
also  a  political  pigmy.  It  lacks  military  might 
to  influence  international  events.  Japan 
faces  difficult  questions  as  to  how  it  will  res- 
pond to  recent  developments  in  geo-strategic 
terms,  such  as  the  latest  developments  in 
East- West  relations.  For  example,  how  Ja- 
pan respond  to  the  latest  developments  in 
East- West  relations?  Will  the  political  and 
economic  uncertainties  in  the  Soviet  Union 
strengthen  the  position  of  Japanese  hawks 
who  have  been  pushing  for  a  stronger 
Japan?  What  role  should  Japan  play  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  prosperity  during 
peace  time?  Will  Japan  re-militarise?  Will  a 
militarised  Japan  remain  a  friendly  power? 
Will  Japan  become  a  military  power?  Will  it 


project  its  military  power  in  the  future  and  if 
so  what  forms  will  the  projection  take? 

Japanese  foreign  policy  is  built  upon  two 
fundamental  imperatives:  promoting  its  own 
security  needs  and  maintaining  its  economic 
prosperity.  Japan's  foreign  policy  is  also 
premised  on  the  conviction  that  in  a  world  of 
increasing  interdependence,  its  quest  for 
comprehensive  security  is  a  function  of 
world  peace  and  security.  The  two  are  in- 
divisible and  mutually  reinforcing.  Precisely 
to  underscore  the  point,  Japanese  policy 
planners  no  longer  accept  the  external  envi- 
ronment as  rigid  but  rather  as  a  changing 
dynamics  which  they  must  exert  some  in- 
fluence. 

When  Noburo  Takeshita  replaced 
Yushiro  Nakasone  as  Prime  Minister  in 
1987,  one  of  the  tasks  facing  him  was  to  for- 
mulate an  acceptable  foreign  policy  agenda 
in  a  changing  strategic  environment.  Takes- 
hita redefined  Yushiro  Nakasone' s  concept 
of  Japan's  enlarged  international  role.  Pre- 
mier Kaifu  and  future  Prime  Ministers  from 
the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP)  are  not 
likely  to  change  the  policy  that  Nakasone 
had  firmly  placed.  In  September  1987,  in  an 
address  to  the  Diet,  Takeshita  pressed  for  a 
bigger  international  role  for  Japan.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  Japan  henceforth  must  establish  itself 
as  a  country  that  contributes  to  the  international 
community  and  that  it  must  use  its  wealth  and  vigour 
to  benefit  the  world  ...  Japan's  survival  and  de- 
velopment are  premised  on  world  peace  and  pros-, 
perity.  As  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  international 
order,  Japan  must  be  more  active  in  contributing 
to  peace  and  promoting  international  cooperation 
for  prosperity.2 


2Cited  in  Diplomatic  Bluebook  (1989),  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo.  See  also  Hiroaki  Fujii, 
"Japan's  Foreign  Policy  in  an  Interdependent  World," 
Japan  Review  of  International  Affairs  (Fall/Winter 
1989). 
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Takeshita's  grand  design  came  to  be 
known  as  International  Cooperation  Initia- 
tive (ICI).3  One  of  the  early  advocates  of 
Takeshita's  policy  is  Japan's  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  the  highest  ranking  diplomat  in  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  Mr.  Takakazu  Kuriyama. 
He  was,  among  other  appointments  he  had 
held,  Japan's  ambassador  to  Malaysia.  Kuri- 
yama set  out  the  idea  in  an  article,4  that  he 
authored  for  the  Foreign  Ministry.  He 
argues  for  a  higher  political  role  for  Japan  in 
light  of  a  decline  in  the  relative  dominance  of 
the  United  States.  Whilst  he  does  not  pro- 
pose the  creation  of  a  Pax  Japonica,  he 
stresses  the  role  that  Japan  should  play  in  the 
management  of  "the  international  political 
and  economic  order." 

The  ICI  has  three  components:  (i)  coo- 
peration for  peace  by  participation  in  pro- 
moting the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations. 
Japan  wants  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  and  multila- 
teral organisations  like  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMF;  (ii)  promotion  of  cultural  ex- 
change; and  (iii)  expansion  of  the  ODA. 
Judging  from  the  recent  discussions  on 
Japanese  appropriate  role  in  the  Middle  East 
crisis  (Iraq-Kuwait  incident),  cooperation  is 
not  intended  to  cover  only  economic  coo- 
peration but  could  also  included  cooperation 
in  the  military  field.  The  Japanese  contribu- 
tion of  US$4  billion  to  the  US  recent  efforts 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  cer- 
tainly significant. 


3See  Diplomatic  Bluebook.  See  also  Y.  Murakami 
and  Kosai,  ed.,  Japan  in  the  Global  Community 
(Tokyo:  University  of  Tokyo  Press,  1986). 

*Takakazu  Kuriyama,  "Sharing  Global  Responsibi- 
lity: Japan's  Case,"  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  1989.  See  also  Y.  Nogami,  The  Economic 
Dimension  of  Global  Security,  Unpublished  paper, 
June  1990. 


Cooperation  for  Peace 

The  Japanese  official  foreign  policy 
publication,  the  Diplomatic  Bluebook 
(1989),  5  speaks  of  the  international  com- 
munity's expectation  of  Japan  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  economic  sector  and  in  "such 
political  areas  as  the  maintenance  of  peace." 
"Political  areas"  could  refer  to  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  not  confined  solely  to  the  eco- 
nomic dimension  of  international  relations. 
This  means  that  Japan  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  more  actively  to  international 
diplomacy,  notably  in  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities.  Additionally,  Japan 
can  also  provide  strong  leadership  in  streng- 
thening the  worldwide  UN  refugee  pro- 
grammes. Post  War  reconstruction  pro- 
grammes in  countries  like  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Kuwait  can  certainly  benefit  from 
Japanese  surplus  fund. 

Japan  is  also  interested  to  complement 
the  UN  pursuit  of  a  more  sustainable  inter- 
national environmental  programme.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  all  these  areas  the  Japanese 
have  provided  funding  support  --  a  task  they 
are  eminently  qualified  to  undertake  in  view 
of  their  immense  financial  resources.  The 
Japanese  are  now  demanding  to  play  a  more 
appropriate  management  role  in  organisa- 

s  Diplomatic  Bluebook.  See  also  "Japan  Must 
Decide  Own  Global  Role,"  Asahi  Evening  News,  6 
April  1990.  In  a  series  of  policy  recommendations,  the 
independent  Japan  Forum  on  International  Relations 
stressed  the  need  for  Japan  to  step  out  from  the  US 
shadow.  It  also  chastised  the  US  for  its  reluctance  that 
Japan  must  define  its  own  initiatives  to  play  a  more  ef- 
fective role  in  global  affairs  from  political  power 
sharing  to  environmental  leadership.  The  Report  also 
rejected  schemes  for  Japan  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  US 
troops  in  Japan  as  such  as  scheme  would  make  the  US 
soldiers  like  mercenaries.  The  Report  also  puts  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  Japan  to  improve  the  capability  of  its 
SDF  and  rejects  the  present  stop-gap  measure. 
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tions  which  dispense  their  money.  In  the 
United  Nations,  for  example,  Japan  is  not  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council 
although  it  is  the  fourth  largest  contributor 
to  its  budget.  It  now  pays  more  than  France 
or  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Japan  is  also  active  in  the  UN  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  and  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical 
Weapons.  It  has  also  participated  in  the  UN 
peacekeeping  activities.  Foreign  Ministry  of- 
ficials were  seconded  to  the  1988  United  Na- 
tions Good  Offices  Mission  in  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan,  the  United  Nations  Iran-Iraq 
Military  Observer  Group  and  the  recent 
United  Nations  Transition  Assistance  Group 
in  Namibia.  Although  the  Diet  did  not  ap- 
prove Premier  Kaifu's  proposal  to  send 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  intention  was 
significant  in  describing  the  slight  shift  in 
Japanese  defence  policy.  Previously  it  was 
taboo  to  put  to  debate  such  a  military  issue. 

As  part  of  its  programme  for  peace  coo- 
peration Japan  is  also  more  actively  involved 
in  mediating  regional  conflicts.  The  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict  and  the  Afghanistan  problem 
were  two  examples  of  regional  conflicts  in 
which  Japan  had  played  significant  diplo- 
matic roles.  Japan  dispatched  civilian  of- 
ficials to  help  monitor  UN  activities  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  In  May  1990  Japan 
was  instrumental  (with  Thailand)  in  or- 
ganising a  high  level  meeting  between  the 
warring  Kampuchean  factions.  The  Tokyo 
meeting  on  Kampuchea,  though  without 
achieving  any  diplomatic  breakthroughs  was 
nevertheless  indicative  of  the  rapidly  expan- 
ding role  that  Japan  is  playing  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

What  does  it  mean  for  Japan  when  it  says 
it  will  pursue  multilateral  cooperation  for 


peace?  Quite  obviously  Japan  would  like  to 
make  effective  contribution  towards  ensur- 
ing a  peaceful  international  climate  especial- 
ly within  the  proximity  of  its  borders. 
Secondly,  Japan  is  keen  to  ensure  that  its 
security  interests  are  protected  at  all  times. 
The  present  Japanese  security  is  closely 
linked  with  the  US.  There  are  Japanese  and 
Americans  alike  who  think  that  the  Japan- 
US  security  treaty,  though  continuing  to 
serve  the  intended  security  role,  would  one 
day  outlive  its  usefulness.  There  are  also 
critics  who  think  Japan  is  being  forced  to 
adopt  a  higher  political-cum-military  role  in 
the  face  of  a  US  strategic  decline.  There  are 
others  who  believe  that  only  the  Americans 
are  in  a  position  to  restrain  a  potentially 
strong  Japanese  military  power.  Hence  the 
need  to  keep  the  US-Japan  security  arrange- 
ment intact.  Without  the  American  um- 
brella, the  Japanese  would  be  free  to  go  on 
its  own  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  world 
considering  Japan's  past. 

One  of  the  paradoxies  in  US- Japan  re- 
lations is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  US  to 
force  Japan  to  undertake  a  greater  defence 
responsibility  in  the  Pacific.  The  US  pressure 
could  convert  Japan  into  a  strong  military 
power.  Of  pressing  concern  to  Japan  as  it 
adopts  a  higher  political  profile  will  be  the 
management  of  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  the  two  Koreas  as  well  as  the 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  Thirdly,  the 
Japanese  are  reassessing  their  security  needs 
and  are  keen  to  "ensure  that  Japan- has 
sophisticated  defence  capability  compatible 
with  its  minimum  self-defence  require- 
ments."6 

Why  does  Japan  need  to  generate  a 
higher  political  profile?  One  probable  expla- 
nation points  to  a  desire  for  some  political 

6Ibid. 
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leverage  to  protect  its  worldwide  economic 
interests.  By  working  within  the  UN  system, 
Japan  could  minimise  vulnerability  to  overt 
exposure  in  the  international  system.  This 
explains  partly  why  Japan  is  keen  to  help  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF  to  alleviate  the  in- 
ternational debt  problem  through  a  system 
of  debt  service  reduction.  It  has  also  in- 
troduced a  financial  recycling  scheme 
amounting  to  more  than  30  billion  Yen  to 
resolve  the  accumulated  debt  problem.  At 
the  Arch  Summit  of  1989,  it  announced  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  above  financial  scheme 
to  more  than  US$65  billion  over  a  period  of 
five  years  (1987-1992).7 

In  terms  of  financial  contributions, 
Japan's  shares  in  capital  subscription  in  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA)  are  6.69  per  cent 
and  15.36  per  cent  respectively  —  the  second 

Q 

largest  after  the  US.  Japan  is  also  the  sec- 
ond largest  contributor  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  (ADB).  It  ranks  first  in 
capital  subscription  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank.  And  it  has  been  the  first  among 
the  developed  countries  to  sign  the  World 
Bank's  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (MIGA)  which  guarantees  against 
non-commercial  risks  in  direct  investments 
by  member  countries. 

Japan  is  likely  to  use  its  position  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  multilateral  in- 
stitutions to  exert  influence  on  major  issues 
in  international  relations.  This  influence  can 
be  both  direct  and  indirect.  Likit  Dhira- 
vegin,9  for  example,  points  to  Japan's  sanc- 
tions against  Kampuchea  in  the  United  Na- 

7ibid. 
'Ibid. 

'Likhit  Dhiravegin,  "Japan's  Political  Role  in 
Southeast  Asia",  Unpublished  paper  prepared  for  the 
Centre  for  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  Kyoto  University, 
Kyoto,  20-21  October  1989. 


tions  as  an  example  of  a  direct  political  role. 
Likewise,  the  use  of  aid  and  other  forms  of 
economic  instruments  (e.g.  sanctions)  by 
Japan  to  influence  events  in  Myanmar  and 
Vietnam  are  examples  of  a  direct  role. 

Japan's  large  ODA  contribution  to  the 
ASEAN  countries  (about  29  per  cent  of  its 
overall  ODA  allocations  worldwide)  is  also 
an  attempt  at  direct  control  and  influence. 
The  purpose  of  aid  and  investment,  apart 
from  facilitating  trade,  is  actually  to  ensure 
that  Japan  has  a  say  in  the  promotion  of  re- 
gional stability.  A  stable  Southeast  Asian 
region  is  crucial  to  its  economic  wellbeing. 
The  ASEAN  countries  have  become  an  im- 
portant strategic  backyard  and  important 
trading  partners.  There  are  those  in  ASEAN 
who  fear  the  rise  of  a  new  Japanese  colonial- 
ism or  the  re-emergence  of  the  concept  of 
"Co-prosperity  in  Great  East  Asia"  which 
Japan  advanced  during  the  years  preceding 
World  War  II. 

In  an  increasingly  borderless  world  eco- 
nomy there  are  plenty  of  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  be  exploited.  Although  there 
exists  a  kind  of  symbiotic  relationship  in 
ASEAN- Japan  economic  ties  it  is  one  of 
asymmetry.  Nonetheless  for  ASEAN,  Japan 
has  become  increasingly  indispensable,  and 
this  has  inevitably  enhanced  its  political  role. 
As  the  ASEAN  economies  get  further  in- 
tegrated with  that  of  Japan,  some  fear  it  will 
limit  the  market  flexibility  of  the  ASEAN 
countries,  particularly  those  that  are  slow  to 
take  route  of  the  New  Industrialising  Eco- 
nomies (NIEs). 

It  is  often  assumed  that  a  country  needs 
military  power  to  exert  political  influence. 
But  in  the  case  of  Japan  this  need  not  be  so. 
Japan  has  shown  the  world  that  it  can  exert 
political  influence  without  relying  on  mili- 
tary power.  Japan  has  sufficient  strings  to 
pull  in  order  to  exert  influence  especially 
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with  regard  to  its  dealings  with  the  Third 
World. 

The  world  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
relevance  of  economic  power  for  political 
ends.  The  Arabs  used  the  oil  power  in  1973 
to  force  certain  countries  to  change  their 
foreign  policies  towards  Israel.  Although  the 
policy  was  shortlived,  it  did  achieve  the 
short-term  objective  of  forcing  the  oil- 
dependent  countries  to  reappraise  their  sup- 
port for  Israel.  The  threat  to  freeze  or 
withdraw  investments  in  certain  countries 
(e.g.  Brunei  and  Great  Britain  in  the  1970s 
and  the  Arabs  in  the  early  1980s)  has  forced 
certain  nations  to  revise  the  thrust  of  their 
foreign  policies. 

The  United  States  has  on  various  occa- 
sions frozen  the  assets  of  many  "unfriendly" 
countries  (e.g.  Japan  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II,  Cuba,  USSR,  Iran,  etc.)  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  these  countries  to  respond  more 
positively  to  its  overtures.  The  US  policy  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  is  a  classic  example  of 
using  economic  means  to  pursue  political 
objectives.  Japan  too  had  found  economic 
sanction  an  important  foreign  policy  instru- 
ment. For  example,  in  1986  it  had  threatened 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Myanmar  if  it  did  not  take 
steps  to  institute  political  reforms.  After  a 
coup  in  September  1988  Japan  did  cut  off  its 
aid  to  Yangon. 

Against  China,  Japan  has  initially  con- 
spired with  other  G7  member  countries  to 
withhold  multilateral  loans  following  the 
Tiananment  Square  incident  of  June  1989,  at 
the  G7  Summit  in  Houston  (July  10,  1990)10 

10See  reports  on  the  Houston  Summit  in  July  1990, 
published  in  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time,  Inter- 
national Herald  Tribune  and  others.  See  also  almost 
phophetic  words  of  "Japan  Throws  China  a  Lifeline," 
Economist,  14  July  1990. 


Japan  told  the  summit  that  it  would  lift  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  China,  and  would 
unilaterally  release  a  loan  of  810  billion  Yen 
which  it  had  promised  China  for  the 
1990-1994  period,  to  prevent  further  isola- 
tion of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  Japanese 
decision  to  break  ranks  is  a  sign  of  political 
maturity  and  independence.  The  decision  to 
go  it  alone  has  been  premised  on  broader 
geo-strategic  considerations. 

Alison  Surtherland  calls  Japan's  initial 
refusal  to  impose  sanctions  on  China  as 
"disappointing  but  not  surprising."11 
Tokyo's  policy  towards  China  could  be 
described  as  politics  before  business.  Simi- 
larly, Japanese  policy  towards  South  Africa 
and  Myanmar  is  also  out  of  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Under  pressure  from  the  inter- 
national community  in  1987,  Japan  revised 
its  policy  towards  South  Africa  and  Myan- 
mar. Japan  is  no  longer  Pretoria's  number 
one  business  partner.  Japan  has  also  taken  a 
tough  political  line  following  the  failure  of 
the  military  government  to  hand  over  poli- 
tical power  to  the  National  Democratic 
League  which  won  a  landsline  victory  in  the 
May  27,  1990  general  elections. 

Economic  sanctions  tend  to  work  well  if 
they  are  reinforced  by  military  means.  Eco- 
nomic diplomacy  in  an  environment  that  still 
places  premium  on  military  power  has  cer- 
tain limitations.  In  the  absence  of  a  military 
power,  there  is  probably  a  need  for  Japan  to 
develop  a  functional  equivalent,  as  an  in- 
terim measure.  The  functional  equivalent 
can  take  the  form  of  a  more  assertive  inter- 
national diplomacy.  Japan  can  use  economic 
diplomacy  in  lieu  of  military  power  to 
achieve  its  political  objectives.  This  is  where 
it  has  the;  political  clout. 


"Alison  Sutherland,  Newsweek,  10  July  1985. 
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Besides,  in  a  borderless  open  world  eco- 
nomy Japan  must  have  reckoned  that  the 
role  of  the  nation-state  is  likely  to  be  di- 
minished and  many  of  the  important  deci- 
sions in  world  affairs  will  be  influenced  by 
large  business  corporations.  As  Daniel  Bell 
explains,  many  of  the  present  polities  are 
breaking  up  as  the  international  economy 
becomes  increasingly  interdependent.12  Bell 
argues  that  the  process  is  like  an  accordion, 
expanding  and  contracting  at  particular 
moments.  The  breakdown  or  the  collapse  of 
the  polities  tends  to  follow  certain  historic 
fault-lines.  For  example,  in  Belgium  the 
fragmentation  is  linguistic  and  nationalistic, 
in  Canada  linguistic,  in  Northern  Island  reli- 
gious, in  Spain  and  some  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  local  nationalism. 

Perhaps  the  Japanese  are  already  think- 
ing of  the  inevitable,  that  the  nation-state  is 
getting  less  relevant  in  its  economic  func- 
tions and  too  small  for  the  big  problems  as  it 
may  be  incapable  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  capital  flows,  currency  alignments,  com- 
modity imbalances,  technology  transfers  and 
a  host  of  other  things  are  better  handled  by 
non-state  entities.  Perhaps  Japan  is  respon- 
ding to  this  shift  in  political  direction  that  it 
is  not  putting  more  emphasis  on  cooperation 
through  multilateral  agencies  and  through 
the  business  network. 

Daniel  Bell  goes  even  much  further  to 
suggest  that  the  nation-state  has  become  in- 
creasingly ineffective  in  coping  with  eco- 
nomic problems  admidst  prospects  of  an  in- 
creasing economic  integration  of  the  world 
accompanied  by  national  political  fragmen- 
tation. If  what  Daniel  Bell  prescribes  really 
happens  how  would  nation-states  respond? 


12Daniel  Bell,  "The  World  in  2013,"  Dialogue,  3 
(1988):  81. 


What  would  happen  to  the  traditional  role  of 
force?  Will  the  Central  authority  of  a  state 
continue  to  keep  a  monopoly  over  defence  or 
be  prepared  to  dilute  its  control? 

One  of  the  major  issues  confronting 
Japan  is  how  to  manage  the  economic  shift 
to  the  Pacific  Basin.  Will  Japan  provide  the 
necessary  economic  leadership?  Will  it  work 
to  transform  its  economic  process  for  poli- 
tical gain?  Historically,  Europe  has  been  the 
centre  of  economic  development  and  of 
civilisation.  Before  the  economic  centre  of 
the  world  shifted  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Northern-European  countries  in  the  17th 
Century,  the  Mediterranean  basin  was  the 
centre  of  growth.  Since  1970,  the  shift  has 
been  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Pacific  Community  comprises  the 
Asian  tigers  (Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore),  the  six  ASEAN  countries, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Canada,  China,  Peru,  Argentina, 
Venezuela,  Chile,  Mexico  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  growth  rates  of  some  of  the 
countries  are  phenomenal.  As  a  group  the 
Pacific  Community  is  not  stagnating.  It  is 
growing  and  has  become  a  new  engine  of 
growth  and  a  new  growth  centre  of  the 
world.  The  share  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct of  the  region  as  a  ratio  of  the  world 
economy  is  also  growing  --  indicating  a 
healthy  forward  movement.  In  1980  the 
region  was  responsible  for  41  per  cent  of  the 
world  GNP,  in  1985  52  per  cent  and  in  1990 
about  60  per  cent.  The  region's  share  of  the 
total  export  of  the  world  economy  grew 
from  27  per  cent  in  1980  to  37  per  cent  in 
1987.  In  1980  the  US-Pacific  trade  for  the 
first  time  surpassed  the  US- Atlantic  trade.  In 
1988  the  ratio  between  US-Pacific  and  US- 
Atlantic  trade  was  7:5  (US$273  billion  and 
US$180  billion  respectively),  showing  an  evi- 
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dent  shift  in  economic  terms  to  the  Pacific. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  also 
bright.  A  Japanese  study  shows  the  follow- 
ing trend:  (i)  the  potential  GNP  for  the 
Asian  Pacific  Region  will  expand  from 
US$2.7  trillion  in  1987  to  US$12.7  trillion  in 
the  year  2000.  If  China  is  included  its  total 
GNP  could  reach  US$13.3  trillion;  (ii)  trade 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  has  also  expanded 
substantially.  Between  1972-1989  trade  be- 
tween North  America  and  the  EC  expanded 
only  by  6  times.  Trade  between  Japan  and 
North  America  by  10  times.  But  trade  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Asian  NIEs  has  ex- 
panded by  18  times. 

Forming  the  core  of  the  Pacific  Com- 
munity is  a  vibrant  and  potentially  a  more 
resilient  Japanese  economy.  The  top  ten 
Japanese  banks  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  Japanese  are  the  richest  people  on  earth 
today  by  GNP  per  capita  calculations  and 
their  currency  is  the  strongest.  Japan  is  also 
the  most  generous  nation.  It  contributed 
more  than  US$10  billion  in  1989  in  aid  and  is 
the  world's  number  one  source  of  credit. 
Japanese  product  is  found  everywhere,  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  Its  123 
million  people  are  also  consuming  and  spen- 
ding more  than  at  any  previous  time  in  their 
history. 

With  such  enormous  economic  clout,  can 
the  Japanese  lie  back  and  fold  their  arms  and 
not  taking  any  political  role?  There  arejhose 
who  erroneously  think  that  the  Japanese  are 
not  changing.  Ruth  Benedict,  the  author  of 
The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword,  once 
observed  that  "When  situations  change,  the 
Japanese  can  change  and  set  themselves  on  a 
new  course."14  Such  is  the  uncertainty  that 

l3See  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Promotion  of 
Asian-Pacific  Cooperation  (M. I.T.I. ,  June  1989). 

l4Ruth  Benedict,  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the 
Sword  (New  York:  The  Meridian  World). 


no  one  can  determine  precisely  when  we  deal 
with  Japan  or  any  other  power  for  that  mat- 
ter. No  one  has  the  crystal  ball  to  gauge  what 
Japan  will  do  or  will  not  do.  Here  some 
general  observations  based  on  past  practices 
and  trends  may  be  made. 

The  Japanese,  some  people  have  argued, 
would  not  follow  the  route  of  Great  Britain 
and  USA  when  they  ruled  the  world  because 
the  Japanese  power  is  apparently  unidimen- 
sional,  lacking  a  strong  cultural,  political  or 
military  base.15  When  Great  Britain  was  the 
largest  creditor  in  the  19th  Century  it 
founded  a  political  and  banking  Empire. 
When  the  US  was  the  largest  creditor  it 
discovered  a  political  and  an  industrial  role. 
What  will  the  Japanese  discover  as  the 
world's  largest  creditor?  No  one  can  be  cer- 
tain, except  for  one  thing:  both  cultural  and 
military  power  can  be  created  if  political  will 
exists. 

While  the  Japanese  are  aspiring  for 
greater  heights,  the  US  military  and  eco- 
nomic dominance  is  in  relative  decline.  Paul 
Kennedy  attributes  the  decline  to  strategic 
overstretch.  The  dichotomy  happens  as  the 
Americans  and  the  Japanese  become  post- 
industrial  societies.  The  Japanese  could  well 
discover  a  new  post-industrial  civilisation 
based  on  economic  primary  and  technolo- 
gy.16 Or  it  may  recreate  a  new  Japanese 
sphere  of  co-prosperity.  Irrespective  of  what 
could  happen,  the  Japanese  will  be  forced  to 


15See  in  particular  Robert  Scalapino,  "Japan  in  Its 
International  Role,"  paper  presented  at  the  Conference 
on  Fifth  US-ASEAN  Conference  organised  by  the  In- 
stitute of  East  Asian  Studies  and  Singapore  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  11-16  June  1989. 

l6See  "The  Post-Hirohito  Century:  Where  will 
Wealth  Propel  Japan?"  Economist,  17  October  1988. 
See  also  Yana  Toru,  "Japan  in  the  Age  of  the  Pacific," 
NIRA  Research  Output,  2  (1989). 
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play  a  more  crucial  role  in  the  management 
of  the  world  political  economy. 

In  a  new  geo-strategic  environment  of 
multi-power  centres,  Japan  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  back  and  to  be  on  the  receiving 
end  or  play  a  subservient  political  role  vis-a- 
vis the  USA  as  it  now  does.  It  wants  to  con- 
trol its  own  destiny.  Ishihara-San  and  Mori- 
ta-San  amplify  this  message  in  their  book 
"Japan  That  Can  Say  No."17  In  their  view, 
Japan  should  break  away  from  US  domi- 
nance and  chart  a  more  independent  foreign 
policy  course. 

Erza  Vogel  was  not  the  first  person  to 
detect  that  Japan  is  number  one  in  the 
world.10  The  Japanese  themselves  have  long 
recognised  the  fact  that  they  have  become 
number  one,  but  because  of  humility  and 
modesty  shied  away  from  any  labelling. 
Ishihara-san's  piece  on  "Japan  That  Can 
Say  No"  reverses  the  Japanese  modest 
psychology  which  in  the  past  was  at  pains  to 
explain  their  differential  attitude  to  the  US. 
Ishihara-san  does  not  hide  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  a  rising  power  and  the  US  is  on  the 
decline.  Since  technology  is  crucial  to  world 
power  and  Japan  believes  it  has  superior 
technology,  it  is  now  second  to  none.  In  the 
new  strategic  environment  Japan  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  remain  differential  to  the 
US. 

Militarisation  of  Japan 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  examine 
Japan's  current  political  role  within  the 

l7Akio  Morita  and  Shintaro  Ishihara,  The  Japan 
That  Can  Say  "No":  The  New  US-Japan  Relations 
(Canberra:  translated  into  English  by  the  courtesy  of 
Australia-Japan  Research  Center,  ANU,  24  May  1990). 

I8Erza  Vogel,  Japan  As  No  One:  Lessons  for  Ame- 
rica (Tokyo:  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company,  1981). 


broader  US-Japan  relations  now  undergoing 
some  drastic  changes.  One  of  the  major  con- 
cerns in  US-Japan  relations  is  in  the  area  of 
military  relations.  The  two  questions  often 
posed  are  these:  Will  Japan  re-militarise? 
Will  it  again  use  its  military  to  exert  political 
aims? 

Following  its  surrender  in  1945,  Japan 
was  forced  to  accept  a  humiliating  constitu- 
tion. Japan  was  forced  to  renounce  war. 
Successive  Japanese  leaders  also  pledged  not 
to  maintain  any  form  of  land,  sea  and  air 
forces  as  well  as  other  war  potentials.  For  a 
while  the  US  did  what  it  could  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Japanese  military  power  would 
never  threaten  world  peace  again.  But  US 
policy  planners  changed  their  minds  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out  in  1950.  US  stra- 
tegists concluded  that  a  rearmed  Japan  was 
crucial  to  regional  stability.  The  US  found  it 
necessary  to  change  the  parameters  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  to  suit  its  own  stra- 
tegic objectives.  The  US  has  long  recognised 
the  fact  that  it  could  not  possibly  act  alone  to 
police  the  world.  At  the  same  time  Washing- 
ton was  determined  to  make  Japan  shoulder 
some  self-defence  responsibilities. 

In  1954  General  MacArthur  laid  the 
ground  work  for  Japanese  remilitarisation 
with  the  creation  of  a  75,000  strong  National 
Police  Reserve.  This  policy  was  put  into 
place  although  it  was  considered  antithetical 
to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  Article  9  of 
the  new  Constitution,  which  reads: 

Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on 
justie  and  order,  the  Japanese  people  forever  re- 
nounce war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  land,  sea,  and  air  for- 
ces, as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never  be 
maintained.  The  right  of  belligerency  of  the  state 
will  not  be  recognised. 
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Since  then  there  has  been  a  quiet  but  sus- 
tained military  build-up  Japan.  Since  1976, 
five  year  plans  have  been  drawn  up  within 
the  framework  of  a  National  Defence  Pro- 
gramme Outline,  or  Taiko,  which  is  the 
government's  bible  on  defence  policy.  Few 
people  realise  that  the  Japanese  ground  force 
numbering  156,000  is  roughly  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
half  the  size  of  the  West  German  Army. 

The  air  component  of  the  Japanese  De- 
fence Force  is  also  half  the  size  of  the  Ger- 
man Air  Force  (the  Luftwaffe  );  and  the 
Japanese  Navy  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Ger- 
man Navy.  In  terms  of  manpower,  the  Ja- 
panese military  force  is  relatively  small  com- 
parable to  the  strength  of  the  Indonesian 
Armed  Forces.  North  Korea  has  an  army  of 
750,000  men;  South  Korea  over  half  a 
million,  and  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation 
Army  some  three  million. 

Japan  also  spends  more  money  for  de- 
fence purposes.  Some  two  years  ago  the 
Japanese  military  budget  was  the  world's 
eight  largest  when  its  defence  spending  was 
limited  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  its  GNP. 
The  one  per  cent  barrier  was  lifted  in 
January  1987.  Although  for  the  1991  fiscal 
year  there  are  reports  to  suggest  that  the 
Toshiki  Kaifu  administration  has  plans  to 
reduce  military  spending  below  one  per  cent 
limit  of  the  GNP  self-imposed  in  1967.  A 
limit  on  total  defence  spending  is  likely  to 
heighten  tensions  with  the  US  which  has 
been  pushing  for  greater  burden-sharing. 
But  if  the  present  uncertainty  in  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  unresolved  and  Kremlin 
makes  no  positive  concession  on  the  Kurile 
islands,  Japan  will  have  to  reconsider  its  own 
military  modernisation  programmes. 

But  Japan's  GNP  has  grown  and  one  per 
cent  yields  a  large  and  rising  sum.  The  pre- 


sent expenditure  of  US$27.2  billion  puts 
Japan  just  behind  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  expansion 
in  the  Japanese  defence  spending  has  re- 
sulted from  the  appreciation  of  Yen  against 
the  dollar.  But  the  quantum  is  not  a  good 
measure  of  defence  outlay;  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  more  instructive.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1986  and  1987  Japan's  defence  budget 
grew  by  4.4  times,  the  defence  budget  of 
West  Germany  grew  by  1,7  times,  two  times 
in  France  and  2,6  times  in  Great  Britain. 

Japan  has  a  population  base  double  that 
of  Germany  and  yet  it  has  half  the  number 
of  persons  under  arms.  This  means  the  man- 
power burden  is  one  quarter  that  of  Ger- 
many. Its  economy  is  almost  twice  that  of 
Germany  and  since  it  spends  the  same 
amount  on  defence,  Japan's  financial 
burden  is  no  more  than  half  that  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  con- 
straints on  Japan  are  not  economic  but  poli- 
tical. If  Japan  really  wants,  it  can  certainly 
spend  more  on  defence.  With  an  increase  of 
just  one  per  cent  of  its  GNP,  over  a  ten-year 
period,  the  Japanese  could  buy  ten  carrier 
task  forces.  With  that  kind  of  spending  the 
entire  equation  of  Japanese  military  power 
will  take  a  different  shape. 

One  can  make  the  argument  that  Japan 
will  spend  more  money  on  defence.  Besides 
the  obvious  need  for  a  military  capability  in 
response  to  the  shifts  in  the  global  geo- 
strategic  environment,  other  considerations 
include  the  following.  The  first  is  US 
pressure.19  Japan  is  under  pressure  from  the 
US  to  spend  more.  The  US  has  been  pressur- 

19See  J.W.M.  Chapman,  R.  Drifte,  I.T.M.  Gow, 
Japan's  Quest  for  Comprehensive  Security:  Japan 
Diplomacy  and  Dependence  (New  York:  St.  Martin's 
Press,  1982).  See  also  Norman  D.  Levin,  "Japan's 
Changing  Defence  Posture,"/!  Rand  Note  (prepared 
for  the  office  of  US  Secretary  for  Defence,  June  1988). 
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ing  the  Japanese  to  undertake  a  higher 
defence  responsibility.  In  1987,  for  example, 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  calling  Japan  to  spend  three  per 
cent  of  its  GNP  on  defence.  There  are  some 
people  in  the  US  who  believe  that  Japan  and 
other  American  allies  are  not  spending  ade- 
quately on  defence  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
the  US. 

Many  Americans  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Japanese  are  getting  a  free  ride. 
There  is  a  strong  lobby  in  the  US  against  us- 
ing public  money  to  provide  a  security  um- 
brella to  the  Japanese.  According  to  this 
view,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
defence  expenditure  and  trade.  Some  Ame- 
ricans believe  that  Japanese  products  are 
competitive  because  they  don't  have  to 
spend  so  much  money  on  defence  as  the 
Americans  do.  The  expectation  in  the  US  is 
that  once  Japan  spends  more  on  defence,  it 
will  slightly  ease  the  US  balance  of  payments 
problems.  This  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
US  trade  deficit  and  can  spur  greater  invest- 
ment in  the  US,  making  the  US  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  competitive  in  the  world 
export  markets. 

There  is  also  the  opposite  view.  This  view 
posits  that  an  increase  in  defence  spending 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  US  trade  de- 
ficit-especially  as  the  Japanese  may  not  pur- 
chase their  defence  needs  from  Washington. 
The  Japanese  are  likely  to  expand  their 
defence  industries,  produce  more  sophis- 
ticated defence  technology  and  generate 
domestic  pressure  against  reliance  on  the 
US.  This  process  will  make  Japan  more  pro- 
tectionist as  it  is  natural  to  protect  new  in- 
dustries. 

This  policy  could  also  spur  Japan  to  be- 
come an  exporter  of  military  hardware  in 


direct  competition  with  US  defence  firms. 
As  the  Japanese  are  already  ahead  of  the 
Americans  in  certain  scientific  fields,  they 
are  likely  to  produce  better  quality  equip- 
ment at  a  competitive  price  posing  tremen- 
dous challenge  to  US-made  military  pro- 
ducts. This  will  further  complicate  relations 
with  the  US  as  trade  deficit  with  the  US  may 
grow  contrary  to  the  expectation  in  Was- 
hington. 

The  American  pressure  on  Japan  taking 
up  a  higher  defence  posture  is  likely  to 
release  the  genie  of  its  bottle  which  would  be 
difficult  for  the  US  or  other  power  to  con- 
tain. At  present  Japan  does  not  export  any 
military  hardware  except  to  the  US  by  a 
special  arrangement.  But  with  the  increased 
pressure  for  a  higher  defence  role  and  a 
desire  to  auopt  a  more  independent  foreign 
policy,  Japan  is  likely  to  review  the  Diet  re- 
solution of  1963  which  bans  the  export  of  ar- 
maments. It  will  not  be  troublesome  for 
Japan  to  revise  this  self-imposed  ad- 
ministrative guideline.  After  all  it  rectified 
the  one  per  cent  GNP  ceiling  in  1987  without 
much  fuss. 

When  that  happens  Japan  is  likely  to 
compete  with  the  US  in  military  technology 
export.  Such  a  policy  may  offset  any  trade 
balance  that  Washington  expects  to  receive 
in  goods  and  services  from  trading  with 
Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  open  up  a 
new  area  of  trade  friction  as  the  US  itself 
may  be  importing  high-tech  military  equip- 
ment from  Japan.  At  the  same  time  the  US 
may  lose  any  leverage  it  may  have  on  Tokyo 
as  Japan  pursues  a  more  independent  de- 
fence production  policy. 

It  will  be  futile  to  expect  Japan  to  be 
assertive  on  defence  issues  and  yet  remain 
defensive  on  trade  matters.  Besides,  the 
Japanese  civilian   industries   are  already 
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doing  contracting  work  for  the  defence  agen- 
cy. Although  not  publicly  publicised,  it  is 
now  an  open  secret  that  some  of  the  con- 
sumer appliance  makers  such  as  Mitsubishi 
Electric  and  Toshiba  preside  over  sizeable 
defence  industries.  Once  Japan  redevelops 
its  neglected  defence  production  capacity, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  can  be  con- 
tained. Whether  Japan  will  be  more  assertive 
or  aggressive  when  it  has  the  edge  over  de- 
fence production  is  a  moot  question.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  be  more  flexible  with  its  stra- 
tegic objectives.  In  such  a  situation  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  US  or  any  power  to  restrain 
Japan. 

The  second  is  domestic  factors.20  The  US 
pressure  on  Japan  has  produced  a  more  con- 
ducive domestic  environment  for  Japan  to 
expand  its  military  power.  Japan  is  arguably 
encouraged  by  the  ambivalent  positions  of 
Asian  countries  which  used  to  oppose  a  re- 
armed Japan.  China  and  other  countries  no 
longer  raise  objection  to  Japan's  military 
programmes  and  see  it  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional right.  In  May  1990  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Thailand  even  encouraged  Tokyo  to  send 
its  navy  to  participate  in  exercises  which  are 
conducted  regularly  in  the  South  China 
Sea.21  The  only  vocal  protest  from  the 


20The  Prime  Minister's  Office  of  Japan  has  been 
conducting  polls  on  attitudes  to  national  defence,  the 
SDF  and  related  issues  since  1961.  I.T.M.  Gow  in 
J.W.M.  Chapman  et  at.  maintains  that  almost  every 
poll  taken  recently  indicates  that  80  per  cent  believe  the 
SDF  is  necessary.  There  has  also  been  a  steady  increase 
in  a  peak  in  positive  evaluations  of  the  SDF  since  the 
early  1950s,  reaching  1978  with  86  per  cent  of  those  poll- 
ed stating  the  SDF  was  necessary.  See  also  Defence 
Agency  White  Papers  for  1978-1980,  Japan  Times,  17 
January  1981. 

21See  Nation,  11  May  1990.  See  also  Rodney 
Tasker,  "Chatichai's  Naval  Offer  Rattles  Neighbours," 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, ]  24  May  1990.  See  also 
Editorial  in  Straits  Times  (Singapore),  9  May  1990. 


ASEAN  countries  for  a  Japanese  expanded 
naval  role  in  Southeast  Asia  came  from  Mr. 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore.  The  other 
leaders,  while  not  approving  it  publicly, 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  inevitable. 

In  Japan  the  trend  is  towards  an  erosion 
of  anti-militaristic  principles.22  It  is  no 
longer  a  taboo  to  talk  of  military  expansion 
in  Japan.  The  actions  of  some  leaders  (e.g. 
Nakasone's  visit  to  Yusukuni  Shrine  in  1985) 
seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  appraisal 
of  the  defence  posture  of  the  country.  Most 
political  commentators  of  Japan  would 
agree  that  increased  affluence  has  certainly 
contributed  to  the  increasingly  conservative 
outlook  of  the  Japanese  towards  defence 
especially  among  the  young  voters.  The  at- 
titude of  the  young  voters  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  since  they  never  ex- 
perienced the  traumas  of  military  rule  and 
the  devastations  of  war,  they  are  much  less 
susceptible  to  politics  advocating  pacifism  or 
any  virtue  extolling  anti-war  or  anti-militarist 
movement. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the 
changed  political  climate  in  Japan  has  been 
the  growing  confidence  of  the  defence  esta- 
blishment. Opinion  polls  asking  whether 
people  are  interested  in  security  and  defence 
issues  have  shown  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  accepted  the  role  of  the  Self- 
Defence  Forces  (SDF)  has  increased  over  the 
years.  The  Japanese  have  been  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  SDF  since 
the  1950s,  reaching  a  peak  in  1978  with  86 
per  cent  of  those  polled  stating  the  SDF  was 
necessary.23  The  general  acceptance  of  the 

"See  in  particular  Glenn  D.  Hook,  Militarisation  in 
Contemporary  Japan:  The  Erosion  of  Anti-Militaristic 
Principles  (Canberra:  Peace  Research  Centre,  ANU, 
September  1988). 

"See  I.T.M.  Gow  in  J.W.M.  Chapman  et  at., 
Japan's  Quest  for  Comprehensive  Security. 
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people  for  a  higher  defence  outlay,  in  parti- 
cular the  scrapping  of  the  one  per  cent  of 
GNP  ceiling  on  military  spending  in  1987  by 
Nakasone  administration,  symbolises  a  new 
defence  outlook  for  Japan.  It  also  sym- 
bolises the  government's  determination  to 
abandon  one  of  the  important  principles  im- 
peding militarisation. 

Equally  important  to  recognise  is  the 
gradual  increase  in  defence  spending  over  a 
period  of  years  -  most  significantly  from 
1980  onwards:  1980,  0.90  per  cent;  1982, 
0.93  per  cent;  1984,  0,99  per  cent;  1986, 
0.993  per  cent;  1987,  1.004  per  cent;  1988, 
1.013  per  cent;  1989,  1.003  per  cent.24  This 
increase  became  especially  pronounced 
during  the  Nakasone  years.  The  Prime 
Ministers  after  Nakasone  continued  with  the 
policy  as  evident  in  the  1988  and  1989 
budgets.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  1985 
US  Department  of  Defence's  Report  on 
Allied  Contributions  to  the  Common  De- 
fence, from  1971  to  1985  the  Japanese 
defence  spending  expanded  by  127  per 
cent.25  Compare  this  with  the  non  -  US 
NATO  average  of  32  per  cent  or  the  US 
average  of  19  per  cent.  As  a  ratio  of  its 
budget  allocations  Japan  has  spent  more  on 
defence  since  1980.  The  annual  increases  in 
defence  spending  are  quite  remarkable,  in 
1980  by  5.2  per  cent;  1982,  5.25  per  cent; 
1984,  5.8  per  cent;  1986,  6.2  per  cent;  1987, 
6.5  per  cent.  Those  spent  on  education  have 
decreased  by  19.3  per  cent  in  1980;  1982, 
18.3  percent;  1984,  18.4  percent;  1986,  18.2 
per  cent  and  1987  by  18.6  per  cent. 


"See  Glenn  Hook,  Militarisation  in  Contemporary 
Japan. 

2! 'Report  on  Allied  Contributions  to  the  Common 
Defence  (Washington,  D.C.:  Ministry  of  Defence, 
1985). 


Similarly,  the  Japanese  are  also  circum- 
venting a  self-imposed  provision  on  the  ban- 
ning of  military  exports.  The  ban  on  the  ex- 
port of  weapons  was  established  under 
Eisaku  Sato's  administration  in  1967  and  re- 
inforced in  1976  under  Takeo  Miki's  ad- 
ministration which  expanded  the  scope  to  in- 
clude a  ban  on  the  export  of  military  tech- 
nology. Japan  has  also  banned  the  exports 
of  military  technology  to  the  communist 
countries  (covered  under  COCOM  -  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Export  Control  - 
which  Japan  is  party  to).  For  economic 
reasons,  the  Japanese  have  paid  lip  service  to 
this  policy.  With  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War, 
COCOM  is  no  likely  to  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling or  monitoring  military  sales  or  the 
transfering  of  military  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1983,  for  example,  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  permitted  the  transfer  of  defence 
technology  to  the  United  States.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  earliest  important  cooperation  in- 
volved a  missile-related  component  pro- 
duced by  the  Toshiba  Company.  Under  the 
pro-military  Nakasone  government  both  US 
and  Japan  have  worked  closely  in  military 
matters.  It  is  during  this  period  that  Japan 
began  to  respond  more  positively  to  US 
overtures  on  defence.  Following  the  Toshiba 
affair  (i.e.  the  sale  of  a  submarine  propeller 
to  the  Soviets),  Japan  agreed  to  step  up  its 
cooperation  with  the  US  in  the  field  of  sub- 
marine. Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
since  September  1986  some  Japanese  com- 
panies have  been  permitted  to  work  in  the 
now  famous  Strategic  Defence  Initiative 
(SDI)  advocated  by  President  Reagan. 

Tokyo's  recent  support  for  the  US  led 
coalition  forces  fighting  against  Iraq 
provides  another  example  of  the  prepared- 
ness of  Japanese  planners  to  pursue  a  higher 
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defence  profile  overseas.  Following  the  2 
August  1990  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  and 
the  debate  on  Japan's  military  role  in  the 
Gulf  some  conservatives  in  Japan  led  by 
Shintaro  Ishihara,  a  Diet  member  from  the 
ruling  LDP,  has  been  critical  of  Japan's 
initial  promise  to  give  US$2  billion  (out  of 
US$4  billion)  to  the  war  effort  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  would  have  preferred  sending  ships 
from  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defence 
Forces  to  the  Gulf,  on  the  ground  that  their 
presence  would  provide  protection  to  the 
Japanese  cargo  ships  plying  the  area.  What 
•seems  to  incense  most  Japanese  policy  plan- 
ners was  the  manner  in  which  the  US  treated 
Japan,  relegating  it  to  a  junior  partner.  Fur- 
thermore, the  US  did  not  consult  Japan 
when  troops  were  deployed  to  the  Gulf  from 
bases  in  Japan. 

Thirdly,  a  sense  of  vulnerability  in  Japan 
is  also  forcing  Japan  to  revise  its  defence 
policies.  For  a  long  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Japan  could  rely  on  the  US  as 
a  protector.  But  the  relative  decline  of  US 
dominance  and  the  continued  fear  of  the 
Soviet  military  threat  continue  to  worry  the 
Japanese  policy  planners.  The  sense  of  in- 
vulnerability has  encouraged  policy  planners 
to  adopt  a  more  hardline  policy  with  regard 
to  force  structure  capability.  The  present 
capability  is  believed  to  be  inadequate  to 
fight  against  a  concerted  offensive  from  a 
determined  military  power. 

A  change  in  the  US  overall  military 
policy  of  strategic  withdrawal  (scaling  down 
of  overseas  troops  and  a  reduction  in  defence 
spending)  to  improve  its  overall  economic 
position  is  also  of  concern  to  the  Japanese. 
If  Japan  were  to  view  the  American  security 
umbrella  as  showing  leaks,  it  will  certainly 
quicken  the  pace  of  militarisation.  What 
force  structure  Japan  will  adopt  is  not  clear. 
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Will  Japan  follow  the  traditional  force  struc- 
ture or  emphasise  a  different  mode?  Will  it 
skip  the  dangerous  nuclear  route  and  go  for 
a  more  relevant  technology  in  the  future? 
This  could  be  anybody's  guess.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  The  Japanese  are  so  compo- 
nent and  technology-flexible  they  can  pick 
and  choose  any  technology  relevant  to  their 
enterprise.  Once  a  decision  to  militarise  is 
made  the  Japanese  companies  can  be  ex- 
pected to  churn  out  any  kind  of  military 
technology  including  nuclear  power  that  the 
political  masters  determine  as  they  did 
during  the  period  preceding  the  World  War 
II. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  Japan  is  a 
threshold  nuclear  power  that  could  quickly 
transform  its  civil  nuclear  and  space  tech- 
nologies into  advanced  weapon  systems 
should  the  international  environment  take  a 
serious  threatening  turn.  While  such  a  policy 
may  not  deter  an  immediate  attack,  Japan's 
threat  of  mobilisation  is  a  powerful  deter- 
rent. But  Japan  may  not  travel  the  nuclear 
route.  Like  all  technologies,  the  nuclear 
technology  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  in 
military  applications.  Japan  is  likely  to  opt 
for  a  more  enduring  indigenous-based 
weapon  system  in  the  near  future. 

The  scale  of  Japanese  re-armament  will 
be  determined  by  a  host  of  factors.  It  will  de- 
pend on  what  they  perceive  to  be  their  role, 
who  their  enemies  are  and  the  economic  re- 
sources they  might  wish  to  allocate  for  that 
purpose.  While  threat  perception  is  impor- 
tant in  any  force  structure  design,  in  the  case 
of  Japan  it  is  not  likely  to  be  crucial.  Japan 
is  likely  to  develop  a  military  force  capable 
of  countering  any  threat.  For  the  moment, 
despite  detente,  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
perceived  to  be  an  important  military  threat. 
The  Soviet  threat  is  a  useful  excuse  to 
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develop  a  strong  military  option.  A  military 
force  capable  of  challenging  the  Soviet 
military  machine  should  be  capable  of 
meeting  likely  exigencies. 

There  are  other  arguments  for  using  the 
Soviets  as  a  threat.  On  the  one  hand,  it  needs 
such  threa't  perception  to  justify  its  own 
defence  buildup.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  premise  military  buildup 
on  the  basis  of  threat  alone,  the  absence  of 
which  can  negate  any  development.  Recent 
developments  in  East- West  relations  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  communist  ideology 
worldwide  have  drastically  altered  the  Soviet 
strategic  interest  or  grand  design. 

Students  of  Japanese  politics  may  be  sur- 
prised to  note  that  Japanese  military  plan- 
ners began  to  view  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
threat  only  in  the  early  part  of  1980s,  long 
after  they  had  decided  to  militarise.  Prior  to 
that  period,  the  Japanese  defence  buildup 
was  not  premised  on  the  perception  of  Soviet 
threat.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  name.  In  the  1976  National 
Defence  Programme  outline  (the  document 
regarded  as  a  military  bible  for  Japan).  The 
National  Outline  Programme  has  em- 
phasised the  defensive  character  of  the  SDF 
as  one  that  must  be  capable  of  conducting 
full  surveillance  during  peace  time  and 
repelling  limited  and  small  scale  aggresion 
during  military  emergencies.  The  interesting 
point  to  note  is  that  Japan's  initial  militarisa- 
tion programme  was  not  in  response  to  any 
military  threat  as  generally  assumed. 

In  a  scenario  of  protracted  conflict, 
Japan  would  presently  rely  on  the  United 
States  since  it  does  possess  an  independent 
capability  to  deter  a  determined  enemy  on  its 
own.  Japan  has  made  military  plans  on  the 
basis  of  a  hypothetical  enemy,  which  could 


be  any  power:  The  Soviet  Union,  Korea, 
China  or  other  powers. 

Until  the  implementation  of  the  1976  Na- 
tional Defence  Outline  and  also  the  1978 
Guidelines  for  US- Japan  Defence  Coopera- 
tion, the  military  buildup  in  Japan  was  in- 
conspicuous and  gradual.  But  the  revised 
1978  Guidelines  have  changed  all  that.  The 
changed  geo-strategic  environment  has  rein- 
forced the  need  for  Japan  to  adopt  a  higher 
political  profile  in  world  politics.  An  ex- 
panded military  force  is  a  natural  policy  con- 
sequence of  Japan  pursuing  a  higher  poli- 
tical profile. 

The  question  is  will  Japan  continue  to 
subordinate  its  defence  interests  to  that  of 
the  United  States  as  intended  by  the  US- 
Japan  Security  Treaty  and  the  1978  Guide- 
lines or  will  Japan  pursue  an  independent 
defence  policy.  The  militarisation  pro- 
gramme in  Japan  implies  that  it  wishes  to 
pursue  an  independent  defence  policy.  As 
elsewhere  the  Japanese  defence  programme 
has  its  own  logic  and  momentum.  Japan  will 
continue  to  honour  the  US- Japan  Security 
Treaty  as  long  as  it  can  rely  on  the  US.  But 
once  it  perceives  the  weakening  of  the  US 
strategic  umbrella,  it  is  considered  prudent 
to  develop  other  strategic  options. 

Even  without  a  military  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  from  any  other  power, 
Japan  has  expand  its  force-in-being  beyond 
it  self-defence  needs  to  a  sufficient  level  as  a 
hedge  against  an  uncertain  future.  How  big 
will  Japan's  military  force  become?  No  one 
can  be  certain  of  this.  The  1976  National  De- 
fence Outline  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
60  surface  combatants,  16  submarines,  10 
squadrons  of  interceptors,  3  squadrons  of 
ground  support  fighters,  1  squadron  of  early 
warning  planes  and  6  groups  of  surface-to- 
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air-missiles.  Soon  as  the  programme  was 
completed,  an  upward  revision  was  made. 

In  1981  the  government  approved  a  sec- 
ond Mid-Term  Programme  Estimate  for 
1983-1987  with  a  total  outlay  of  US$83- 100 
billion.  The  revised  force  structure  included 
expanding  the  number  of  F15  fighters  to 
155-185  units,  more  P-3C  anti  submarine 
aircraft  (to  80-85  units),  a  new  radar  warning 
system  and  a  target  of  60  surface  combatants 
(especially  destroyers)  complete  with  surface- 
to-air  and  ship-to-ship  missiles  and  modern 
electronic  surveillance  systems. 

The  1981  Mid-Term  Estimate  was  again 
revised  in  1985.  The  new  mid-term  defence 
programme  for  1986-1990  was  estimated  to 
cost  US$80.7  million.  The  major  concern  of 
the  1985  Defence  Programme  was  to  up- 
grade the  offensive  capability  of  the  air  force 
and  to  enhance  its  maritime  shipping  pro- 
tection capability.  This  programme  was 
partly  in  response  to  US  pressure  for  greater 
defence  sharing  and  partly,  in  response  then 
to  a  perceived  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Before  the  present  detente  with  the  US, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  reported  to  have  up- 
graded its  land,  air  and  naval  capability  in 
the  Far  East.  Even  after  detente  was  intro- 
duced, the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  qua- 
litative improvement  and  modernisation  of 
its  military  capability. 

The  Japanese  Self  Defence  Forces  are  by 
no  means  small  and  inflexible.  The  excessive- 
ly large  officer-to-man  ratio  means  that  the 
SDF  can  be  quickly  expanded.  Coupled  with 
an  advanced  technological  base  and  large  R 
&  D  subsidies,  rearmament  programmes  in 
Japan  can  provide  a  tremendous  boost  to  its 
defence  industry.  Japan  can  begin  to  rearm 
at  any  time,  if  there  is  a  political  will  to  do 
so.  Japan  can  just  mobilise  the  vast  R&D 
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capability  which  the  private  sector  for  its 
defence  needs  when  the  situation  demands. 

Japan's  defence  strategy  has  also  shifted 
from  defending  land  territory  and  coastal 
territories  to  that  of  protecting  sealanes  up 
to  1,000  miles  from  the  shore.  The  official 
mission  of  the  SDF  is  now  to  deter  aggres- 
sion from  any  quarter  and  to  contain  the 
Soviet  forces  around  the  sea  of  Okhotz  and 
the  Northern  Territories. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  there  has  been  a  quiet  but  sustained 
military  build-up  in  Japan,  partly  in 
response  to  pressure  from  Washington,  but 
more  importantly,  due  to  its  own  internal 
dynamics.  One  of  the  most  reassuring  checks 
on  Japanese  rearmament  has  been  the  US 
policy  of  underwriting  the  Japanese  defence. 
That  safeguard  is  now  suspect  as  the  US 
reappraises  its  geo-political  interests  world- 
wide. As  US  military  interest  in  Asia,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Europe  declines  Japan  is 
being  thrust  forward  as  a  major  player. 

As  a  "fragile"  economic  superpower,  it 
may  be  less  inclined  to  adopt  a  visible  stra- 
tegic posture  but  the  moment  it  possesses 
sufficient  military  capability  it  may  act  dif- 
ferently. Presently,  there  are  still  unresolved 
political  constraints  within  and  outside 
Japan  which  could  inhibit  Japan  from  be- 
coming a  potential  military  threat  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  But  a  military  power  of 
some  sort,  it  will  be  in  the  medium  and  long 
terms. 

ODA  and  Foreign  Policy 

In  1989  Japan  became  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  Official  Development  Assistance 
(ODA).  With  a  budget  close  to  US$11  bil- 
lion, up  1.6  per  cent  from  the  preceding 
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year,  it  replaced  the  US  for  the  first  time/5 
Japan  has  promised  that  it  would  give 
more  assistance  to  the  poor  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
ODA  comes  without  any  political  strings 
since  at  the  back  of  the  Japanese  minds  is  the 
promotion  of  its  larger  economic  and  poli- 
tical interest.  States  rarely  provide  aid  with- 
out any  condition  or  string.  The  conditions 
attached  are  usually  intended  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  governments  providing  it. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  Japanese  ODA  goes 
to  Asia  (excluding  the  Middle  East)  and  the 
ASEAN  countries.  The  rationale  is  obvious. 
Japan  wants  to  make  sure  the  neighbouring 
countries  are  politically  stable  and  eco- 
nomically well  off  to  avoid  any  spillover  ef- 
fect. Besides,  these  countries  are  considered 
of  strategic  significance  to  Japan.  China  and 
the  ASEAN  countries  are  certainly  impor- 
tant to  Japan  in  terms  of  trade,  technology 
transfer,  market  access,  investment  and 
tourism.  And,  the  ODA  becomes  an  indis- 
pensible  instrument  to  cement  further  coo- 
peration. 

Aid  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  is 
well  appreciated.  President  Kennedy  once 
said  that  "aid  is  a  method  by  which  United 
States  maintains  a  position  of  influence  and 
control  around  the  world  and  sustains  a 
good  many  governments  ..."27  Professor 
H.B.  Chenery,  a  former  Senior  Economist 
of  the  US  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, admitted  that  "economic  assistance  is 
one  of  the  instruments  of  foreign  policy  that 

26There  are  numerous  reports  and  publications  on 
Japanese  ODA.  See  also  the  Diplomatic  Bluebook 
(1985).  See  also  F.  Pante,  "Japan's  Aid  to  ASEAN: 
Present  Realities  and  Future  Challenges,"  Global  Af- 
fairs, 4  (1989):  1. 

27Cited  in  Teresa  Hayter,  Aid  as  Imperialism  (Pen- 
guin Books  Limited,  1971). 


is  used  to  prevent  political  and  economic 
conditions  from  deteriorating  in  countries 
where  we  value  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
sent government."28 

Such  motivations  underline  the  Japanese 
ODA.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  increase  in 
Japan's  ODA  to  the  countries  in  the  South 
Pacific  was  partly  in  response  to  the  in- 
creasing Soviet  presence  there.  Likewise  the 
decision  to  cut  aid  to  Myanmar  following  the 
September  1988  coup  was  motivated  by  poli- 
tical considerations.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment's decision  in  1990  to  renew  loans  to 
China  was  politically  motivated  even  though 
it  meant  that  Japan  has  to  break  away  from 
the  G7  consensus  on  this  issue.  The  various 
schemes  that  Japan  has  promised  ASEAN 
(e.g.  the  Fukuda  Doctrine  and  a  series  of 
other  promises  by  the  succeeding  Prime 
Ministers  of  Japan),  have  their  own  eco- 
nomic logic  and  utility.  They  are  also  poli- 
tically motivated.  It  is  very  natural  for  aid 
donors  to  justify  aid  in  terms  of  the  need  to 
promote  economic  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  If  economics  is  the  only 
motivation,  then  Japan  would  not  have 
cancelled  its  aid  in  1988  to  poor  Vietnam. 

There  seems  to  be  very  strong  correlation 
between  ODA  and  the  overall  Japan's 
foreign  policy  objectives.  According  to 
Juichi  Inada  since  1970  Japan  had  promoted 
ODA  as  part  and  parcel  of  promoting  the 
country's  "comprehensive  security."29 
Many  Americans,  would  welcome  Japanese 
ODA  to  compensate  for  its  small  defence 
spending.  Former  National  Security  Adviser 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  for  example,  argued 


28lbid. 

29Juichi  Inada,  "Japan's  Aid  Diplomacy:  Increasing 
Role  for  Global  Security,"  Japan  Review  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  \  (Spring/Summer  1988). 
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that  Japan  should  do  more  for  its  defence 
through  ODA.  He  advocated  that  Japan 
should  use  the  ODA  to  meet  any  shortfall  in 
its  defence  spending  to  the  point  that  the 
sum  of  the  two  should  be  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  GNP.  Henry  Kissinger,  who  disagreed 
with  this  line  of  reasoning,  maintained  that 
Japan  should  not  expand  its  military  outlay 
but  concentrate  instead  on  ODA. 

It  is  more  than  apparent  that  the  ODA 
has  political  strings  attached.  In  other  words 
Japan  does  use  its  ODA  instrument  to  pro- 
mote its  foreign  policy  objectives.  Inada 
considered  Japan's  aid  to  Pakistan,  China, 
Turkey,  South  Korea  and  to  the  ASEAN 
countries  as  politically  motivated.  Recent  aid 
to  Egypt  and  Jordan  to  cushion  against  the 
effects  of  the  Iraqi's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
must  also  be  seen  in  this  light.  In  Japan  the 
ODA  programme  is  carefully  coordinated 
between  four  ministries.  They  are:  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  (MITI)  and  the  Economic 
Planning  Agency.  Except  for  a  grant,  which 
forms  a  small  portion  of  the  ODA  compo- 
nent, its  disbursement  is  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  Japan  has  used  ODA  as 
an  instrument  of  its  foreign  policy.  The 
power  to  withold  or  increase  aid  as  a  means 
of  influencing  the  general  economic  policies 
of  certain  countries  in  specific  directions 
must  not  be  glossed  over.  The  withholding 
of  aid  to  Myanmar  and  the  cancellation  of  a 
Yen  14  billion  loan  to  Vietnam  following  its 
invasion  of  Kampuchea  in  1978,  amply  de- 
monstrates the  extent  to  which  Japan  uses 
ODA  in  pursuit  of  its  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. The  economic  development  of  the 
Third  World  is  not  necessarily  an  end  in 
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itself  for  Japan  but  a  critical  element  in  its 
foreign  policy  as  it  seeks  other  broader  geo- 
strategic  interests. 

The  need  to  provide  Japan  with  political 
leverage  through  a  functional  equivalent 
mechanism  (i.e.,  a  more  assertive  diplomatic 
role  in  the  absence  of  a  military  power)  was 
emphasised  in  the  preceding  pages.  Japan 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  an  important 
world  power  as  important  as  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  despite  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic clout,  its  military  power  is  presently 
small  (though  it  is  increasingly  getting 
stronger).  Perhaps,  in  lieu  of  a  strong  milita- 
ry power,  Japan  could  be  momentarily  satis- 
fied by  being  persuaded  to  paly  a  more  asser- 
tive political  role  notably  through  ODA. 
While  an  enlarged  ODA  could  actually  raise 
the  political  profile  of  Japan,  at  the  same 
time  it  could  also  be  an  important  instru- 
ment for  Japan  to  achieve  some  of  its 
foreign  policy  objectives  which  other  coun- 
tries with  less  economic  fortune  would  nor- 
mally undertake  through  the  projection  of 
their  military  power. 

ASEAN  and  Japan 

This  section  examines  Japan-ASEAN 
economic  relations.  The  purpose  is  to 
prescribe  some  options  available  to  ASEAN 
in  their  dealing  with  Japan  irrespective 
whether  Japan  becomes  a  military  power  or 
not.  In  a  sense,  the  integration  into  the 
Japanese  economy  has  reduced  ASEAN's 
flexibility,  yet  there  are  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  Japan  that  ASEAN  can 
benefit  from. 

Japan  has  long  recognised  the  strategic 
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and  economic  importance  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Japan  tried  unsuccessfully  to  colonise  South- 
east Asia  during  World  War  II  period.  The 
present  policy  seems  to  differ  from  the  past 
only  to  the  extent  that  Japan  has  now  suc- 
ceeded to  integrate  the  ASEAN  economies 
with  that  of  its  own;  not  through  force  of 
arms  but  through  economic  diplomacy.  The 
ASEAN  countries  are  integrated  into  the 
Japanese  economy  via  trade,  investment, 
technology  transfer  and  the  ODA.  Japan  is 
presently  the  ASEAN  countries'  largest 
trading  partner,  investor  and  donor  of 
ODA.  The  economic  ties  are  very  strong, 
albeit,  asymmetrical.  Dr.  Mahathir  Mo- 
hamad, a  keen  observer  of  Japanese  business 
and  politics,  had  this  to  offer: 

"As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  it  is  our  hope  that 
Japan  will  initiate  changes  in  its  policies  that  will 
effectively  bring  about  an  enhanced  political,  socio- 
cultural  role  in  not  only  the  Southeast  asia  region 
but  also  in  the  global  context..."30 

In  other  words,  the  ASEAN  countries 
have  been  increasingly  drawn  into  the 
Japanese  globalisation  process.  ASEAN 
provides  the  base  for  production  with  Japan 
as  its  core.  While  the  ASEAN  countries 
should  guard  against  overt  economic  de- 
pendency on  Japan,  the  Japan-ASEAN  re- 
lationship has  been  responsible  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
ASEAN  countries. 

While  the  ASEAN  economies  grew  in- 
dependently of  the  Japanese  economy,  the 
contribution  from  Tokyo  has  been  signifi- 
cant. Japanese  ODA,  investment,  technolo- 
gy transfer  and  market  access  have  facili- 
tated the  economic  growth  of  the  ASEAN 
countries.  As  an  example,  the  value  of  the 
two-way  trade  between  Japan  and  ASEAN 

30  Malaysian  Digest,  January  1988. 


amounted  to  US$76.1  billion,  an  increase  of 
8.2  times  since  1970.  The  trade  composition 
has  also  expanded  to  include  finished  pro- 
ducts. Japan's  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  for  1989  rose  by  44.8  per  cent  over 
1988  to  reach  US$  6.6  billion.31  With  the 
single  exception  of  imports  from  the  Philip- 
pines (a  drop  from  94.5  per  cent  to  2.4  per 
cent  in  1989)  all  others  showed  an  expansion 
of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  Japan. 
Japan's  total  ODA  loans  to  the  ASEAN 
countries  and  Myanmar  for  1989  amounted 
to  Yen  4,812  billion  (about  43  per  cent  of 
ODA  loans)  and  its  direct  foreign  investment 
in  the  ASEAN  countries  stood  at  US$47 
billion  in  1988  compared  with  US$5  billion 
in  1980,  US$10  billion  in  1984  and  US$22 
billion  in  1986. 

Japanese  investments  in  ASEAN  have 
been  affected  by  a  strong  Yen  and  competi- 
tion from  the  Newly  Industrialising  Eco- 
nomies (NIEs).  To  compete  with  the  NIEs 
and  to  overcome  trade  restrictions  of 
Japanese  exports,  many  Japanese  industries 
are  now  relocated  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
policy  has  the  effect  of  transforming 
ASEAN  into  Japanese  production  base  for 
exports  to  the  US,  Europe  and  also  for  its 
own  market. 

An  increasingly  integrated  investment 
pattern  in  Japanese  direct  investment  to  the 
ASEAN  countries  has  become  very  visible, 

3lSee  Hank  Lim,  "Japan  and  the  Asian  New  In- 
dustrialising Economies,"  paper  presented  at  the  Fifth 
US-ASEAN  Conference  organised  by  the  Institute  of 
East  Asian  Studies  and  Singapore  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  11-16  June  1989.  See  also  TRADE- 
SCOPE  of  JETRO  (1990)  Gist  of  the  Reportwas  pu- 
blished in  Business  Times  (Malaysia),  17  July  1990. 
The  Report  stresses  the  point  that  Japan's  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  ASEAN  countries  had  risen  by 
44.8  per  cent  in  1989  accounting  for  6.6  per  cent  of 
Japan's  total  import. 
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of  late.32  This  integrated  investment  pattern 
involves  greater  coordination  and  enmesh- 
ment  of  home-based  Japanese  enterprises 
with  their  overseas  firms.  Greater  intra-firm 
integration  of  Japanese  companies  overseas 
is  also  noticeable,  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  auto  industries.  As  an  example,  Dr.  Hadi 
Soesastro  cited  the  case  of  Mitsubishi  Motor 
Corporation  Pacific  Production  Area  plan 
which  involves  networking  in  different  coun- 
tries by  the  same  company.  The  Mitsubishi 
car  is  assembled  in  Thailand  with  engine 
parts  made  in  Korea,  radio  parts  from  Singa- 
pore, door  parts  from  Malaysia,  transmis- 
sion parts  from  the  Philippines  with  Austra- 
lia supplying  the  aluminium  cylinder  head. 
The  Thailand  finished  Mitsubishi  car  is  then 
exported  to  Canada.  Similarly,  the  Toyota 
Motor  Corporation  has  been  expanding  its 
operations  in  the  region.  Toyota  plans  to  put 
up  two  companies  manufacturing  auto  parts 
in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines.  Its  Regional 
Office  in  Singapore  will  coordinate  the  entire 
integration  programme  with  instructions 
from  the  Head  Office  in  Tokyo. 

The  division  of  labour  within  the  Toyota 
auto  industry  will  involve  co-production  of 
parts.  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  for  example, 
are  to  produce  diesel  engines,  stamped  parts 
and  electrical  equipment.  The  Philippines 
will  concentrate  on  transmission.  Malaysia 
will  produce  steering  links  and  electrical 
equipment.  Singapore  will  coordinate  all  the 
activities  and  manage  the  various  transac- 
tions among  the  ASEAN  countries  partici- 
pating in  the  complementary  parts  scheme. 
The  networking  arrangement  between 
Japanese  companies  has  produced  a  positive 


32Hadi  Soesastro,  "Southeast  Asia's  Expectations 
of  Japan  with  Regard  to  Investment,"  paper  presented 
at  Japan  Southeast  Asia  Conference  organised  by  ISIS 
(Malaysia),  24-27  November  1989. 
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effect  on  intra-ASEAN  trade.  The  value  of 
Toyota  parts  transaction  within  ASEAN 
alone  is  expected  to  exceed  US$100  million 
annually  by  1992. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  an  increasingly 
interdependent  economy,  such  linkages  will 
be  further  strengthened.  Both  ASEAN  coun- 
tries and  Japan  stand  to  gain  from  further 
linkages.  But  the  ASEAN  countries  must 
guard  against  further  marginalisation  of 
their  economies.  For  the  relationship  to  en- 
dure, it  must  be  mutually  rewarding  as  well 
as  equitable.  There  should  also  be  greater 
coordination  between  the  ASEAN  countries 
of  the  type  of  economic  links  they  want  to 
forge  with  Japan  to  avoid  further  marginali- 
sation. As  the  ASEAN  economies  become 
more  integrated  into  the  Japanese  globalisa- 
tion scheme,  they  tend  to  be  more  exposed 
and  vulnerable  to  Japanese  political  and  eco- 
nomic manipulations.  Some  safeguards  are 
necessary  to  minimise  exposure  and  vulnera- 
bility. 


Political  Relations 

The  linkages  in  ASEAN- Japan  economic 
relations  have  been  established.  The  geo- 
strategic  calculations  have  tended  to  rein- 
force further  economic  ties  between  the  two. 
Southeast  Asia  is  of  strategic  importance  to 
Japan.  The  strategic  waterways  passing 
through  the  ASEAN  waters,  for  example,  are 
Japan's  lifeline  as  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
its  crude  oil  imports  pass  through  them.  Be- 
cause of  its  strategic  significance,  control  of 
the  area  by  a  hostile  power  could  be  .  po- 
litically disastrous  to  Japan  as  it  could 
threaten  the  oil  lifeline.  A  hostile  power 
could  also  use  the  area  for  strategic  envelop- 
ment or  encirclement  of  Japan.  Hence,  it  is 
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important  for  Japan  to  exercise  some  form 
of  control  in  the  area.  And  if  the  control 
cannot  be  exercised  by  Japan  directly,  Japan 
needs  to  develop  a  political-security 
mechanism  to  ensure  that  the  area  remains  in 
the  hands  of  friendly  powers.  Presently,  the 
Japanese-ASEAN  ties  are  stabilised  through 
economic  considerations.  The  future  of  the 
ASEAN-Japan  relationship  could  only  be 
speculated.  Confucius  is  supposed  to  have 
said:  "prediction  is  difficult  if  it  concerns 
the  future."  But  it  is  reasonable  to  argue 
that  much  of  the  political  relations  will  re- 
volve around  the  respective  perceptions  of 
the  strategic  environment  and  Japan's  will- 
ingness to  push  for  a  higher  political  profile 
in  the  region. 

The  strategic  environment  is  likely  to 
shape  Japan's  own  perception  of  its  rightful 
place  in  East  West  relations.  It  is  said  that 
the  US- Japan  Security  arrangement,  which 
Japan  values  as  the  corner-stone  of  its 
foreign  policy,  is  undergoing  some  changes. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  new  strategic 
environment  has  to  do  with  Japan's  quest 
for  comprehensive  security. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  the 
loosely  defined  Japanese  concept  of  com- 
prehensive security.  The  Japanese  people 
have  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
modern  strategic  thinking  in  that  a  nation 
can  secure  peace  through  economic  policies. 
But  as  peace  is  a  constant  struggle,  it  is  very 
unlikely  for  Japan  to  ignore  its  military 
dimension.  This  can  be  seen  from  the 
Japanese  gradual  process  of  rearming  itself 
following  a  relative  decline  of  American 
military  power. 

As  the  two  superpowers  reappraise  their 
strategic  roles,  one  can  expect  the  emergence 
of  middle  powers  in  the  area  to  play  a  more 


pivotal  political-cum-military  role  in  the 
area.  In  Southeast  Asia,  three  countries  have 
shown  such  tendencies:  India,  China  and 
Japan.  India  is  likely  to  focus  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  has  expanded  its  naval  capability. 
In  the  Andamans  it  has  upgraded  its  naval 
and  air  facilities  to  counter  any  naval  power 
from  dominating  its  strategic  flank.  India 
has  also  made  it  very  clear  that  it  must  have 
the  capability  to  choke  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca. The  Indian  defence  posture  is  very  much 
geared  against  China  and  Pakistan.  But  a 
blue-water  navy  can  provide  it  with  plenty 
of  operational  flexibility. 

China  is  certainly  a  factor  to  consider. 
The  PLA  has  the  most  significant  blue-water 
navy  in  Asia  today.  China  has  moved  into 
the  South  China  Sea  in  a  significant  way  in 
anticipation  of  Soviet  and  US  withdrawal. 
Beijing's  naval  deployment  in  the  South  Chi- 
na Sea  is  also  governed  by  other  geo-strategic 
motivations.  Firstly,  China  has  territorial 
ambitions  in  the  South  China  Sea.  It  has 
shown  it  has  no  qualms  in  using  force  to 
stake  its  claims  there.  In  1974,  for  example, 
China  seized  the  Paracels  from  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Fifteen  years  later,  towards  the 
closing  days  of  Sino-Soviet  tension,  China 
reasserted  its  long-standing  claim  to  some 
islets  in  the  Spratlies  by  force  of  arms  against 
a  weak  Vietnam. 

Secondly,  China  views  the  South  China 
Sea  as  a  weak  strategic  area  that  needs  to  be 
defended  at  all  costs.  China  used  to  rely  on 
its  ally,  Vietnam,  to  protect  the  area  from 
hostile  forces.  After  the  foul  up  with  Hanoi 
in  1979,  Beijing  has  to  rely  on  its  own  forces. 

One  role  that  Japan  can  play  will  be  to 
augment  ASEAN  defence  needs.  In  May 
1990  Prime  Minister  Chatichai  Choonhavan 
of  Thailand  made  headlines  when  he  sug- 
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gested  that  Japan  should  participate  in  joint 
naval  exercises  in  the  South  China  Sea.  The 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Japan  was  expected 
as  it  would  not  be  wise  for  Japan  to  send  its 
navy  overseas,  although  it  did  send  some 
minesweeping  equipment  for  use  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  during  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict. 

Singapore  had  criticised  Premier  Chati- 
chai's  suggestion  as  politically  unwise  to  in- 
vite the  Japanese  to  conduct  military  exer- 
cises in  ASEAN  waters.33  While  no  regional 
consensus  is  likely  to  evolve  in  the  ASEAN 
region  with  regard  to  the  involvement  of 
Japanese  forces  in  the  area,  ASEAN  must  be 
realistic  in  its  assessment  of  the  geo-strategic 
environment.  In  the  absence  of  US  forces, 
the  only  other  power  that  could  form  an  ef- 
fective economic  and  diplomatic  counter 
weight  to  China  in  the  Far  East  is  Japan. 
While  India  is  potentially  strong  militarily, 
its  econonomic  foundation  is  weak  and  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  a  concerted  Chinese 
military  offensive. 

ASEAN  also  needs  to  engage  Japan 
positively  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  con- 
cept of  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neu- 
trality (ZOPFAN).  At  the  abstract  level, 
ZOPFAN  could  complement  Japan's  own 
quest  for  comprehensive  security.  Because  of 
its  large  economic  resources  Japan  could 
play  a  positive  role  in  ensuring  a  quick 
transformation  of  Southeast  Asia  into  a 
ZOPFAN.  While  ZOPFAN  as  a  concept  no 
longer  relies  on  guarantors,  the  participation 
of  Japan  will  make  the  idea  workable. 

Japan  could  also  contribute  to  the 
general  security  of  Southeast  Asia  by  parti- 
cipating more  actively  in  the  coordination  of 


"Editorial  in  Straits  Times  (Singapore),  9  May 
1990. 


defence  policies  for  the  entire  region.  In  this 
role  Japan  does  not  need  to  raise  its  much 
feared  military  profile  but  it  could  par- 
ticipate in  non-operational  activities,  e.g.  ex- 
change* of  intelligence  and  provision  of  non- 
lethal  military  equipment.  Japan  could  also 
be  invited  to  help  out  with  aerial  surveillance 
and  ensuring  safe  navigation  through  the 
strategic  waterways.  Japan  had  contributed 
significantly  towards  ensuring  safe  naviga- 
tion in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  with  Singa- 
pore, Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  In  a  sense, 
there  is  already  a  precedence  established  by 
Japan. 

The  ASEAN  countries  depend  on  the  US 
and  Australia  to  augment  national  aerial 
surveillance  capabilities.  Working  under  the 
auspieces  of  the  Five  Power  Defence  Ar- 
rangement Australia  operates  two  PC3 
Orions  from  Butterworth,  Malaysia.  Singa- 
pore has  just  acquired  2C  Hawkeye  surveil- 
lance aircraft.  It  would  be  practical  forthe 
ASEAN  countries  to  pool  resources  with 
Japan  to  make  regional  air  surveillance  more 
effective.  It  should  be  noted  that  defence 
cooperation  between  Japan  and  ASEAN  can 
take  place  outside  any  formal  arrangement. 
Moreover,  defence  cooperation  between 
like-minded  parties  need  not  be  directed 
against  any  particular  target  but  for  their 
own  general  security  and  to  minimise  intra- 
party  differences  and  suspicions. 


Regional  Conflicts 

Although  Southeast  Asia  is  no  longer  a 
region  in  turmoil,  there  are  still  many  unfi- 
nished tasks  which  require  wisdom  from  all 
sides.  There  are  at  least  three  regional  con- 
flicts in  which  Japan  is  favourably  disposed 
to  play  a  positive  political  role:  Kampuchea, 
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South  China  Sea  conflicting  claims  and  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Indochina  states 
as  well  as  Myanmar.  Japan  is  already  in- 
volved in  the  Kampuchean  peace  process. 
Together  with  Thailand,  Japan  organised 
the  Tokyo  meeting  between  the  Hun  Sen 
Government  and  the  Coalition  Government 
of  Democratic  Kampuchea.  The  Khmer 
Rouge,  a  member  of  the  CGDK  forces,  did 
not  participate  in  the  signing  of  the  Tokyo 
Communique.  The  Tokyo  initiative  provides 
a  new  watershed  in  the  Kampuchean  peace 
process  and  makes  it  easier  for  some  coun- 
tries to  distance  themselves  from  the  un- 
popular Khmer  Rouge.  The  Tokyo  meeting 
also  means  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  Hun 
Sen  Government  which  has  been  ruling 
Kampuchea  since  1979. 

Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  credit 
Tokyo  for  the  US  drastic  shift  in  its  policy 
towards  Kampuchea  and  Vietnam,  the 
Tokyo  peace  initiatives  has  prepared  the 
stage  for  Washington  to  change  its  policy 
towards  Vietnam.  In  the  view  of  many  it 
could  be  a  matter  of  time  before  Japan  and 
some  other  countries  in  Europe  follow  the 
US  lead.  The  isolation  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
by  big  powers  would  make  it  easier  for  peace 
to  return  to  Kampuchea  as  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  China,  the  Khmer 
Rouge'  major  supporter.  Japan  could  now 
also  use  economic  pressure  to  bear  on  Viet- 
nam and  the  Hun  Sen  Government  to  start 
the  process  of  comprehensive  political  settle- 
ment in  Kampuchea.  The  time  is  now  ripe 
for  Kampuchea  and  Vietnam  to  invite  the 
United  Nations  to  supervise  elections.  There- 
after, Japan  can  take  the  lead  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Kampuchea  by  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  its  war-torn  economy. 

The  time  is  now  opportune  for  Japan  and 
ASEAN  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of 


Myanmar,  Kampuchea,  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
ASEAN  and  Japan  have  a  good  chance  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  political  and  economic 
reforms  in  these  countries.  With  some  fine 
tunings  of  their  policies,  both  Japan  and 
ASEAN  can  lay  the  basis  for  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  to  take  roots  there. 

While  it  is  possible  for  Japan  to  use  enor- 
mous economic  resources  to  act  alone,  it  is 
advisable  for  Tokyo  to  engage  ASEAN  in 
the  peace  process  to  avoid  any  political  back- 
lash. It  is  very  important  for  Japan  not  to  be 
seen  as  taking  an  independent  line  in  South- 
east Asian  countries  as  such  a  policy  may  not 
be  welcome  by  the  ASEAN  group.  Besides,  a 
collective  effort  by  ASEAN  and  Japan  to 
reconstruct  these  states  is  better  than  Japan 
adopting  a  doing-it-alone  policy. 

ASEAN  should  therefore  coordinate  its 
varying  and  at  times  ambivalent  policies 
towards  Kampuchea  before  it  engages  Japan 
in  a  meaningful  collective  effort.  ASEAN's 
hold  on  the  fragile  Kampuchean  peace  is  fast 
losing  its  grip  as  Thailand  charts  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  Singapore's  economic  diplo- 
macy towards  Kampuchea  and  Vietnam  is  at 
variance  with  the  other  ASEAN  countries 
and  could  be  sustained  only  by  the  lack  of 
ASEAN  cohesiveness  towards  Kampuchea 
and  Vietnam.  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  have 
slowly  upgraded  their  economic  and  political 
ties  with  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  potential  for  conflict  in  the 
South  China  Sea  which  presents  Japan  with 
an  opportunity  to  play  a  mediating  role.  Six 
nations  have  staked  claim  to  the  territories  in 
the  Spratlies.34  China  claims  the  entire 


34See  J.V.  Prescott,  Maritime  Jurisdiction  in  South- 
east Asia:  A  Commentary  and  Map  (Honolulu:  En- 
vironment and  Policy  Institute  Research  Report,  East/ 
West  Centre,  1981),  2. 
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region  and  has  used  force  at  least  twice  in 
support  of  its  expansionist  maritime  policy. 
All  the  claimants  have  deployed  troops  to 
the  area.  The  militarisation  of  the  South 
China  Sea  could  become  a  flash  point  in  an 
inceasingly  fragile  strategic  environment. 
The  precarious  situation  is  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  absence  of  a  suitable  balance  of 
power  mechanism  following  detente  between 
the  superpowers  and  thaw  in  Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

There  is  a  need  to  build  confidence  in  the 
area.  China  should  be  persuaded  to  call  a 
meeting  of  interested  parties  to  defuse  ten- 
sions in  the  South  China  Sea.  Any  enduring 
political  solution  in  the  South  China  Sea 
cannot  be  achieved  without  China,  the  ma- 
jor claimant. 

Japan  could  play  a  balancing  role  as  it 
has  no  territorial  ambition.  In  areas  of  over- 
lapping jurisdiction,  for  example,  Japan  can 
actually  provide  the  foundation  for  a  more 
enduring  peaceful  solution  in  selected  areas. 
For  example,  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines 
are  presently  negotiating  with  each  other  to 
iron  out  their  differences  in  a  section  of  the 
disputed  area  off  Laksamana  Terumbu. 
Both  parties  are  likely  to  reach  a  consensus 
on  a  joint  development  authority  to  exploit 
fish  in  the  area. 

As  a  deep  sea  fishing  nation,  Japan  can 
help  the  proposed  joint  development  autho- 
rity with  the  relevant  technology,  capital  and 
expertise  to  make  it  workable.  For  example, 
it  may  be  extremely  difficult  for  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines  to  accurately  estimate 
the  total  allowable  catch  towards  a  sus- 
tainable development  concept.  Japan  can 
help  to  determine  this.  The  role  of  Japan 
should  not  only  be  confined  to  fishery 
resources  but  also  to  include  mineral  re- 
sources, e.g.  hydro-carbon  resources.  Japan 


could  play  the  role  of  a  simple  "arbitrator" 
or  "facilitator".  And  with  the  consent  of  the 
conflicting  parties,  Japan  can  also  be  invited 
to  participate  in  resource  exploitation.  The 
acceptable  modality  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  parties.  As  a  non-party  to  the 
dispute,  Japan's  expertise  would  be  relevant. 
Such  a  policy  involvement  should  not  over- 
emphasise economic  benefits,  as  Japan's 
role  is  to  help  solve  a  problem.  Any  eco- 
nomic benefit  that  Japan  may  derive  from 
such  an  arrangement  should  be  coincidental. 

Japan  should  also  be  persuaded  to  com 
tribute  to  a  maritime  safety  regime  being 
proposed  in  the  South  China  Sea,  particular- 
ly in  the  disputed  areas.  ASEAN  should  not 
be  blind  to  efforts  for  combating  common 
problems  pertaining  to  marine  pollution, 
piracy  and  safe  navigation.  Japan's  expertise 
in  marine  pollution  management,  for  exam- 
ple, is  highly  acknowledged.  The  Southeast 
Asian  countries  can  also  benefit  from 
Japan's  established  competence  in  marine 
science  research. 

One  very  important  issue  on  ASEAN 
political  agenda  is  how  to  convince  the 
Japanese  that  they  are  wanted  and  welcome 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Although  the  Japanese 
have  established  a  strong  economic  footing 
in  the  region,  at  times  they  think  they  are  not 
welcome.  Witness  the  student  uprisings 
against  Japan  in  1974  during  the  visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Tanaka.  More  recently,  the 
lack  of  ASEAN  support  for  Prime  Minister 
Chatichai  Choonhavan's  suggestion  to  in- 
volve the  Japanese  Navy  in  naval  exercises  in 
the  South  China  Sea  could  have  sent  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  signal  to  Tokyo.  The  Japanese 
may  think  they  are  not  wanted  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  could  certainly  be  tragic  if  the 
ASEAN  countries  lack  the  vision  to  engage 
the  Japanese  and  make  them  feel  they  are 
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part  of  Asia.  The  ASEAN  countries  should 
not  act  in  a  way  that  gives  the  impression 
that  they  are  conspiring  against  the  Japanese 
presence  as  that  will  only  increase  their 
resolve  to  go  elsewhere.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
one  must  also  account  for  a  pervasive 
Southeast  Asian  fear  of  Japanese  national- 
ism, another  word  for  militarism.  Even  if 
they  are  unwelcome  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Japanese  will  not  leave  the  region  because 
geographically  it  is  part  of  the  region  which 
is  strategically  important  to  them.  Yet  Japan 
can  put  their  money  elsewhere  if  the  region  is 
anti- Japanese. 

At  various  times  in  the  Japanese  history, 
there  were  people  who  advocated  against 
Japan  remaining  in  Asia.  For  example,  in 
1885,  during  the  Meiji  Era,  Yukichi  Fuku- 
zawa  a  prominent  educator  advocated 
Datsu-a-ron,  an  influential  theory  calling  on 
Japan  to  leave  Asia  and  join  the  Western 
world.35  Following  the  Meiji  Era  Japan 
maintained  uneasy,  relations  with  the  Asian 
countries.  Japan  used  force  on  various  occa- 
sions to  dominate  Asia. 

In  1976,  slightly  more  than  nine  decades 
after  Fukuzawa-san  called  for  Japan  to  leave 
Asia,  another  book  was  written  advocating 
the  same  theory.  Hazegawa-san's  Sayonara 
Asia 36  became  a  best  seller.  The  popularity 
this  book  commands  gives  the  impression 
that  there  are  people  in  Japan  who  want  to 
bring  the  country  closer  to  the  West  away 
from  the  poor  Asian  countries.  The  sugges- 
tions in  these  books  seem  sensational  but 
from  an  economic  and  geopolitical  perspec- 
tive they  are  neither  practical  nor  prac- 
ticable. The  only  Western  country  from 

33Cited  in  Yano  Tom,  "Japan  in  the  Age  of  the 
Pacific,"  NIRA  Research  Output,  2  (1989). 

36Hazegawa,  Sayonara  Asia,  Tokyo,  1976. 


which  Japan  has  derived  immense  benefits  is 
the  US.  Apart  from  this,  the  bulk  of 
Japanese  economic  and  strategic  interests 
are  connected  with  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Of  the  Asian  nations,  China  must  loom 
high  on  Japanese  political  agenda.  China  is 
the  only  Asian  country  that  could  potentially 
compete  with  Japan  in  military  terms.  In 
geo-strategic  terms  China  is  too  important  to 
Japan  to  be  neglected.  Partly  due  to  this 
recognition  Japan  has  adopted  a  friendly 
posture  towards  China.  One  may  recall,  for 
example,  Tokyo's  soft  policy  towards  China 
at  the  July  1990  G7  Summit  meeting  in 
Houston  when  it  broke  ranks  from  the  col- 
lective decision  to  withhold  loan. 

While  it  is  fashionable  for  Japan  to  team 
up  with  the  more  developed  Western  nations 
for  economic  reasons,  its  strategic  destiny 
lies  in  Asia.  It  may  be  too  far-fetched  at  this 
stage  to  suggest  a  strategic  alignment  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  against  an  increas- 
ingly more  protected  Europe  and  United 
States.  But  the  two  countries  are  not  likely  to 
adopt  policies  which  could  lead  to  a  collision 
course.  While  Japan  values  the  geo-strategic 
significance  of  China  especially  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  China  needs 
Japanese  capital  and  'technology  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  ASEAN  countries  must  finetune 
their  policies  towards  the  two  Asian  major 
powers:  China  and  Japan.  As  important  ac- 
tors on  the  international  scene  these  two 
powers  are  likely  to  call  the  shots  in  South- 
east Asia  in  the  future.  Presumably,  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  (notably  the  ASEAN  countries)  to 
get  closer  to  them  to  benefit  from  their 
dominant  position  in  international  political 
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and  economic  forums.  The  ASEAN  coun- 
tries should  invent  a  machinery  to  ensure 
that  their  interests  are  always  supported  by 
the  two  powers.  Japan  is  a  member  of  G7, 
the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  OECD  (to 
mention  a  few)  and  China  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council.  Can  Japan 
and  China  be  persuaded  to  support  ASEAN 
policies  in  these  fora? 


Options  for  ASEAN 

One  option  is  to  evolve  a  policy  initiative 
to  fully  engage  the  Japanese  in  a  constructive 
way  as  to  promote  mutual  interests.  On  their 
own,  the  political  options  are  quite  limited. 
They  should  become  part  of  a  broader  re- 
gional comprehensive  agenda  towards  the 
constructive  engagement  of  Japan.  ASEAN 
countries  should  initiate  a  programme  on 
Japan  Political  Initiative,  to  engage  Japan 
more  constructively  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
policy  and  international  economic  diploma- 
cy. It  is  important  for  ASEAN  countries  to 
benefit  from  their  relations  with  Japan.  As 
countries  from  other  regions  are  also  eagerly 
vying  for  Japanese  funds  and  technology, 
ASEAN  must  therefore  be  able  to  offer  a 
competitive  comprehensive  package  accep- 
table to  Japan.  The  regional  Comprehensive 
Agenda  for  the  engagement  of  Japan  should 
seek  to  exploit  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Japan  in  all  fields:  economics  and  politics. 
Within  the  economic  sphere  there  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  expanding  trade,  ODA, 
tourism,  technology  transfer,  human  re- 
source development  and  finance.  There  are 
also  challenges  that  need  to  be  overcome. 

ASEAN  must  not  lose  sight  of  Japan's 
economic  strength  and  its  expanding  poli- 
tical profile  which  could  be  harnesses  to  fur- 
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ther  promote  regional  economic  diplomacy. 
ASEAN  should  mobilise  its  own  resources  to 
engage  the  Japanese.  With  regard  to  its  poli- 
tical initiatives  the  ASEAN  countries  should 
not  adopt  a  policy  which  is  out  of  step  with 
the  policies  of  other  friendly  groupings  and 
one  which  could  lead  to  its  alienation  from 
the  international  community.  However,  re- 
gional cooperation  must  remain  the  corner- 
stone in  ASEAN  's  international  political 
agenda.  ASEAN' s  comprehensive  initiative 
towards  Japan  must  therefore  seek,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  a  consensus  on  ASEAN 
political  relations  with  Japan  on  major  stra- 
tegic issues  in  international  relations.  Such 
issues  should  concern  the  political  roles  of 
Japan  in  multilateral  organisations  e.g.  the 
United  Nations,  IMF,  World  Bank  and 
others.  ASEAN  should  also  seek  to  create  a 
regional  consensus  on  an  acceptable  regional 
balance  of  power.  Such  a  consensus  should 
revolve  around  the  concept  of  power  ma- 
nagement through  ZOPFAN  or  if  ZOPFAN 
is  no  longer  tenable  as  a  crisis  management 
concept,  it  should  devise  a  more  relevant 
balance  of  power  mechanism. 

A  very  important  strategic  consideration 
for  the  ASEAN  countries  in  their  relations 
with  Japan  has  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  re- 
militarisation. How  should  ASEAN  coun- 
tries view  the  process  of  gradual  remilitarisa- 
tion of  Japan?  Should  ASEAN  encourage 
Japan  to  take  up  a  higher  defence  responsi- 
bility in  the  area? 

From  a  policy  making  perspective  the  re- 
militarisation of  Japan  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Japan  has  militarised  itself.  Japan  is 
not  likely  to  reverse  the  policy  even  with  a 
heightened  pressure  from  the  outside  world. 
Indeed,  Japan  may  not  respond  kindly  to  ex- 
ternal pressure,  on  what  is  legitimately  an  in- 
ternal matter. 
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Maintaining  the  status-quo  seems  to  be 
the  best  policy  option.  Since  ASEAN  is  not 
in  a  position  to  reverse  Japan's  inevitable 
military  programme,  some  safeguards 
against  it  should  be  devised  to  effectively 
deter  Japan  from  adopting  a  hostile  military 
posture  or  using  its  military  might  on 
ASEAN.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of 
an  ASEAN-Japan  security  alliance  but 
should  the  strategic  imperatives  dictate  it, 
such  a  policy  choice  should  not  be  complete- 
ly dismissed. 

By  hindsight,  the  history  of  Japan  could 
possibly  have  taken  an  entirely  different 
course  had  it  not  been  for  the  US- Japan  trea- 
ty which  was  imposed  on  Tokyo.  Yet  the 
Japanese  were  smart  enough  the  convert  a 
tactical  oversight  into  a  strategic  triumph  by 
changing  the  ground  rules  in  an  unequal  ar- 
rangement into  an  enduring  political  rela- 
tionship in  its  favour.  Indeed,  future  his- 
torians may  be  tempted  to  argue  that  the 
Japanese  have  succeeded  in  taming  US 
military  power  by  "pretending"  to  remain 
meek  most  of  the  time  and  let  "the  strong 
think  it  could  exact  from  the  weak  what  it 
must"  -  to  paraphrase  Thucydides. 

At  the  bilateral  level,  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries must  keep  all  their  political  options 
open.  They  should  seek  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  economic  relations  and  use  them 
for  political  purposes  too.  For  example,  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  ASEAN  countries  to 
establish  a  Commission  along  the  same  line 
as  the  Malaysia-Thailand  Commission.  The 
purpose  of  this  Commission  is  to  provide  a 
forum  to  discuss  economic  and  political  mat- 
ters with  Japan.  While  there  are  economic 
forums  (e.g.  MAJECA  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
laysia), apart  from  ad  hoc  arrangements  be- 
tween ASEAN  defence  officials  and  the 
Defence  Agency  of  Japan,  the  absence  of  a 


political  forum  inhibits  full  cooperation. 

The  ASEAN  countries  should  also 
cooperate  with  the  Japanese  in  non-lethal 
aspects  of  military  matters.  The  prospects 
for  joint  military  production  on  non-lethal 
military  technology  should  be  thought  of. 
For  example,  the  ASEAN  countries  should 
seek  more  space  in  Japanese  military  train- 
ing institutions  for  their  officers.  Presently, 
two  ASEAN  countries  (Singapore  and 
Thailand)  have  fully  utilised  the  Japanese 
facilities. 

Beyond  human  resource  development, 
the  ASEAN  military  authorities  should  also 
expand  intelligence  exchange  programmes 
and  persuade  Tokyo  to  be  more  involved  in 
regional  surveillance  role  alluded  to  much 
earlier  on.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  should  also 
be  invited  to  explore  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting into  operation  the  idea  of  a  maritime 
safety  regime  in  the  South  China  Sea.  The 
ASEAN  countries  should  also  seek  Japanese 
involvement  in  mediating  the  problems  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  Japan  could  provide 
capital,  technology  and  expertise  to  jointly 
develop  the  disputed  territories  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  option  for  the  ASEAN 
countries  in  a  new  strategic  environment  is  to 
make  sure  that  they  make  the  right  decision 
and  be  with  the  right  side  when  the  chips  are 
down. 


Conclusion 

What  is  obvious  is  that  Japan  has  mili- 
tarised since  the  1950s.  Its  present  military 
strength  is  not  small,  comparable  to  that  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Certainly  much 
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smaller  than  that  of  North  Korea  and  China, 
but  few  states  can  match  the  military  size  of 
these  two  states,  anyhow. 

The  Japanese  Self-Defence  Forces  are 
presently  equipped  with  some  of  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  conventional  weapon 
systems.  The  Japanese  military-industrial 
complex  has  been  quietly  reactivated.  It 
takes  very  little  effort  for  the  Japanese 
military  establishment  to  introduce  new  of- 
fensive systems  into  the  Self-Defence  Force 
given  its  strong  connection  with  the  civilian 
industries  and  the  Japanese  quest  for  new 
technologies.  What  is  lacking  presently  is  the 
political  will  which  could  be  moulded. 

What  remains  uncertain  is  whether  Japan 
will  ever  become  a  military  power  again.  At 
present  Japan  does  not  have  the  military 
capacity  to  project  power  beyond  its  shores 
on  a  sustaining  basis.  It  has  a  limited  capa- 
city to  conduct  offensive  patrols  within  a 
1 ,000  mile  radius  from  its  shores. 


Japan's  real  strength  lies  with  its  massive 
economic  power  which  can  be  equally 
devastating  in  its  application.  This  power 
could  be  used  for  political  objectives.  The 
warning  by  Kuzo  Akunawa  that  Japan  can 
retaliate  "through  the  financial  services  and 
capital  markets"  must  not  be  taken  lightly  in 
an  age  of  comprehensive  security.  Security 
must  not  be  seen  only  in  military  terms  fami- 
liar to  many.  Security  is  more  broadbased, 
more  encompassing  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  its  military  dimension. 

Will  Japan  remain  a  friendly  military 
power?  Friendly  to  whom?  Japan  cannot  af- 
ford to  antagonise  any  power  given  the  inter- 
locking economic  interests  without  jeopar- 
dising its  own  national  interests.  For  some, 
Japan  will  remain  a  benevolent  power. 
Others  will  always  be  suspicious  of  Japan  as 
it  will  take  time  to  heal  past  wounds.  Yet  for 
Japan,  the  best  policy  will  be  one  which  re- 
nounces war  and  eschews  the  use  of  force  in 
any  scenario  at  all. 


ASEAN: 
Future  Directions 


Suhadi  MA  NGKUS  U  WON  DO 


Summary 

IN  spite  of  possible  setbacks,  such  as  a 
serious  world  recession  due  to  high  oil 
prices  after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraqi  forces,  exacerbated  by  the  failure  of 
the  GATT-Uruguay  Round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions, it  seems  certain  that  the  process  of 
globalisation  of  the  world  economy  is  inexo- 
rable. No  country,  or  group  of  countries, 
can  escape  from  this  advance  towards 
greater  economic  interdependence,  and  must 
adjust  their  national  policies  accordingly. 

In  light  of  that  megatrend,  ASEAN 
should  shift  the  emphasis  of  its  strategy, 
which  so  far  has  been  based  on  the  premise 
and  objective  of  collective  self-reliance. 
Under  such  strategy  ASEAN  has  attempted, 
with  little  success,  to  pool  its  resources  and 
to  share  its  markets  with  a  view  to  gaining 
greater  self-reliance  in  order  to  better  face 

Paper  presented  at  the  Second  Malaysia- Indonesia 
Conference,  Penang,  Malaysia,  11-14  December  1990, 
organised  by  Institute  of  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  (ISIS)  Malaysia  and  CSIS. 


external  threats,  such  as  the  threat  of  protec- 
tionism and  other  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tises of  the  advanced  industrial  countries. 

ASEAN' s  strategy  for  the  years  ahead 
should  be  shifted  towards  joint  efforts  to  ob- 
tain maximum  benefit  from  the  process  of 
globalisation  of  the  world  economy.  Pooling 
resources  and  market  sharing  should  be 
looked  upon  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such 
benefits. 

.  Under  such  a  strategy  the  success  or 
failure  of  ASEAN  economic  cooperation 
would  no  longer  be  judged  on  whether  intra- 
ASEAN  trade  and  investments  had  ex- 
panded faster  than  its  external  trade  and  in- 
vestment, but  rather  whether  ASEAN  had 
managed  to  maintain  its  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment and  increase  its  share  and  in- 
fluence in  the  world  economy. 

Economic  Cooperation  Performance 

Observers  and  ASEAN  officials  seem  to 
agree  that  during  more  than  twenty  years  of 
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ASEAN  cooperation  its  achievements  have 
been  mainly  in  the  political  field.  Economic 
cooperation  has  so  far  produced  few  tangi- 
ble results.  Even  though  under  the  "Pre- 
ferential Trading  Arrangements"  (ASEAN 
PTA)  more  and  more  products  have  been 
added  to  the  list  that  enjoy  preferential  im- 
port duties,  and  even  though  the  margin  of 
preference  has  been  gradually  deepened, 
there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  it  has  made  an 
impact  on  intra- ASEAN  trade.  Trade  among 
the  ASEAN  member  countries  has  in  general 
expanded,  but  as  a  share  of  total  trade  intra- 
ASEAN  trade  has  slightly  declined  during 
the  last  five  years.  The  figures  in  attached 
Table  1  show  that  in  all  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries trade  with  ASEAN  as  a  percentage  of 
total  trade  has  declined  between  1984  and 
1989  (Singapore  is  not  included  in  the  table 
because  the  Direction  of  Trade  Statistics  has 
no  figures  of  Singapore's  exports  to  and  im- 
ports from  Indonesia.  Brunei  Darussalam  is 
not  included  due  to  incomplete  data).  Ma- 
laysia during  that  period,  has  increased  its 
exports   to   ASEAN   significantly  (from 
US$4,406  million  to  US$6,385  million),  but 
as  a  percentage  of  total  exports  ASEAN' s 
share  in  Malaysia's  total  export  has  declined 
from  26.6  per  cent  to  25.5  per  cent.  Similar- 
ly, Thailand  has  more  than  doubled  its  ex- 
ports to  ASEAN  (from  US$1,030  million  in 
1984  to  US$2,301  million  in  1989),  but  as  a 
percentage  of  total  exports  it  declined  from 
13.9  per  cent  to  1 1.5  per  cent.  On  the  import 
side  the  same  thing  has  happened.  All  this 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 
ASEAN  PTA. 

However,  one  should  note  that  during  the 
last  decade  a  definite  shift  in  the  structure  of 
exports  and  imports  has  taken  place.  The 
share  of  manufacturing  in  intra-ASEAN 
trade  has  definitely  increased.  If  in  the  past 


trade  consisted  mainly  of  raw  materials,  now 
manufactured  items  occupy  a  larger  share, 
reflecting  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  economic  structure  of  the  ASEAN 
countries.  Rapid  industrialisation  occurred 
in  these  countries,  causing  the  change  in  the 
structure  of  export  and  import.  Attached 
Table  3  shows  the  changing  structure  of  In- 
donesian exports  and  imports  with  the  rest 
of  ASEAN  during  the  last  decade.  The  share 
of  manufacturing  in  exports  was  only  14.9 
per  cent  in  1979.  Ten  years  later  it  had  in- 
creased to  48.8  per  cent.  Similarly,  In- 
donesia's import  from  ASEAN  for  only  23.7 
per  cent  consisted  of  manufactures  in  1979, 
but  ten  years  later  it  rose  to  49.4  per  cent. 
Similar  shifts  can  be  observed  in  the  other 
ASEAN  countries.  It  is  thus  no  longer  true 
that  the  ASEAN  countries  are  producing 
similar  commodities,  and  therefore  are  com- 
petitors in  the  world  market,  which  is  why 
there  was  little  scope  for  intra-ASEAN 
trade.  As  the  ASEAN  economies  develop, 
the  scope  for  complementarity  among  the 
ASEAN  countries  widens,  particularly  in 
manufacturing,  opening  up  opportunities 
for  expanding  intra-ASEAN  trade  in  the 
future. 

Many  of  the  new  export  items  are  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  investments  originating 
from  Japan  and  the  East  Asian  NIEs  (Newly 
Industrialisation  Economies).  Relocation  of 
industries  from  East  Asia  into  ASEAN  has 
started  in  the  1960s.  But,  while  the  early  in- 
dustries produced  mostly  low  value,  low 
technology  items,  such  as  apparel  and  foot- 
wear, and  had  been  relocated  to  ASEAN  be- 
cause of  the  host  country  market  potential, 
and  because  of  quota  limitations  faced  by 
the  NIEs  in  major  markets  of  the  US  and  EC 
(European  Community),  the  new  in- 
vestments of  the  1980s  produce  more 
sophisticated  products  such  as  computer 
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monitors,  keyboards,  and  power  supply,  and 
are  mostly  export  oriented,  supplying  goods 
for  third  markets,  including  the  US,  EC, 
Japan,  and  the  Asian  NIEs  themselves.  In- 
vestments coming  from  Japan  and  the  Asian 
NIEs  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  ensuring  that  ASEAN' s 
export  of  manufactures  will  continue  to 
grow  rapidly  in  the  coming  few  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  access  to  cheap 
labour  and  natural  resources  have  been  men- 
tioned by  investors  as  chief  pull  factors  for 
ASEAN,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
ASEAN-PTA  as  an  attractive  factor  which 
made  investors  choose  ASEAN  as  their  loca- 
tion. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  ASEAN  of- 
ficials have  failed  to  do  their  homework. 
They  have  been  working  very  hard  to  pro- 
duce results,  but  they  are  often  constrained 
by  the  mandate  given  by  their  respective 
governments.  The  most  frustrating  thing  is 
that,  after  lengthy  and  tough  negotiations, 
officials  come  up  with  proposals,  which  they 
regard  as  significant  and  even  "bold  and  in- 
novative," but  then  outsiders,  who  read  the 
reports  emanating  from  the  ASEAN 
meetings  came  to  regard  the  results  as  too 
modest,  are  doubtful  about  their  implemen- 
tation, and  are  therefore  sceptical  about 
their  possible  impact  on  intra-ASEAN  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  But  sober  assessment  of 
ASEAN' s  performance  has  led  many  people 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  much  has  been 
achieved  so  far.  Even  government  officials 
often  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  Presi- 
dent Soeharto,  for  example,  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  ASEAN  Economic 
Ministerial  Meeting  (twenty-second  AEM 
meeting  in  Bali)  implicitly  acknowledged  it 
when  he  said  that  there  was  a  need  to  "create 
a  more  meaningful  and  effective  intra- 
ASEAN  economic  cooperation." 


The  evidence  so  far  indicates  that  intra- 
ASEAN  trade  has  expanded,  but  that  it  was 
part  of  an  expansion  of  total  trade,  which 
each  ASEAN  member  country  has  ex- 
perienced through  respective  national  po- 
licies. As  long  as  total  trade  continues  to  ex- 
pand, one  could  expect  that  intra-ASEAN 
trade  will  also  grow,  whether  or  not  ASEAN 
adopts  a  preferential  trading  arrangement. 

The  Need  for  New  Approaches 

ASEAN  officials  are  very  well  aware  of 
the  fundamental  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  world  political  and  economic 
scene.  In  general  there  is  a  common  aware- 
ness that  notwithstanding  the  tensions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraqi  force,  and  even  though  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty about  the  outcome  of  the  attempts 
towards  political  and  economic  reform  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
general  trend  in  global  development  seems  to 
move  towards  lessening  of  political  and  mili- 
tary conflicts. 

To  a  large  extent,  ASEAN  was  conceived 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  potential  conflicts,  particularly  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  region.  Now,  with  real 
prospects  for  the  solution  of  the  Cambodian 
issue  and  with  the  rapprochement  between 
North  and  South  Korea,  the  danger  of 
armed  conflicts  seems  to  be  receding.  In  the 
meantime  Indonesia  and  Singapore  have  re- 
sumed diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  President  Soeharto, 
in  early  November  1990,  has  made  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  Vietnam.  With  such  a  new  envi- 
ronment, where  the  prospect  of  peace  and 
stability  are  much  brighter,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  ASEAN' s  existence  need  to 
be  given  a  stronger  basis.  This  is  also  felt  in 
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the  field  of  economic  cooperation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
ASEAN*  officials  over  the  years  to  come  up 
with  new  ideas  and  new  approaches  toward 
ASEAN  economic  cooperation.  The  latest 
attempt  was  made  at  the  twenty-second 
ASEAN  Economic  Ministerial  Meeting 
(AEM),  held  in  Bali  on  29-30  October  1990. 
At  that  meeting  Indonesia,  through  its 
Minister  of  Industry,  Mr.  Hartarto,  proposed 
a  new  approach,  based  on  Indonesia's  own 
experience  in  developing  its  industries.  In- 
stead of  starting  with  trade  liberalisation 
ASEAN  should  put  the  emphasis  on  coo- 
peration in  industrial  development  and  in- 
vestment. Certain  industries,  processing  raw 
materials  available  in  this  region,  should  be 
selected  and  jointly  developed,  with  substan- 
tial participation  of  the  private  sector.  These 
industries  would  enjoy  preferential  access  to 
the  ASEAN  market,  with  the  eventual  objec- 
tive of  their  free  flow  of  those  products 
within  ASEAN.  Gradually,  more  and  more 
products  could  be  included  in  the  scheme, 
ending  up  with  substantial  parts  of  industrial 
production  moving  freely  within  the  region. 

This  idea  of  the  free  flow  of  goods  and 
investments  on  a  sectoral  basic  is  perhaps 
not  entirely  new  because  a  sectoral  approach 
towards  trade  liberalisation  was  one  of  the 
options  discussed  in  previous  negotiations. 
But  coming  from  Indonesia,  which  usually 
was  regarded  as  the  most  inward-looking  of 
the  ASEAN  member  countries,  this  idea 
could  be  viewed  as  a  small  breakthrough. 
However,  if  one  would  criticize  the  idea,  its 
implementation  is  still  cumbersome  and  time 
consuming  (judging  from  past  experience). 
The  proposal  is  for  promoting  resource- 
based  industries,  which  for  countries  like 
Singapore,  or  Brunei,  may  not  be  very  at- 
tractive. The  basic  premise  is  that  ASEAN 
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has  a  natural  comparative  advantage  in  the 
processing  of  raw  materials.  But  even  for 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  and  In- 
donesia, it  may  not  be  easy  to  agree  on  the 
particular  industries  to  include  in  the 
scheme.  The  twenty-second  AEM,  did  men- 
tion cement,  fertiliser  and  pulp  as  initial  pro- 
ducts for  the  scheme,  but  its  implementation 
may  take  some  time,  and  negotiations  on  the 
details  of  the  plan  may  drag  on  for  years. 
Besides,  from  the  proposal  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  foster  in- 
dustries catering  for  the  ASEAN  market,  or 
in  due  course,  for  exports  to  the  world 
market.  If  the  target  is  the  ASEAN  market, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  scheme  will  eventual- 
ly fail  because  the  size  of  the  market  is  too 
limited.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  chance 
of  success,  the  scheme  must  be  outward- 
oriented.  In  that  case  preferential  treatment 
would  be  temporary,  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
motion of  infant  industries,  only  in  this  case 
on  a  regional  rather  than  national  basis. 

Another  related  issue  is  that  if  the  ulti- 
mate objective  is  to  have  free  movement  of 
goods  and  investment,  even  though  on  a 
selective  sectoral  basis,  will  that  not  require  a 
stronger  institutional  or  legal  basis?  In  that 
connection  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
AEM,  and  the  AMM  (ASEAN  Ministerial 
Meeting)  before  that,  has  agreed  to  look  fur- 
ther into  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Phi- 
lippines of  a  possible  ASEAN  Economic 
Treaty.  A  treaty  which  legally  binds  the 
member  countries  may  be  necessary  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  strong  economic  ties,  and  cer- 
tainly necessary  if  one  is  contemplating  even- 
tual integration  of  the  ASEAN  economies. 

The  sectoral  approach  toward  closer 
ASEAN  economic  cooperation  was  not,  of 
course,  the  only  substantive  issue  discussed 
at  the  AEM  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
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number  of  decisions  were  taken,  among 
others  to:  (a)  use  the  growth  triangle  among 
regions  of  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indone- 
sia as  a  model  for  strengthening  economic 
cooperation;  (b)  approve  the  ASEAN  Po- 
tash Mining  Project  in  Thailand  with  its  an- 
nual capacity  of  one  million  tonnes;  (c)  ap- 
prove additional  products  as  AIJV  (ASEAN 
Industrialisation  Joint  Venture)  products;  (d) 
set  a  common  effective  preferential  tariff  on 
AIJV  projects  among  participating  coun- 
tries; (e)  set  a  common  effective  preferential 
tariff  on  selected  industrial  products  in- 
cluding cement,  fertiliser,  pulp;  (0  further 
deepening.the  margin  of  preference  to  75  per 
cent  for  existing  PTA  items,  and  50  per  cent 
for  new  items;  (g)  reduce  items  in  the  exclu- 
sion list  to  5  per  cent;  (h)  reduce  ASEAN 
content  requirements  from  50  per  cent  to  35 
per  cent  for  twenty-one  chemical  products. 
In  addition,  the  AEM  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  progress  achieved  in  the  preparation 
for  Visit  ASEAN  Year  1992,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ASEAN  Optical  Fiber  Sub- 
marine Cable  Network. 

One  cannot  dismiss  these  agreements  as 
trivial  because  they  are  not.  In  fact,  if 
ASEAN  continues  to  move  in  the  present 
direction,  even  if  slowly,  in  the  long  run  it 
will  arrive  at  its  stated  goal  of  closer  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  or  even  a  free  trade  area 
or  a  customs  union  and  ultimately  a  com- 
mon market.  The  problem  is  that  based  on 
experience  so  far,  if  ASEAN  sticks  to  the 
present  methods  and  modalities  of  coopera- 
tion, it  will  take  a  long  time  to  implement 
everything  that  has  been  agreed  upon,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  ASEAN  can  af- 
ford to  wait  that  long  without  being  over- 
taken by  events. 

That  is  one  reason  why  many  people 
think  that  what  ASEAN  needs  at  present  is  a 
new  stimulus  or  impetus  which  can  produce 


"bold  and  innovative"  actions  and  make 
ASEAN  move  faster  in  the  desired  direction. 
Former  Singapore  Foreign  Minister  Rajarat- 
nam,  during  the  fourth  ASEAN  Roundtable 
held  by  the  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian 
Studies  (ISEAS)  in  Singapore  earlier  this 
year  stated  that  it  was  common  fear  that 
brought  ASEAN  together,  namely  the  fear 
of  communism  when  the  US  forces  pulled 
out  of  Vietnam.  He  said  further  that 
ASEAN  was  an  organisation  with  no  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  was  common  fear  that  by 
and  large  held  ASEAN  together  for  the  first 
ten  years.  Now  that  fear  is  gone  ASEAN 
must  find  a  new  focus  to  preserve  its  unity. 
Former  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Moch- 
tar  Kusumaatmadja,  at  the  same  roundtable 
also  said  that  there  should  be  a  perception  of 
threat  shared  by  all  the  ASEAN  countries. 

In  the  economic  field  the  problem  is 
perhaps  not  as  clear-cut  as  in  the  political 
sector.  But  here  also  one  could  say  that  one 
of  the  underlying  motives  for  ASEAN  eco- 
nomic cooperation  was  to  face  up  to  the 
threat  of  protectionism  and  other  discrimi- 
natory practices  of  the  developed  industrial 
countries  against  developing  countries.  In  a 
world  economy  dominated  by  the  big  in- 
dustrial nations  it  was  quite  natural  for 
ASEAN  countries  to  think  of  pooling  their 
resources  and  of  sharing  their  markets  in 
order  to  be  more  self-reliant.  The  idea  of  a  re- 
gional preferential  trading  arrangement  was 
conceived  under  those  circumstances.  Now, 
more  than  twenty  years  later,  many  things 
have  changed,  within  the  ASEAN  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  global  economic  scene. 
Here,  as  in  the  political  sector,  some  re- 
thinking may  be  needed  in  light  of  the 
changing  situation.  ASEAN  needs  to  rede- 
fine its  economic  goals  and  the  principles 
and  methods  of  its  regional  economic  coo- 
peration. 
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Act  Regionally  Bui  Think  (ilohullv 

One  of  the  agreements  reached  during 
the  twenty-second  AEM  meeting  was  to  re- 
commend that  a  fourth  ASEAN  Summit 
meeting  be  held  in  December  of  1991  in 
Singapore.  The  AEM  also  agreed  that  the 
Summit  should  come  up  with  substantive 
new  programmes  to  further  strengthen 
ASEAN  economic  cooperation.  This  deci- 
sion will  create  pressure  for  officials  and 
ministers  to  come  up  with  worthwhile  ideas 
and  to  prepare  position  papers  and  pro- 
posals for  consideration  and  adoption  by  the 
heads  of  governments.  After  all,  you  cannot 
really  ask  heads  of  governments  to  meet 
without  a  prospect  of  making  important  de- 
cisions. Therefore,  now  is  perhaps  a  good 
time  to  do  some  re-thinking  about  ASEAN 
economic  cooperation. 

One  issue  that  needs  rethinking  concerns 
the  rationale  for  ASEAN  economic  coo- 
peration. What  is  the  objective  of  ASEAN 
economic  cooperation?  Do  we  really  need 
preferential  trading  arrangements?  The 
ASEAN  PTA  was  introduced  to  support 
ASEAN  industries  by  providing  them  with 
an  assured  market.  Basically  this  policy  was 
ASEAN-inward  oriented:  the  ASEAN 
market  would  first  be  reserved  for  ASEAN 
products,  and  foreign  products  would  enter 
only  if  ASEAN  were  unable  to  fill  its  needs. 
There  was  also  a  fear  that  industrialisation  in 
ASEAN  would  be  frustrated  by  advanced  in- 
dustrial countries  by  means  of  their  high 
protective  tariff  and  non-tariff  walls.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  for  ASEAN  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  not  to  depend  too  much  on  the 
markets  of  third  countries. 

The  basic  flaw  of  this  argument  is  first,  it 
assumes  that  each  and  every  ASEAN 
member  state  is  willing  to  share  its  entire 


domestic  market  with  the  other  members,  an 
assumption  which  proves  to  be  far  from 
realistic.  This,  of  course,  may  change  over 
time.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  sometime  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  ASEAN  members 
may  accept  the  idea  of  having  one  single 
market  in  ASEAN.  But  for  the  time  being 
each  country  is  anxious  to  reserve  at  least 
part  of  its  internal  markets  for  its  own  na- 
tionals. Second,  the  size  of  the  ASEAN 
market  is  not  big  enough  to  ensure  the 
growth  of  an  efficient  and  strong  industrial 
sector.  An  inward-looking  protective 
ASEAN  policy  is  likely  to  breed  inefficient 
industries,  enjoy  a  protected  market  but  be 
incapable  of  competing  with  imported  pro- 
ducts from  outside. 

Therefore,  ASEAN' s  view  about  its  re- 
gional cooperation  should  be  changed  from 
inward-looking,  or  potentially  inward- 
looking,  to  an  outward-looking  focus.  Eco- 
nomic cooperation  should  be  oriented  to- 
wards the  global  market  and  not  towards  the 
internal  ASEAN  market.  Trade  and  in- 
dustrial cooperation,  as  well  as  cooperation 
in  other  fields  such  as  banking,  tourism, 
transport  and  communication,  should  be 
directed  to  enable  ASEAN  to  reap  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  world  market 
that  is  now  undergoing  a  process  of  globali- 
sation. In  that  context,  the  ASEAN  PTA, 
the  AIJV,  the  AIP  (ASEAN  Industrialisa- 
tion Programme)  etc.  should  not  become  an 
objectives  in  themselves  but  instruments  to 
strengthen  the  ASEAN  economies  in  order 
that  they  are  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  world  market. 

Once  this  principle  is  accepted,  then 
ASEAN  should  move  faster  towards  the  goal 
of  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  investments  in 
the  region,  thereby  stimulating  the  growth  of 
competitive  industries.  The  ASEAN  PTA 
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could  still  be  used  as  an  instrument  but  one 
should  avoid  the  product-by-product  ap- 
proach. Instead,  one  should  use  the  across- 
the-board  approach  or  at  least  the  sectoral 
approach,  in  liberalising  intra- ASEAN 
trade;  and  the  final  objective  is  to  facilitate 
the  smooth  integration  of  the  ASEAN  eco- 
nomies into  the  global  economy. 

One  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is 
what  would  be  the  stimulus  strong  enough  to 
move  ASEAN  faster  towards  economic  inte- 
gration? One  gets  the  feeling  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  ASEAN  seems  to  have  been  unable 
to  change  its  established  ways  and  working 
methods  of  work,  which  means  proceeding 
slowly  with  its  intra  ASEAN  economic  coo- 
peration. The  danger  of  such  an  attitude  is 
that  the  commitment  to  strengthening 
ASEAN  cooperation  will  gradually  weaken, 
and  in  the  long  run  ASEAN  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  irrelevant  or  redundant,  at  least  as 
far  as  economic  cooperation  is  concerned. 

The  failure  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of 
trade  negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  at 
its  last  session  in  Brussels  (December  3-7, 
1990),  and  the  danger  of  the  demise  of  the 
multilateral  trading  system  and  the  rise  of  re- 
gionalism, should  be  strong  enough  reasons 
to  jolt  ASEAN  into  action.  ASEAN  must 
realise  that  during  the  last  decade  the  re- 
latively high  rate  of  growth  of  the  ASEAN 
economies  was  mainly  driven  by  its  foreign 
trade.  Exports,  particularly  of  manufactured 
products  was  the  engine  that  drove  the  eco- 
nomics of  ASEAN.  If  trade  falters  then  eco- 
nomic growth  will  slow  down.  A  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  Uruguay  Round 
is  likely  to  be  that  protectionistic  pressures 
will  no  longer  be  restrained  by  a  multilateral 
commitment  to  an  open  and  non-discrimina- 
tory trading  system.  It  will  also  encourage 
the  creation  and  strengthening  of  regional 


economic  blocs.  Both  these  tendencies  will 
be  detrimental  to  ASEAN' s  long-term  in- 
terests. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  Indonesia. 
The  strategy  of  export-oriented  growth  in  In- 
donesia has  relied  on  three  major  markets  as 
power-houses,  namely  the  US,  the  EC,  and 
Japan  and  lately  also  the  Asian  NIEs.  In  the 
early  1980s  Indonesia  managed  to  recover 
from  the  recession  by  increasing  non-oil  ex- 
ports substantially  to  the  US  market,  making 
up  for  the  sharp  drop  in  oil  exports.  In  fact, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1980s  the  US 
market,  almost  single-handedly  acted  as  the 
engine  for  the  entire  world  economy.  The  de- 
veloping countries  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  joined  the  bandwagon  of  an  expan- 
ding US  market.  Japan  and  Europe  too  have 
enjoyed  ar  expanding  outlet  for  their  ex- 
ports in  the  US  market.  But  in  the. second 
half  of  the  1980s  Japan  shifted  its  pattern  of 
growth  from  relying  on  exports  toward  one 
based  mainly  on  an  expanding  domestic  de- 
mand. Japan's  imports  increased  sharply, 
including  from  developing  countries  such  as 
Indonesia.  This  was  followed  by  the  Asian 
NIEs  which  also  increased  their  imports 
substantially,    partly   due   to   their  ap- 
preciating currencies. 

Lately,  Western  Europe,  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  single  market  in  1992,  has 
shown  strong  economic  performance,  in- 
cluding strong  demands  for  imports.  For 
some  time  Europe  has  lost  its  share  of  In- 
donesian exports,  surpassed  by  exports  to 
the  US  and  East  Asia.  Now  this  process 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end,  and  Europe  is 
once  again  emerging  as  one  of  Indonesia's 
major  markets.  This  was  a  welcome  develop- 
ment since  it  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
US  market  was  slowing  down. 
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It  should,  therefore,  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise that  Indonesia  is  not  too  keen  about  the 
possible  formation  of  a  regional  economic 
bloc  consisting  of  Japan,  the  Asian  NIEs 
and  ASEAN  (plus  possibly  Australia  and 
New  Zealand).  Indonesia  prefers  to  link  its 
development  to  all  three  powerhouses,  the 
US,  Japan  and  East  Asia,  and  Western 
Europe,  rather  that  depending  only  on  one 
powerhouse,  such  as  for  example  Japan. 
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The  other  ASEAN  member  countries  are 
more  or  less  in  the  same  position.  They  all 
rely  on  trade  for  their  development  and  they 
all  have  as  their  major  export  markets  the 
US,  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Their  long- 
run  interest  is  thus  in  keeping  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  as  open  and  non-discri- 
minatory as  possible.  Cooperation  among 
ASEAN  members  should  thus  use  that  as 
one  of  its  main  guiding  principles. 


Table  1 


SHARE  OF  INTRA-ASEAN  TRADE 


Export  ($  Million) 

Import  ($  Million) 

1984 

1989 

1984 

1989 

Indonesia: 
World 
ASEAN 
Share 

21,881 
2,448 
11.4% 

21,936 
2,408 
11.0% 

13,000 
1,947 
14.0% 

16,467 
1,682 
10.2% 

Malaysia: 
World 
ASEAN 
Share 

16,563 
4,406 
26.6% 

25,049 
6,385 
25.5% 

14,057 
2,735 
19.5% 

22,588 
4,243 
18.8% 

The  Philippines: 
World 
ASEAN 
Share 

5,343 
517 
9.7% 

7,754 
529 
6.8% 

6,262 
780 
12.5% 

11,165 
1,121 
10.0% 

Thailand: 
World 
ASEAN 
Share 

7,414 
1,030 
13.9% 

20,028 
2,301 
11.5% 

10,415 
1,643 
15.8% 

25,2% 
2,959 
11.7% 

Source:    IMF,  DOT  (Department  of  Transportation),  1990. 
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Table  2 


INDONESIA:  SHARE  OF  TRADE  WITH  ASEAN 


1979 

1984 

1989. 

($  Million) 

($  Million) 

($  Million) 

Export: 

World 

15,590 

21,888 

22,159 

ASEAN 

2,229 

2,487 

2,429 

Share 

14.3% 

11,4% 

11.0% 

Import: 

World 

7,203 

13,882 

16,360 

ASEAN 

839 

1,948 

1,765 

Share 

11.7% 

14.0% 

10.8% 

Source:   Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jakarta. 


Table  3 


INDONESIA:  SHARE  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  TRADE  WITH  ASEAN 


1979 
($  Million) 


1984 
($  Million) 


1989 
($  Million) 


Export: 
Total 

Manufactures 
Share 


2,229 
332 
14.9% 


2,487 
710 
28.6% 


2,429 
1,186 
48.8% 


Import: 
Total 

Manufactures 
Share 


838 
199 
23.7% 


1,948 
559 
28.7% 


1,765 
872 
49.4% 


Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Jakarta. 


Reinventing  ASEAN 
Between  Globalism, 
Regionalism  and  Nationalism 


Djisman  S.  SIM  A  NDJUNTAK 


Regionalism  Losing  Ground 

HAVING  witnessed  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  few  years  by  many 
governments  in  unilateral  liberali- 
sation, it  now  appears  inopportune  to  argue 
for  regional  cooperation  which  originally 
was  conceived  as  a  second  best  solution  com- 
pared to  free  trade  and  multilateral  approach 
to  reducing  trade  barriers.  Assuming  that  the 
forces  behind  China's  "four  modernisa- 
tion" efforts,  Soviet  perestroika,  and  re- 
forms pursued  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
will  intensify  rather  than  weaken,  regional- 
ism will  lose  much  of  its  relevance  at  least 
from  the  economic  viewpoint.  This  state- 
ment may  sound  exaggerated  in  view  of 
Europe  1992  and  its  possible  extension  to  a 
number  of  other  European  countries,  at- 
tempts at  extending  the  North  American  free 
trade  association  to  the  rest  of  the  continent, 
and  new  initiatives  on  a  Pacific-wide  coo- 
peration. However,  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  governments  around  the  globe  work 
against  the  logic  of  economic  development, 


however  costly  such  an  adventure  may  turn 
out  to  be.  Governments  can  still  name  a 
number  of  reasons  in  defence  of  regionalism, 
if  nebulous  in  most  of  the  cases. 

Failure  to  give  flesh  to  ASEAN  economic 
cooperation  does  not  prevent  governments 
in  ASEAN  from  stating  that  this  association 
has  been  among  the  most  important  ingre- 
dients of  the  relatively  strong  economic 
growth  of  the  member  countries  over  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so.  The  fact  that  the  non- 
communist  part  of  Southeast  Asia  has  ma- 
naged to  live  in  peace  even  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Vietnam  war,  is  said  to  be  at  least 
partially  attributable  to  ASEAN.  Culturally, 
a  number  of  events  have  also  come  into 
being  with  ASEAN  as  initiator,  helping  to 
create  a  kind  of  regional  identity  of  the 
highly  pluralistic  societies  of  ASEAN.  This 
implies  a  sufficiently  large  constituency  of 
ASEAN  spread  over  diverse  aspects  of  life. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  loyalty 
of  this  constituency. 

Whether  or  not  ASEAN  can  count  on  a 
sufficient  popular  support  in  the  years  to 
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come  is  difficult  to  predict.  It  will  depend 
among  others  on  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ments to  reshape  ASEAN  cooperation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  changed  environment  in 
the  world  at  large  and  in  the  individual 
member  countries  respectively.  Given  the 
rapidity  at  which  these  changes  occur  -  they 
can  also  reverse  unexpectedly  -  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  one  should  recommend  to 
ASEAN  in  order  to  remain  relevant. 

Living  in  a  Chaos  of  Global  Competi- 
tion 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  rapid 
changes  which  confront  every  open  economy 
in  the  1980s  and  thereafter.  Observers  with 
close  contact  with  the  business  world  such  as 
Peter  Drucker,  Kenichi  Ohmae  and  Michael 
Porter  argue  strongly  that  competition  today 
has  become  truly  global.  Similar  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  the  writings  of  futurists 
such  as  John  Naisbit  and  Alvin  Toffler  who 
see  a  number  of  trends  of  global  character 
working  in  major  economies.  Some  of  these 
trends  are  fundamental  in  nature  such  as 
global  taste  and  demand  for  a  democratic 
society  with  a  reduced  role  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Global  competition  as  it  exists  today  is 
still  highly  imperfect  in  many  ways.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  completely  borderless  or 
seamless  economy.  Taste  has  been  global  in 
an  increased  number  of  industries.  For  the 
majority  of  goods  and  services,  however, 
taste  remains  either  local,  national  or  re- 
gional. Multinationals  with  a  global  manage- 
ment are  in  a  clear  minority  compared  with 
firms  with  local,  national  or  regional  orienta- 
tion. This  is  unlikely  to  change  in  a  dramatic 
way  in  the  foreseeable  future.  National  ac- 
count statistics  do  also  tell  that  trade  on 


average  is  only  a  small  portion  of  an  eco- 
nomy. The  rest  is  subject  to  local  or  national 
competition.  A  number  of  natural  barriers 
are  likely  to  continue  to  shield  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  foreign  competitors  even  under 
the  most  optimistic  scenario  on  trade  liberali- 
sation. Yet,  progress  in  liberalisation  has 
tended  to  decelerate  rather  than  accelerate  as 
clearly  reflected  in  the  Uruguay  Round.  In- 
deed, the  world  is  currently  suffering  from  a 
new  kind  of  disease  which  is  sometimes 
called  "technonationalism"  or  "technology 
mercantilism"  which  is  nothing  but  protec- 
tionism in  technology  trade. 

Nonetheless,  globalisation  is  a  reality 
whose  intensity  differs  admittedly  from  one 
industry  to  another  and  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another.  So  far,  this  development  is 
wellcomc  by  the  majority  of  countries.  The 
extent  to  which  the  support  to  globalisation 
will  sustain  is,  however,  difficult  to  judge. 
Recognising  that  the  fundamentals  of  eco- 
nomic policy  can  also  change  overnight 
-  history  tells  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  point  of  no  return  in  economic  reform  - 
the  reasons  behind  the  present  convergence 
in  economic  reforms  need  to  be  carefully 
studied,  before  one  can  say  anything  about 
the  future.  Even  in  that  case  one  has  to  keep 
in  mind  that  economic  reform  is  never  deter- 
ministic in  nature. 

It  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
socialism  of  the  Stalinist  type  has  clearly 
failed  on  at  least  one  important  account, 
namely  its  ability  to  deliver  consumers  goods 
at  the  desired  quantity,  sophistication  and 
price.  This  failure  is  systemic  in  nature.  The 
degree  of  centralism  is  inversely  related  to 
sophistication.  Awareness  of  this  simple  law 
has  at  least  led  to  disillusion  in  centrally 
planned  economies  and  the  subsequent  de- 
mand for  desentralisation. 
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Secondly,  progress  achieved  by  the  Ko- 
reans, the  Taiwanese,  Singaporeans,  and 
other  developing  countries  which  adhere  to 
market  economy,  has  worked  as  a  strong 
advertisement  for  market  economy  which  in 
turn  is  no  longer  seen  as  something  which  is 
exclusively  western.  Defenders  of  an  open 
economy  are  no  longer  confined  to  Ameri- 
cans and  West  Europeans.  In  fact,  the  re- 
lative decline  of  Europe  vis-a-vis  Japan  was 
partially  attributed  to  "eurosclerosis"  that 
resulted  from  a  weakened  commitment  to 
market  economy.  The  mega  project  "Europe 
1992"  can  also  be  seen  as  a  bold  initiative  to 
revive  market  economy  in  the  old  continent. 
With  more  defenders,  market  economy  is 
likely  to  stabilise. 

The  present  shift  from  centralism  to  de- 
centralism  is  to  some  extent  made  necessary 
by  technology  progress  and  the  very  strong 
demand  for  it  irrespective  of  ideology.  A 
number  of  breakthrough  technologies  have 
entered  the  commercial  stage  in  recent  years 
and  a  lot  more  is  expected  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future,  notably  in  the  areas  of  informa- 
tion, telecommunication,  transportation, 
new  materials  and  genetic  engineering.  They 
are  expected  to  further  increase  the  speed  at 
which  factors  and  goods  can  move  across  na- 
tional borders  as  well  as  to  enhance  divisibi- 
lity of  production  as  reflected  for  example  in 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  PC  computer  in- 
dustry. 

Liberalisation  and  technology  progress 
combine  to  have  the  effect  of  fundamental 
change  in  global  competition.  Nor  has  com- 
petition intensified  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  participants  in  the  world 
economy,  the  field  in  which  it  is  being  fought 
has  become  more  complicated.  Cost  advan- 
tage continues  to  count  in  a  large  number  of 
industries,  but  speed  has  clearly  gained  in 


importance  in  an  increased  number  of  in- 
dustries. Being  first  in  bringing  a  product  in- 
to the  market  is  very  likely  to  mean  a  com- 
petitive advantage  which  is  difficult  to  match 
for  those  who  come  second  or  third.  As 
rapid  technological  change  implies  a 
shortening  product  life  cycle,  being  second 
in  global  competition  can  be  prohibitively 
costly. 

To  stay  firm  in  a  technology  race  is  an 
imperative  for  a  global  firm.  Yet,  the  success 
of  research  and  development  is  subject  to  in- 
determinacy. Therefore,  building  alliance 
with  competitors  is  perceived  to  be  im- 
perative, if  a  firm  is  not  to  be  left  behind  in  a 
technology  race,  however  difficult  it  has 
turned  to  be  to  make  an  strategic  business 
alliance  a  success  in  view  of  the  different  cor- 
porate cultures  brought  along  by  the  parti- 
cipating firms.  Indeed,  some  experts  doubt 
the  merits  of  strategic  business  alliances, 
underrating  them  as  a  short-cut  to  competi- 
tiveness which  may  be  preferred  by  a  short- 
sighted manager.  However,  it  is  now  dif- 
ficult to  name  a  firm  in  a  global  industry 
which  is  not  part  of  an  alliance. 

With  the  increased  importance  of  re- 
search and  development,  design  and  com- 
puter programming  expenses  in  total  ex- 
penses of  a  firm,  rapid  distribution  of  a  pro- 
duct in  the  largest  possible  segment  of  the 
global  market  becomes  necessary.  In  other 
words,  speed  in  distribution  is  also  very  im- 
portant as  a  success  factor  in  global  competi- 
tion. Yet,  speed  requires  decentralisation 
which  in  turn  forces  global  firms  to  become 
"multi-centre"  rather  than  a  centralised  co- 
lossus. Hence,  global  competition  means 
new  opportunities  for  developing  countries 
which  bitterly  complained  about  the  unequal 
relationship  between  headquarter  and  sub- 
sidiaries of  a  multinational  firm. 
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Table  1 


CHANGES  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  TRADE 
(in  Per  Cent) 


Share  in  Increase  in  Imports,  1983-1988 

Total 

OECD  1988      OECD  EEC  US  Japan 


All  Commodities 

100 

69 

73 

64 

47 

SITCO 

8 

61 

65 

21 

92 

SITC  1 

1 

61 

72 

12 

155 

SITC  2 

6 

53 

56 

30 

55 

SITC  3 

9 

-35 

-39 

-32 

-34 

SITC  4 

0.3 

27 

20 

58 

35 

SITC  6 

17 

98 

102 

68 

176 

SITC  7 

35 

125 

135 

122 

160 

SITC  8 

13 

121 

122 

109 

253 

SITC  5-8 

74 

114 

119 

104 

169 

Source:     OECD,  Foreign  Trade  by  Commodities  1988 
Notes:   SITC  =  Standard  International  Trade  Classification 


Mutually  reinforcing,  liberalisation  and 
technology  progress  with  the  increased  speed 
and  divisibility  it  entails  have  made  possible 
the  spreading  of  production  around  the 
globe  with  a  deepened  intra-industry  division 
of  labour.  As  a  consequence,  the  trade  pat- 
tern also  changed.  The  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  a  strong  shift  in  the  composition 
of  world  trade  away  from  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  toward  half- finished  goods 
and  components.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table 
1,  OECD's  total  import  increased  by  only  69 
per  cent  between  1983  and  1988,  but  trade  in 
SITC  7  (machinery  and  components  thereof) 
and  SITC  8  (manufactured  goods)  increased 
by  125  per  cent  and  121  per  cent  respectively. 
The  shift  was  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of 


Japan  whose  total  import  increased  by  only 
47  per  cent  against  an  increase  of  176  per 
cent  in  SITC  6  (basic  manufactures),  160  per 
cent  in  SITC  7  and  253  per  cent  in  SITC  8,  if 
smaller  in  absolute  terms  relative  to  the 
European  Communities  and  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  tradeability  of  services 
has  improved  thanks  to  advances  in  infor- 
mation, telecommunication  and  transporta- 
tion technologies.  Admittedly,  some  ar- 
tificial barriers  to  trade  persist  or  worsen.  In- 
deed, barriers  to  technology  trade  are  likely 
to  increase.  However,  they  tend  to  weaken  in 
terms  of  effectiveness.  If  American  in- 
dustries are  hungered  for  imported  com- 
ponents, trade  is  likely  to  continue  to  expand 
in  spite  of  attempts  on  government's  side  to 
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contain  import  through  a  protectionist  legis- 
lation. 

The  liberalisation  or  deregulation  policies 
pursued  by  many  governments  in  the  course 
of  the  1980s  have  also  brought  about  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  global  capital 
market.  The  improvement  of  international 
competitiveness  sought  in  these  reforms  re- 
quires in  many  cases  an  increased  inflow  of 
foreign  capital.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  developing  countries  and  socialist 
countries,  but  it  also  applies  to  a  lesser  extent 
to  developed  countries.  In  other  words,  com- 
petition for  foreign  capital  has  toughened. 
Potential  investors  enjoy  a  greater  freedom 
to  choose  between  different  modes  of  invest- 
ment. In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  following  developments:  (i)  securi- 
tised  capital  flows  tend  to  gain  in  importance 
compared  to  bank  credits,  implying  that, 
countries  without  a  developed  capital  market 
are  likely  to  be  left  behind  in  the  competition 
for  foreign  capital;  (ii)  equity  related  flows 
tend  to  increase  faster  than  debt  related 
flows  with  the  obvious  consequence  that  the 
inflow  of  foreign  capital  is  increasingly 
dependent  on  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
foreign  equity;  (iii)  foreign  direct  investment 
in  developed  countries  grew  much  faster 
than  that  in  developing  countries  partly 
because  of  the  perceived  need  to  escape  pro- 
tectionist profitability  of  cross-border  invest- 
ment in  high-tech  industries  and  the  proli- 
feration of  business  alliances,  especially  in 
the  Triad.  At  the  same  time,  a  massive 
amount  of  short-term  capital  can  now  move 
very  quickly  across  national  borders,  making 
it  the  more  important  for  monetary  authori- 
ties to  improve  the  transparency  and  con- 
sistency of  monetary  policy. 

Adjusting  to  a  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment has  never  been  an  easy  task.  Indeed, 
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worry  has  oftentime  expressed  about  the  suc- 
cess of  export-led  development,  if  it  is  simul- 
taneously pursued  in  a  large  number  of 
countries.  Experiences  in  the  last  few  years 
have  also  revealed  how  adjustment  to  the 
new  global  environment  can  starkly  differ  in 
terms  of  effectiveness.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a 
clear  example  in  which  reform  attempts  have 
not  produced  the  desired  improvement  of 
performance.  In  fact,  the  situation  in  this 
country  is  worsening  rather  than  bettering. 
However,  some  countries  have  manage  to 
exploit  to  the  fullest  the  opportunities  arising 
from  the  changed  circumstances  in  the  world 
economy. 

Internal  Dynamics  in  ASEAN 

In  the  middle  of  1980s  ASEAN  and  its 
member  countries  were  confronted  with  a 
deteriorating  economic  environment.  The 
yen  appreciation  caused  a  sudden  increase  in 
debt  services,  especially  in  the  case  of  In- 
donesia. Successful  softnomisation  charac- 
terised by  an  increased  share  of  new  services 
in  GDP  and  a  declined  natural- resource  in- 
tensity of  manufacturing  in  developed  coun- 
tries narrowed  the  market  for  a  number  of 
raw  materials  which  even  today  still  play  an 
important  role  in  the  external  trade  of  some 
ASEAN  countries.  These  changes  forced  the 
governments  to  adopt  "turn  around  stra- 
tegy". Far-reaching  reforms  were  under- 
taken in  a  wide  range  of  areas.  Prudent 
budget  policy,  greater  management  auto- 
nomy in  public  sector's  enterprises  (PSEs), 
marketisation  of  business  lines  which  used  to 
be  under  state  monopoly  and  privatisation 
were  adopted  or  are  being  sought  in  public 
sector  economy.  Greater  reliance  on  market 
mechanisms  is  promoted  in  the  management 
of  monetary  affairs,  banking  and  stock 
market. 
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Table  2 


GROWTH  RATES  IN  ASEAN  ECONOMIES 
(in  Per  Cent) 


1986        1987        1988        1989       1990*  1991* 


Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Brunei 


5.9 

4.9 

5.7 

7.4 

7.1 

5.0 

1.2 

5.3 

8.7 

8.8 

9.4 

8.0 

1.9 

5.8 

6.7 

5.7 

5.0 

2.5 

1.8 

9.4 

11.0 

9.2 

7.2 

6.0 

4.9 

9.5 

13.2 

12.3 

10.4 

7.5 

4.0 

0.9 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

Notes:  'Estimates 


Numerous  changes  have  also  taken  place 
in  microeconomic  policies.  Restrictions  on 
private  investment  in  general  and  foreign 
direct  investment  in  particular  have  greatly 
been  relaxed.  The  same  applies  to  trade 
policy.  To  some  extent,  these  reforms  do  en- 
tail some  bias  in  favour  of  export.  On  the 
whole,  however,  they  constitute  a  high 
degree  of  opening  internally  as  well  as  exter- 
nally. 

Aposteriori  one  may  say  that  the  reforms 
were  initiated  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. On  the  one  hand,  domestic  demand 
in  the  ASEAN  economies  was  weak.  Exter- 
nal environment,  too,  was  conducive  in 
many  ways  to  a  successful  export  oriented 
strategy.  Import  demand  in  the  United 
States  was  growing  at  a  high  rate,  namely 
from  US$270  billion  in  1983  to  US$493 
billion  in  1989.  A  similarly  strong  expansion 
of  import  of  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
China  and  Taiwan  amounted  to  only  US$90 
billion  in  1983,  but  jumped  to  US$238  billion 
in  1989,  implying  a  golden  opportunity  for 


the  rest  of  the  world.  Currency  appreciation, 
labour  scarcity  and  related  increase  in  wages, 
the  need  to  move  to  frontier  industries  and 
fear  of  a  worsening  protectionism  with 
country-specific  targets  were  forcing  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  to  relocate  some 
of  their  manufacturing  facilities  to  countries 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  development  ladder. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2  ASEAN 
economies  returned  relatively  quickly  to  a 
high  growth.  Growth  rates  were  in  fact  dou- 
ble digit  in  1988  and  1989  in  Thailand.  Indo- 
nesia which  had  to  set  a  modest  growth 
target  in  its  fifth  Five  Years  Development 
Plan  because  of  a  seriously  worsening  re- 
source position  as  oil  price  plunged,  has  ma- 
naged to  grow  by  7.4  per  cent  in  1989  and 
slightly  over  7  per  cent  in  1990.  Even  with  its 
political  turmoil,  the  Philippines  did  exhibit 
a  growth  rate  of  over  6  per  cent  in  1988  and 
close  to  6  per  cent  in  1989. 

The  improved  performance  of  the 
ASEAN  economies  is  further  reflected  in 
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Table  3 


INDICATORS  OF  STRUCTURAL  CHANGE  IN  ASEAN  ECONOMIES 

(in  Per  Cent) 


Agricultural  Share  of  SITC  5-8 

GDP  in  OECD's  Import 

from  ASEAN 

1980  1989  1983  1989 


Indonesia  23.3  20.5  6.3  27.1 

Malaysia  22.9  20.2  37.7  45.5 

Philippines  25.6  26.9  46.1  56.1 

Singapore  2.3  0.4  65.5  83.5 

^Thailand  20.6  15.9  39.8  55.6 

ASEAN  -  26.2  52.3 


Source:     For  GDP,  Asian  Development  Bank,  Asian  Development  Outlook  1990.  For  trade,  OECD,  Foreign 
Trade  Statistics  1988. 


other  indicators.  Between  1983  and  1989  ex- 
port nearly  doubled  in  the  case  of  Malaysia, 
more  than  doubled  in  the  case  of  Singapore 
and  tripled  in  the  case  of  Thailand,  though 
it  stagnated  in  the  case  of  Indonesia  and 
strongly  declined  in  the  case  of  Brunei.  Com- 
bined export  of  ASEAN  rose  from  US$72 
billion  in  1983  to  US$121  billion  in  1989 
while  import  grew  from  US$77  billion  to 
US$126  billion  in  the  same  period.  Its  share 
in  total  world  import  increased  only  slightly 
or  even  declined  in  the  case  of  export,  unlike 
East  Asia  excluding  Japan  which  managed 
to  increase  its  share  in  world  import  from  5 
per  cent  to  8.4  per  cent  and  from  4.7  per  cent 
to  7.6  per  cent  in  world  export  between  1983 
and  1989.  However,  taking  into  account 
trade  in  services  such  as  investment  income, 
shipping,  travel,  business  services  and 
engineering  services,  ASEAN  has  become  a 
sizeable  trade  area  by  developing  countries' 


standard  with  good  prospect  for  future 
growth. 

The  usual  structural  change  which  occurs 
as  an  economy  grows  is  also  observable  in 
ASEAN.  Seen  from  the  share  of  manufac- 
turing in  GDP  and  trade,  most  ASEAN 
countries  have  neared  the  status  of  newly 
industrialising  countries.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Table  3  manufacturing  has  become  a 
dominant  sector  in  Singapore,  Malaysia, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  Even  Indo- 
nesia as  the  least  industrialised  member  of 
ASEAN  witnessed  a  strong  growth  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  years  after  1987  with  a  share 
of  about  18  per  cent  in  total  GDP  in  1989. 
The  contribution  of  manufactured  products 
to  total  export  has  also  greatly  increased. 
The  share  of  SITC  5-8  in  total  import  of 
OECD  from  ASEAN  was  only  26.2  per  cent 
in  1983,  but  jumped  to  52.3  per  cent  in  1989. 
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In  the  case  of  OECD's  import  from  Malay- 
sia, Singapore  and  Thailand  it  was  more 
than  half  in  1989.  While  manufactured  pro- 
ducts accounted  for  only  27  per  cent  of 
OECD's  import  from  Indonesia  in  1989,  it 
nevertheless  means  a  strong  increase  com- 
pared to  the  6  per  cent  share  in  1983.  This 
change  in  the  composition  of  export  is  of 
great  relevance  to  be  noted  in  view  of  the 
very  strong  shift  of  OECD's  import  in 
favour  of  SITC  5-8,  namely  from  58  per  cent 
in  1983  to  73.6  per  cent  in  1989.  It  provides  a 
reason  to  be  optimistic  that  ASEAN  coun- 
tries can  free  themselves  from  the  old  pro- 
blems associated  with  a  dependence  on  ex- 
port of  primary  commodities. 

One  may  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  ASEAN  trade  in 
the  1980s.  Intra- ASEAN  trade  could  not 
keep  up  with  extra- ASEAN  trade.  It  declined 
from  25.6  per  cent  in  1983  to  18.7  per  cent  in 

Table  4 


1989  in  the  case  of  import  and  from  21.8  per 
cent  to  16.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  export. 
The  part  of  trade  which  grew  very  strongly  in 
this  period  is  that  with  Northeast  Asia,  fol- 
lowed by  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Communities.  However,  this 
change  is  in  line  with  the  strategy  of  export- 
led  strategy  followed  by  the  member  coun- 
tries. Given  the  increased  importance  of 
transborder  investments  as  an  engine  of 
trade,  the  fact  that  intra-ASEAN  trans- 
border  investment  has  so  far  remained  small 
compared  to  investments  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  ASEAN,  and  the  decline  in  raw 
material  trade  explain  to  a  great  extent  the 
stagnation  of  intra-ASEAN  trade.  Neverthe- 
less, a  weakening  interdependence  between 
members  is  not  a  good  foundation  on  which 
one  can  build  a  cohesive  regional  grouping. 

A  recovery  of  three  years  or  so  is  far  too 
short  to  be  able  to  solve  structural  problems 


DIRECTION  OF  ASEAN  TRADE 
(in  Per  Cent) 


Export  Import 
Destination/Origin  1983  ^989  1983 


WorldTotal  100  100  100  100 

ASEAN  25.6  18.7  21.8  16.3 

North  Asia*  8  J  12  2  g  5  ,3  4 

Japan  26.1  18.3  21.4  23.7 

Western  Pacific**  62.3  52.6  54.6  56.6 

North  America  18  9  22  2  J6  ?  ,6  5 

EC~12  10.3  14.5  12.7  13.7 


Source:     IMF,  Direction  of  Trade 

Notes:      'China,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea 

••North  Asia,  ASEAN,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
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which  continue  to  afflict  ASEAN  countries 
even  in  the  1990s.  They  include  poverty  in  all 
"large"  countries  of  ASEAN,  debt  pro- 
blems, and  the  lack  of  capability  to  develop 
new  technologies  on  the  basis  of  local  re- 
sources. As  the  economies  of  ASEAN  grow 
larger  and  larger,  continuing  to  count  on  an 
increased  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
as  a  source  of  growth  is  unrealistic.  To  use 
Porter's  vocabulary,  ASEAN  countries  have 
to  cultivate  innovation  as  a  new  source  of 
growth,  however  unrealistic  it  may  sound  at 
the  moment  in  view  of  the  small  population 
of  scientists  and  the  relative  ignorance  of  the 
business  community  who  in  the  past  can 
enrich  themselves  by  way  of  growing  exten- 
sively. Experiences  in  many  countries  also 
show  that  high  growth  can  lead  to  a  tense 
social  atmosphere,  especially  if  the  fruits  of 
growth  are  reapt  by  a  small  number  of  large 
group  of  business  which  in  the  Indonesian 
case  happen  to  be  overwhelmingly  Chinese 
in  ethnic  origin.  Furthermore,  the  question 
must  also  be  asked  on  the  ability  of  ASEAN 
countries  to  equip  themselves  with  modern 
infrastructures  which  are  needed  to  be  com- 
patible with  major  economies. 

Challenges  from  Other  Regional 
Groupings 

Responses  of  governments  to  the  process 
of  globalisation  have  so  far  remained  mixed. 
On  the  one  hand,  politicians  do  admit  that 
globalisation  is  a  stream  nobody  can  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  governments  continue  to 
defend  various  policies  that  boil  down  to 
shielding  their  respective  economies  against 
the  effects  of  globalisation.  The  failed 
Uruguay  Round  and  the  proliferation  of 
government  supported  programmes  on 
technology  projects  with  certain  elements  of 
protectionism  are  clear  evidence  for  the  am- 


biguous attitude  of  governments  towards 
globalisation.  Regionalism  may  also  be  seen 
as  a  sign  of  ambiguity,  notwithstanding  the 
usual  assertion  that  regionalism  can  be  de- 
signed in  such  a  way  as  to  remain  harmo- 
nious with  globalism. 

ASEAN  is  not  the  only  regional  forum 
which  is  open  to  its  six  member  countries. 
For  the  Pacific  countries  with  open  economy 
there  is  now  the  APEC  (Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Conference)  comprising  the  Western 
Pacific  and  North  America.  This  forum 
emerged  out  of  a  very  long  process  in  which 
a  number  of  non-governmental  forums  have 
played  an  incubating  role,  at  least  in  an  in- 
direct way.  They  include  PECC  (Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  Conference)  with  its 
tripartite  participation,  the  PAFTAD 
(Pacific  Trade  and  Development)  with  its 
heavily  academic  orientation,  and  the  PBEC 
(Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council)  with 
members  coming  from  the  business  com- 
munities. Before  APEC,  a  dialogue  forum 
had  also  been  brought  into  being  at 
ASEAN's  initiative.  It  is  convened  after  the 
ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting  and  is  called, 
accordingly,  Post  Ministerial  Meeting.  How- 
ever, the  latter  does  not  cover  all  Asia- 
Pacific.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  Asia-Pacific  as 
the  EC  is  also  participating  in  this  forum. 

APEC  is  not  designed  as  regional  group- 
ing that  seeks  to  establish  an  exclusive  ar- 
rangement where  participating  countries 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  each  other.  It 
is  frequently  called  a  coalition  for  a  freer 
trade,  endeavouring  among  others  to  make 
the  Uruguay  Round  a  success.  It  also  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  participating  coun- 
tries to  discuss  development  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  and  to  pave  the  way  for  con- 
certed actions  in  tackling  certain  problems 
such  as  telecommunication  and  transporta- 
tion bottlenecks  which  hamper  the  expan- 
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sion  of  exchanges.  It  certainly  is  too  early  to 
judge  on  the  effectiveness  of  APEC.  What  is 
bothering,  however,  is  its  unclear  design 
rather  than  its  inability  to  show  tangible 
result  within  a  short  period  of  time.  The  fact 
that  APEC  could  not  prevent  the  Uruguay 
Round  from  failing,  is  not  a  surprise  con- 
sidering the  divergent  interests  represented  in 
APEC  in  respect  of  trade  policy  issues.  Of 
greater  importance,  however,  is  the  question 
on  whether  or  not  APEC  would  ever  make  it 
to  become  a  cohesive  coalition. 

At  this  very  early  stage  of  APEC's  evolu- 
tion, another  proposal  was  floated  recently 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  on  the 
formation  of  East  Asian  Economic  Group- 
ing (EAEG).  This  proposal  contrasts  with 
earlier  proposals  on  Pacific  cooperation  in 
as  much  as  it  excludes  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  North  America.  It  is  said  to  be 
non-exclusive  in  nature  in  the  sense  of  not 
pursuing  a  preferential  arrangement  among 
members  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  EAEG  is  going  to  be  noting  more  than  a 
dialogue  forum,  however,  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  an  inferior  duplicate  compared  to 
ASEAN  Post  Ministerial  Meeting  and 
APEC.  It  may  be  recalled  at  this  juncture 
that  the  main  reason  behind  the  mushroom- 
ing proposals  on  Pacific  cooperation  is  the 
clearly  increased  interdependence  between 
economies  of  this  basin.  Any  statement  on 
the  present  and  future  trade  relationships 
among  East  Asian  countries  is  bound  to  be 
highly  incomplete  unless  it  refers  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  East  Asia  and  North 
America.  The  recent  trade  miracle  enjoyed 
by  Japan,  the  Asian  Newly  Industrialised 
Countries  (NICs),  Thailand  and  Malaysia 
might  have  not  been  possible,  had  there  been 
no  American  market  which  served  as  a 
"trade  blackhole"  for  at  least  six  con- 
secutive years.  The  most  successful  among 


East  Asian  countries  must  know  this  very 
well.  What  countries  in  East  Asia  need  to 
worry  about  in  the  years  to  come  is  the  like- 
lihood of  the  United  States  trying  to  go  it 
alone  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  regionalism  in  a  com- 
munity of  nations  as  homogeneous  as  those 
of  Europe  may  provide  important  lessons  to 
other  regions,  including  the  Pacific.  In  the 
first  two  decades  of  this  century  Europe  suf- 
fered from  a  dilemma  of  regionalism  when  a 
grouping  with  narrow  membership  was 
brought  to  a  fall  by  nations  who  refused  to 
waive  their  right  for  non-discrimination.  On 
the  other  hand,  initiatives  targeted  at  a  wider 
membership  also  fell  apart  because  of  the  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  reconcile  starkly 
conflicting  interests.  It  took  Europeans  two 
world  wars  and  a  bloody  ideological  split 
before  Wc:f  Europeans  found  their  way  to 
the  Rome  Treaty  in  1958,  and  a  threatening 
economic  defeat  vis-a-vis  Japan  before  they 
signed  the  European  Single  Act  in  1986. 
While  history  does  not  need  to  repeat,  it 
nevertheless  is  safe  to  state  that  years  may 
have  to  elapse  before  a  Pacific-wide  arrange- 
ment takes  a  solid  form. 

Making  ASEAN  Economically  Feasi- 
ble 

1992  can  be  another  important  year  in 
the  history  of  ASEAN,  if  the  heads  of 
government  can  give  a  special  meaning  to  it 
during  their  fourth  summit  which  is  sche- 
duled to  be  held  in  Singapore  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  Making  this  summit  a  suc- 
cess, however,  requires  an  intensive  debate 
on  the  direction  ASEAN  should  follow,  if  it 
is  to  remain  feasible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
living  inside  and  outside  the  sub-region.  Out- 
lining such  a  direction  has  never  been  a  com- 
fortable task.  While  the  problems  of  policy 
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incompatibility  has  reduced  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  deregulation  in  each  of  the  member 
countries,  marrying  globalism  and  regional- 
ism is  as  burdensome  as  combining  regional- 
ism with  nationalism.  What  follows  is,  there- 
fore, is  a  modest  counting  of  principles  and 
issues  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  making  of  future  cooperation  in 
ASEAN. 

First  of  all,  governments  in  ASEAN  may 
find  it  the  more  difficult  to  justify  the 
association's  involvement  in  external  poli- 
tical affairs  such  as  the  Kampuchean  pro- 
blems, in  which  ASEAN  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  leverage  without  tangible  result. 
The  game  of  the  day  is  economic  rather  than 
political  in  nature.  Any  package  of  initiatives 
that  avoid  rather  than  faces  the  problems  of 
economic  cooperation  is  likely  to  be  seen  as 
an  unwise  use  of  limited  resources.  In  other 
words,  shifting  priority  to  economic  coo- 
peration has  become  an  imperative  for 
ASEAN,  however  important  non- economics 
cooperation  is  to  the  survival  of  a  regional 
grouping. 

Given  the  weak  performance  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  the  first  24  years  of  its 
existence,  ASEAN  seems  to  need  nothing 
less  than  a  redesign  of  its  programme  in 
economic  cooperation.  Such  a  redesign  has 
to  observe  a  number  of  principle  in  view  of 
the  rapid  changes  discussed  earlier.  ASEAN 
should  swim  with  the  currents  of  globalisa- 
tion rather  than  seeking  to  establish  a  mini 
fortress.  Experiences  in  the  last  six  years  or 
so  demonstrated  that  ASEAN  countries  can 
greatly  benefit  from  integration  with  the 
world  economy.  Furthermore,  any  preferen- 
tial arrangement  such  as  the  ASEAN  Pre- 
ferential Trading  Arrangement  (PTA) 
should  never  be  seen  as  a  substitute  for 
multilateral  or  unilateral  liberalisation.  As  a 


regional  market  is  by  definition  smaller  than 
global  market,  any  regional  trading  arrange- 
ment smaller  than  global  market,  any 
regional  trading  arrangement  that  tempts 
business  communities  to  adopt  a  regional 
orientation  is  bound  to  boomerang  sooner  or 
later.  In  this  connection,  one  has  to  keep  in 
mind  that  European  integration  could  not 
prevent  Western  Europe  from  losing  com- 
petitive advantages  vis-a-vis  Japan  in  a  wide 
range  of  industries. 

Internal  dynamics  have  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  redesign  of  ASEAN  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  The  structure  of  GDP, 
trade  and  employment  in  the  ASEAN  eco- 
nomies has  changed  in  favour  of  manufac- 
turing and  new  services.  In  contrast  to  the 
1970s  when  import  substitution  dictated  the 
Bali  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord,  a  re- 
designed ASEAN  cooperation  should  func- 
tion as  a  handmaiden  of  export.  Further- 
more, the  changed  nature  of  government  in- 
volvement in  economic  management  should 
clearly  be  reflected  in  ASEAN  economic 
cooperation.  In  the  1970s  it  was  government 
sponsored  large  projects  that  strongly  co- 
loured ASEAN.  For  the  1990s,  however, 
schemes  of  ASEAN  economic  cooperation 
should  be  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  the 
private  sector's  cooperation.  In  a  way,  busi- 
ness establishments  in  ASEAN  have  de- 
veloped wide  networks  through  different 
modes  of  cooperation.  They  include  intra- 
ASEAN  foreign  direct  investment,  cross- 
border  acquisition  inside  ASEAN  and  coo- 
peration resulting  from  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments in  ASEAN  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  Japanese  multinationals  with 
operation  in  two  or  more  ASEAN  countries 
have  worked  as  an  integrative  force  in  the 
world  of  business  in  ASEAN.  The  question 
now  is  how  to  reshape  ASEAN  economic 
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cooperation  so  that  it  can  strengthen  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  the  business  com- 
munities to  work  closer  together  within  and 
outside  ASEAN,  taking  both  old  issues  such 
as  that  of  market  access  and  new  issues  such 
as  access  to  technologies. 

One  of  the  obvious  things  ASEAN  can 
do  is  to  improve  its  PTA.  It  can  do  so  with- 
out committing  itself  to  one  of  the  "grand 
designs"  of  economic  regionalism  such  as 
common  market  or  free  trade  area,  given  the 
strong  aversion  among  political  leaders 
against  concepts  of  economic  integration. 
What  is  important  is  that  the  level  of  protec- 
tion in  the  member  countries  is  substantially 
reduced  according  to  a  transparent  formula, 
that  is  an  across-the-board  approach.  In 
doing  so,  barriers  to  extra-ASEAN  trade 
should  also  be  reduced  collectively  or  uni- 
laterally. Indeed,  it  is  very  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  member  countries  to  minimise  the 
difference  between  the  preferential  treat- 
ment granted  to  fellow  ASEAN  countries 
and  the  MFN  (most  favoured  nation)  treat- 
ment. Maintaining  a  thick  margin  of  pre- 
ferences under  the  under  the  present  environ- 
ment of  global  competition  is  bound  to 
groom  business  community  who  is  local 
rather  than  global  in  orientation. 

High  priority  should  also  be  attached  to 
investment  in  future  ASEAN  cooperation. 
In  an  increased  number  of  industries  trade 
now  follows  foreign  direct  investment  with 
intra- firm  and  intra-alliance  trade  playing  a 
more  important  role  in  total  trade.  A  coun- 
try without  access  to  global  production  will 
have  to  struggle  in  those  segments  in  which 
trade  is  shrinking.  It  is  increasingly  unreal- 
istic to  expect  a  sustainable  rapid  expansion 
in  intra-ASEAN  trade  without  a  strong  in- 
crease in  intra-ASEAN  investment.  While  a 
freer  intra-ASEAN  trade  is  likely  to  stimu- 


late intra-ASEAN  investment,  it  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient condition.  Other  issues  such  as  those 
of  taxation  of  investment  income  and  pro- 
perty, exchange  rate,  standards,  labour 
movement  and  intellectual  property  rights 
will  also  have  to  be  addressed. 

ASEAN  countries  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  build  international  competi- 
tiveness in  resource- based  products.  This 
type  of  competitiveness  is  doomed  to  be  tem- 
porary in  nature,  however.  A  rapidly  grow- 
ing economy  will  soon  find  itself  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  has  to  look  for  a  new  source  of 
growth  other  than  an  increase  in  factor  utili- 
sation. This  new  source  is  technology  pro- 
gress. 

Admittedly,  with  an  increased  fixed  cost 
as  a  fraction  of  total  costs  and  a  shortening 
product  lift  cycle  as  a  result  of  heavy  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development  (R&D),  a 
global  firm  is  forced  to  sell  as  much  of  its 
new  product  or  process  as  possible  within  the 
shortest  possible  period.  Hence,  firms  can 
continue  to  rely  on  trade  as  a  mode  of  access 
to  new  technologies.  What  is  uncertain  is  the 
cost  involved  in  such  a  mode  of  access. 
Given  heavy  investment  in  R&D,  design  and 
pre-programming,  value  is  being  shifted 
more  and  more  to  pre-manufacturing  seg- 
ment of  production  process.  Such  a  shift  in 
the  value  chain  is  made  easier  by  the 
toughening  race  among  users  for  being  the 
first  to  employ  a  new  technology  even  with  a 
relatively  high  mark-up.  In  other  words, 
procuring  technology  through  trade  is  likely 
to  involve  increasing  cost.  Moreover,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  firm  as  a  participant  in  a 
global  production  is  very  much  dependent 
on  its  technological  capability  which  it  can 
swap  with  the  capabilities  of  other  firms  in  a 
strategic  alliance  or  other  modes  of  coopera- 
tion. Possessing  an  in-house  capability  to  de- 
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velop  new  technology  is,  therefore,  of 
crucial  importance  to  a  lasting  competitive- 
ness. 

Even  prior  to  the  Manila  Summit,  the 
strengthening  of  intra-ASEAN  cooperation 
in  R&D  and  other  activities  aiming  at  the  im- 
provement of  technological  capability  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  priority  area.  Malay- 
sians have  mentioned  as  a  possible  area  of 
R&D  cooperation  among  others  new  uses  of 
the  raw  materials  in  which  ASEAN  countries 
happen  to  be  major  suppliers.  Such  an  R&D 
cooperation  does  not  need  to  be  exclusive  in 
nature.  ASEAN  firms  need  to  invite  parti- 
cipants from  the  rest  of  the  world,  imitating 
in  a  way  what  the  EC  is  doing  in  its  nume- 
rous technology  programmes.  For  this  kind 
of  cooperation  to  take  off  the  ground,  a  vi- 
sion on  the  "technological"  ASEAN  is 
needed. 

Making  ASEAN  feasible  in  the  eyes  of 
people  will  require  other  actions.  They  in- 
clude the  strengthening  of  functional  coo- 
peration which  has  proven  to  be  useful  in  the 
evolution  of  ASEAN.  But  even  in  this  area, 
reordering  of  priorities  is  needed.  As  more 


trade  will  be  needed  to  produce  a  unit  of  na- 
tional income;  as  more  investment  will  be 
needed  for  a  unit  of  trade  expansion;  as 
technological  capability  is  gaining  impor- 
tance among  the  factors  that  affect  the  at- 
tractiveness of  an  area  to  investment;  it  will 
only  be  logical,  if  ASEAN  focuses  its  func- 
tional cooperation  on  areas  that  relate  to 
technology  progress,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  R&D  cooperation  needs  to  be  singled 
out  in  this  connection.  To  be  effective,  it  re- 
quires a  heavy  investment  in  human  re- 
sources, especially  in  respect  of  the  new 
technologies  that  are  expected  to  play  a  do- 
minating role  in  the  present  global  competi- 
tion. If  ASEAN  sticks  to  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  regional  cooperation  at  a  time 
when  the  global  environment  has  undergone 
fundamental  changes,  it  is  likely  to  be 
trapped  in  a  situation  where  it  ventures  into 
more  areas  of  cooperation  without  being  felt 
by  people.  What  the  next  summit  should 
produce  is,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  reinven- 
tion of  the  association  in  order  to  regain 
relevance  in  a  world  where  regionalism  is 
being  buried  in  formal  policy  documents 
while  businesses  are  becoming  truly  global. 
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Strange  Neighbours 

Australia  and  Indonesia  are  two  strange  neighbours.  Even  though  geographically  they 
are  near,  they  feel  like  strangers.  This  book  consists  of  16  chapters  and  discusses  the 
relation  of  both  countries  throughout  the  years,  the  influence  of  the  big  powers  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  region,  and  also  the  relationship  between  both  countries  viewed  from 
social,  economic,  political  and  strategical  aspects. 


Strange  Neighbours:  The  Australia-Indone- 
sia Relationship,  by  Desmond  Ball  and 
Helen  Wilson  eds.  North  Sydney:  Allan  and 
Unwin  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.,  1991,  268  pp. 
This  review  article  by  Ikrar  Nusa  Bhakti  is 
translated  from  Analisis,  XX,  no.  1  (Janua- 
ry-February 1991):  68-73. 


THIS  book  on  "Strange  Neighbours" 
is  one  that  should  be  read  by  stu- 
dents, academicians,  politicians,  de- 
cision makers,  as  well  as  the  community  at 
large.  The  book  compiles  papers  presented 
at  the  Australia-Indonesia  Fifth  Seminar 
held  on  the'  Australian  National  University 
campus  in  Canberra,  on  26-27  May,  1989. 
Six  important  issues  were  discussed  during 
the  Fifth  Seminar.  First,  the  influence  of  the 
big  powers  in  the  Southeast  Asian  and  South 
Pacific  regions.  The  issue  was  discussed  by 
Tony  Kevin,  staff  member  of  the  Australian 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade 
(Chapter  3).  From  the  Indonesian  side,  Djis- 
man  S.  Simandjuntak  discussed  the  implica- 
tion of  the  latest  world  economy  changes  for 


the  Southeast  Asian  region  (Chapter  4).  Sec- 
ond, the  developments  and  challenges  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  specifically  and  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  general  were  consecutively 
presented  by  Jusuf  Wanandi  from  CSIS 
(Chapter  5)  and  David  Hegarty  from  ANU 
(Chapter  6).  Third,  the  developments  and 
challenges  in  Cambodia  were  related  by 
Gary  Klintworth  (Chapter  7)  and  Sabam 
Siagian  (Chapter  8).  Fourth,  the  develop- 
ments and  challenges  in  the  Philippines  were 
specifically  described  by  Reynaldo  C.  Ileto. 
Fifth,  the  cultural,  political  and  strategic 
dimensions  in  the  Indonesia-Australia  rela- 
tionship were  each  discussed  by  Goenawan 
Mohamad,  Andrew  Maclntyre,  and  Hasnan 
Habib.  Sixth,  issues  on  trade  and  bilateral 
investments  were  discussed  by  Mari  Panges- 
tu  and  Hal  Hill. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Senator 
Gareth  Evans,  Australian  Foreign  Minister, 
who  presented  the  historical  background  of 
the  relationship  between  both  countries,  his 
role  in  conditioning  this  relationship  through 
the  Australia-Indonesia  Institute,  and  also 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Seminar  should 
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not  only  discuss  differences  between  both 
countries,  but  also  their  similar  interests  and 
the  close  relationship  between  Indonesia  and 
Australia  at  international  fora  (Chapter  1). 
In  his  introductory  speech  Foreign  Minister 
Evans  said,  "There  are  no  two  neighbours 
anywhere  in  the  world  so  different  in 
history,  culture  population,  as  well  as  in 
political  and  social  traditions,  as  Australia 
and  Indonesia"  (page  1).  These  most  strik- 
ing differences  often  became  quite  strong 
obstacles  in  the  relationship  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  ANU  Seminar,  like  the  previous 
ones  held  at  ANU,  Griffith  University  and 
CSIS,  essentially  desired  to  find  a  meeting 
point  and  mutual  understanding,  not  only 
between  both  governments,  but  also  between 
the  Indonesian  and  Australian  communities 
and  political  elites. 

Meanwhile  Harry  Tjan  Silalahi  from 
CSIS  also  discussed  the  positive  direction  of 
Indonesian-Australian  relationship  during 
the  last  two  years,  1986-1988  (Chapter  2). 
The  discussions  were  closed  by  conclusions 
presented  by  Jusuf  Wanandi  (Chapter  15) 
and  former  Australian  Ambassador  to  Indo- 
nesia, Bill  Morrison  (Chapter  16). 

In  Chapter  3,  Tony  Kevin  gives  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
strategic  environment  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Here  he  notes  the  role  of  Japan, 
China,  and  India  as  regional  forces,  whose 
influence  will  increase  in  the  future.  From 
the  economic  point  of  view,  Muangthai  has 
opened  the  way  to  unite  Southeast  Asian 
countries  outside  ASEAN,  like  Myanmar, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  within  the  market  eco- 
nomy system.  Even  though  at  the  moment 
Thailand's  efforts  are  still  in  its  own  in- 
terest, it  is  hoped  that  eventually  a  favoura- 
ble economic  cooperation  will  be  created  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Here  an  even  broader  way  is 
uncovered  for  Australia  and  Indonesia  to 
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strengthen  cooperation  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  stability  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  region.  Meanwhile  in  Chapter  4 
Djisman  S.  Simandjuntak  emphasises  the 
necessity  of  expanding  regional  economic 
cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia.  Djisman  ex- 
tensively analises  the  birth  of  the  structural 
adaptation  process  in  the  regional  economic 
order. 

In  Chapter  5  and  6,  Jusuf  Wanandi  and 
David  Hegarty  in  detail  analyse  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  South  Pacific  region. 
Hegarty  boldly  states  that  there  is  competi- 
tion of  interests  between  Indonesia  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  South  Pacific  region.  This  was 
clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  development  in 
Fiji  since  the  1987  military  coup  led  by  Co- 
lonel Rabuka,  when  Indonesia  had  no  pro- 
blem in  developing  a  relationship  with  the 
new  Fiji  regime,  while  Australia  could  not 
utilise  its  economic  influence  to  change  hap- 
penings in  Fiji.  Apparently  Indonesia  does 
want  to  play  a  big  role  in  this  area,  which  is 
clear  from  its  approaches  toward  Fiji,  PNG, 
and  some  countries  in  the  Melanesian  group. 
However,  it  should  be  explained  that  on  no 
account  will  Indonesia  be  able  to  replace 
Australia's  big  role  in  the  region,  because  In- 
donesia does  not  have  the  appropriate  eco- 
nomic strength  to  play  a  role  in  the  South 
Pacific  region.  Besides,  for  Indonesia  PNG 
is  still  the  most  important  country  in  the 
South  Pacific  region. 

Jusuf  Wanandi  also  describes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  triangular  relationship  be- 
tween Indonesia-Australia-PNG.  Bill  Mor- 
rison does  not  accept  Wanandi' s  opinion  on 
the  existence  of  such  a  triangular  relation- 
ship, because  in  such  position  PNG  is  as  it 
were  still  in  the  shadows  of  Australian  in- 
fluence. Actually  Wanandi' s  remarks  make 
sense.  For  instance,  even  though  RI-PNG 
relations  have  become  stronger,  actually 
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there  still  exist  some  suspicion  of  PNG 
toward  Indonesia,  so  that  the  former  still 
needs  Australia's  umbrella  of  security.  This 
was  most  evident  from  the  existence  of  a 
defence   agreement    between    PNG  and 
Australia  as  part  of  the  "Joint  Declaration 
of  Principles  between  PNG  and  Australia" 
in  December  1987,  whereas  a  year  before 
PNG  and  Indonesia  had  signed  a  "Treaty  of 
Mutual  Respect,  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion." At  the  moment  Australia  seems  also 
to  be  worried  about  the  development  of  de- 
fence cooperation  between  RI  and  PNG  in 
the  future,  especially  after  the  visit  of  Ge- 
neral Try  Sutrisno,  Commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  Port  Moresby  last  year. 
Australia  is  very  much  afraid  that  its  in- 
fluence in  PNG  will  decrease  because  of 
these  efforts  of  Indonesia.  Actually  Austra- 
lia need  not  be  afraid  of  Indonesia's  positive 
efforts  in  the  South  Pacific  region,  especially 
in  PNG,  because  in  any  case  these  will  sup- 
port stability  in  the  region. 

It  seems  that  Wanandi  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  PNG  as  one  of  the  architects 
for  a  good  relationship  between  Jakarta- 
Port  Moresby,  because  it  was  he  who  im- 
plemented the  wish  of  former  Foreign  Mi- 
nister Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  for  a  per- 
manent dialogue  between  PNG  and  Indone- 
sia. It  was  also  Jusuf  Wanandi  who  sug- 
gested   through    the   Third  Indonesia- 
Australia  Dialogue  at  Griffith  University, 
the  First  Indonesia-PNG  Dialogue  at  Port 
Moresby,  as  well  as  in  his  article  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review  of  1984,  that 
PNG  become  a  member  of  ASEAN,  and 
that  ASEAN  invite  PNG  to  become  a  formal 
member  (see  Edward  P.  Wolfers,  Beyond 
the  Border:  Indonesia  and  Papua  New  Gui- 
nea, Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific, 
Waigani  and  Sufa,  The  University  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  Press  and  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Studies,  University  of  South  Pacific, 


1988,  p.  94  and  122;  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  August  16,  1984,  p.  34).  However, 
after  PNG  submitted  a  request  to  become  a 
member  of  ASEAN,  it  was  finally  rejected 
by  ASEAN  giving  as  reason  that  PNG  was 
not  a  Southeast  Asian  country,  and  was 
already  a  member  of  the  South  Pacific 
forum.  Apparently  this  made  PNG  lose  its 
face,  even  though  it  finally  signed  a  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  1989. 

Chapter  7  and  8  discuss  the  political  de- 
velopment in  Cambodia.  Both  Sabam  Sia- 
gian  and  Gary  Klinworth  were  very  op- 
timistic that  a  comprehensive  political  solu- 
tion on  Cambodia  would  be  reached  at  the 
end  of  1989  or  not  long  after  that.  However, 
so  far  no  solution  has  as  yet  been  reached. 
One  interesting  fact  is  that  Sabam  implicitly 
discusses  the  competition  between  Indonesia 
and  Australia  on  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Cambodia.  According  to  Sabam,  it  is  In- 
donesia which  is  more  capable  to  play  a  role, 
not  Australia.  Actually  Australia  has  a  "Red 
Book"  (called  so  because  its  cover  is  red)  on 
the  political  solution  of  Cambodia,  issued  by 
Foreign  Minister  Evans  last  year. 

Chapter  9,  on  the  development  in  the 
Philippines  is  a  most  interesting  account  by 
Rey  Ileto.  The  interesting  part  deals  with  the 
future  of  the  US  military  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines whose  agreement  will  end  in  September 
1991.  The  problem  of  these  bases  is  related 
to  political,  economic,  and  strategic  interests 
of  the  USA  as  well  as  the  Philippines.  Ap- 
parently the  ASEAN  member  countries  still 
want  the  US  bases  to  stay  on,  because  they 
need  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  poli- 
tical, economic  and  strategic  developments 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  especially  in 
facing  the  roles  of  Japan,  China,  and  India 
as  regional  forces  which  will  play  a  part  in 
this  region.  According  to  the  latest  develop- 
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ment,  President  Cory  Aquino  has  agreed  to 
extent  the  permit  for  the  US  military  bases 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  on  receiving  pay- 
ment of  billions  of  US  dollars. 

Actually  there  is  the  positive  suggestion 
of  former  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Kusu- 
maatmadja  that  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries be  held  responsible  for  their  own  secu- 
rity. Indonesia  has  since  long  been  very 
much  against  any  foreign  military  bases. 
Prof.  Mochtar  apparently  also  thought  that 
the  participation  of  Indonesia  in  a  defence 
arrangement  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially  of 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore,  will  de- 
crease the  regional  fear  for  Indonesia's  fu- 
ture policy,  like  the  one  during  the  confron- 
tation period.  Such  a  defence  agreement  of 
the  three  countries  will  also  be  able  to  re- 
place the  Five  Powers  Defence  Agreement  of 
England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malaysia,, 
and  Singapore  (Michael  Richardon,  "Shifts 
in  the  Power  Balance",  Asia-Pacific  De- 
fence Reporter  1991  Annual  Reference  Edi- 
tion, p.  37).  Nevertheless,  bilateral  defence 
agreements  between  the  ASEAN  countries 
seem  still  to  be  the  most  favourable,  because 
if  the  above  agreement  is  extended,  it  will 
change  the  image  of  ASEAN  as  a  regional 
organisation  for  economic  and  cultural  coo- 
peration into  a  defence  pact. 

The  other  chapters  merely  discuss  the 
Indonesia- Australian  relationship. 
Australia-Indonesia  relations  in  the  period 
of  almost  half  a  century  have  experienced 
their  high  and  low  tides.  Some  of  the  writers 
of  the  papers,  like  editor  Desmond  Ball, 
Foreign  Minister  Gareth  Evans,  Goenawan 
Mohamad,  Andrew  Maclntyre  and  Hasnan 
Habib  discussed  the  problem  in  the  Seminar. 
The  high  tide  of  the  relationship  between 
both  countries  was  very  strong  during  the  In- 
donesian revolution  for  independence,  when 
the  radical  labourers  in  Australia  supported 
the  struggle  of  the  ex-Digulists  in  Australia 


in  voicing  Indonesia's  independence.  At  the 
time  Australia  happened  to  be  governed  by 
Prime  Minister  Ben  Chifley  from  the  Labour 
Party  who  afterwards  also  supported  Indo- 
nesia's struggle,  especially  through  Austra- 
lia's participation  in  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion. The  story  of  the  ex-Digulists'  struggle 
was  related  by  the  late  Mohamad  Bondan  in 
his  book  entitled  Genderanx  A  pi  Kemerde- 
kaan  di  Luar  Nef>eri  (The  Drums  of  the 
Spirit  of  Independence  Abroad). 

This  honeymoon  in  ihe  relationship  be- 
tween both  countries  appeared  to  be  very 
shortlived.  The  change  of  government  from 
Chifley  to  Menzies  of  the  Liberal-Naiional 
Coalition  Party  ai  the  end  of  1949,  apparent- 
ly also  brought  about  drastic  changes  in 
Australian  foreign  policy  toward  Indonesia. 
At  the  time  Australia  supported  the  Dutch  to 
defend  West  Irian;  in  fact  both  countries  in- 
tended to  unite  West  Irian  and  East  Irian 
(now  PNC)  into  one  government.  The 
change  of  American  foreign  policy  from 
passive  neutrality  to  mediation  policy  on 
i he  problem  of  West  Irian,  finally  also 
changed  Australia's  attitude  on  the  question 
of  West  Irian  into  a  positive  direction. 

As  the  southernmost  situated  and  most 
remote  country,  Australia  has  since  long 
been  afraid  of  threats  from  the  North.  Al  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  for  instance,  Aus- 
tralia was  much  afraid  when  Germany  took 
the  northern  part  of  east  New  Guinea.  It 
caused  Australia  to  urge  England  to  also 
take  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  while  the  Dutch  had  already  oc- 
cupied the  whole  western  part  of  New 
Guinea  which  now  is  Irian  Jaya.  The  history 
of  Australia's  fear,  from  the  strategic  point 
of  view,  was  discussed  by  Hasnan  Habib  in  a 
short  and  compact  way.  Australian  foreign 
policy  is  still  based  on  its  geographic  location 
and  its  efforts  to  defend  the  English  legacy. 
After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Australia 
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was  very  much  dependent  on  the  American 
defence  umbrella,  not  anymore  on  that  of 
England.  Whoever  governs  Australia,  be  it  a 
labour  of  a  liberal- national  coalition  govern- 
ment, the  defence  relations  with  America 
will  be  maintained. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  relationship 
between  both  countries  went  on  until  the 
mid-1960s,  especially  at  the  time  when  Indo- 
nesia adopted  its  confrontation  policy 
against  the  formation  of  the  federation  of 
Malaysia.  At  that  time  Australia  supported 
England  in  defending  the  North  Kalimantan 
region.  Even  though  it  did  not  result  in  a 
large  battle,  the  Australian  army  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  confront  the  Indonesian  ar- 
my or  volunteers  in  North  Kalimantan. 

The  relationship  between  both  countries 
experienced  another  high  tide  when  General 
Soeharto  ascended  the  platform  of  Indone- 
sian politics  after  the  abortive  PKI  30th  Sep- 
tember Movement  in  1965.  It  was  Australia, 
together  with  Japan  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  played  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
IGGI  to  support  the  advance  of  Indonesian 
economic  development. 

Again  the  relationship  worsened  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Australian  people  was 
deeply  shocked  by  the  Indonesian  take-over 
of  East  Timor,  the  more  so  after  the  killing 
of  five  Australian  reporters  in  Balibo,  East 
Timor.  Then  the  relationship  deteriorated 
again  when  David  Jenkins  published  his  arti- 
cle on  the  business  activities  of  the  Cendana 
family  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of 
April  1986. 

So  far  we  only  know  that  the  striking 
cultural  differences  between  Australians  and 
Indonesians  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  less 
intimate  relationship  between  both  coun- 
tries. This  was  objected  to  by  Goenawan 
Mohamad  and  Andrew  Maclntyre.  Goena- 
wan, chief  editor  of  Tempo,  revealed  that 
Indonesians,  both  government  officials  and 


those  outside  the  Government,  felt  them- 
selves unique  after  the  end  of  the  Indepen- 
dence Revolution.  Because  of  this  feeling  of 
uniqueness,  Soekarno  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
struct an  Indonesian  democracy  different 
from  that  of  the  Western  nations.  The 
change  of  government  from  Soekarno  to 
Soeharto  did  not  change  this  unique  Indo- 
nesian self-image  either.  Subsequently  the 
democracy  a  la  Indonesia  changed  names 
from  "Guided  Democracy"  to  "Pancasila 
Democracy".  Its  message,  however,  remains 
the  same:  Indonesia  is  different  from  the 
"West".  Westerners  cannot  evaluate  In- 
donesia according  to  standards  valid  in  the 
West  (p.  143).  This  is  the  first  time  an  In- 
donesian has  dared  to  reveal  the  self-image 
and  perception  of  Indonesians,  viewed  from 
the  eyes  of  an  Indonesian  himself.  Goena- 
wan's  opinion  has  actually  long  been  carried 
in  the  minds  of  some  Indonesian  political 
observers,  but  they  were  not  bold  enough  to 
reveal  this.  Goenawan' s  paper  was  rated 
"excellent",  not  only  by  Jusuf  Wanandi  and 
Bill  Morrison,  but  also  by  observers  of  Indo- 
nesia, Indonesians  as  well  as  Australians. 

This  Indonesian  self-image  should  be 
supplemented.  So  far  we  have  always  felt 
that  Indonesia  is  in  a  very  important  position 
between  two  continents  and  two  oceans. 
However,  this  cross-roads  position  is  not  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  superpowers, 
such  as  the  USA  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  Indonesia  only  connects  the  Asian 
continent  with  the  remote  Australian  conti- 
nent in  the  South.  In  Southeast  Asia  itself,  it 
is  not  Indonesia  which  is  important  to  the 
USA,  but  the  Philippines,  because  this  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  links  of  American  stra- 
tegic interests  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
South  Pacific,  outside  Japan  and  Australia. 

This  unique  self-image  has  often  caused 
Indonesia  to  feel  more  important  than 
Australia.  If  Australia  wants  to  build  up  a 
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good  relationship,  it  should  follow  the  In- 
donesian style.  This  also  includes  the  Austra- 
lian press  and  its  information  concerning  In- 
donesia. Therefore,  according  to  Andrew, 
now  and  then  disagreement  arises  between 
the  Indonesian  government  and  the  Austra- 
lian press  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indone- 
sian government  and  Australian  government 
on  the  other  hand  (46-150).  The  Australian 
press,  by  liberal  democratic  standard,  is  free 
to  report  anything,  including  what  is  con- 
sidered taboo  by  the  Indonesian  govern- 
ment. Frequently  the  Indonesian  govern- 
ment urges  Australia  to  "adjust  its  press"  to 
Indonesian  standards,  which  of  course  is 
unacceptable  to  Australia.  This  attitude  of 
Australia  which  does  not  want  to  be  pushed 
around  was  most  evident  during  Bob 
Hawke's  office,  especially  between  1986  and 
1987,  after  the  "Jenkins  affair".  This  is  why 
Indonesia  can  neither  check  Radio  Austra- 
lia's report  on  Indonesia  in  the  Indonesian 
language,  nor  Australian  newspapers  repor- 
ting on  the  situation  in  Indonesia. 

Economic  cooperation,  discussed  in 
Chapter  13  and  14,  hopefully  will  develop  in 
the  future.  So  far,  trade  and  investment  in 


both  countries  are  still  very  limited.  But  ef- 
forts of  both  countries  to  accelerate  coopera- 
tion in  the  struggle  to  open  up  international 
markets  are  something  we  should  be  proud 
of.  The  knowledge  of  either  country  on  eco- 
nomic ability  is  also  mutually  still  limited. 
However,  there  is  a  positive  trend,  namely 
an  ever- increasing  cooperation  between  eco- 
nomists of  ANU  and  UI  (University  of  Indo- 
nesia) especially,  and  between  ANU  and 
CSIS  in  general.  It  is  a  fact  that  to  date  there 
has  been  an  exchange  of  information 
through  journals  or  seminars,  among  eco- 
nomists, demographers  and  politicians  of 
both  countries. 

This  work  was  basically  written  by  peo- 
ple who  long  for  a  positive  improvement  in 
RI-Australia  relations.  All  of  them  once  in  a 
while  raise  the  question  why  Indonesia  and 
Australia  who  are  so  near,  are  foreign  to 
each  other.  The  contents  of  this  book  might 
possibly  have  been  more  coloured,  if  people 
who  use  to  launch  protests  against  In- 
donesia, also  had  presented  a  paper.  How- 
ever, often  if  there  is  such  a  seminar,  there  is 
also  a  counter-seminar,  like  the  ones  or- 
ganised by  "Inside  Indonesia". 


Plenty  of  Rainforests, 
and  A  Little  Bit  of  Politics 


Rainforest  Politics:  Ecological  Destruction 
in  South-East  Asia,  by  Philip  Hurst,  Lon- 
don and  New  Jersey:  Zed  Books  Ltd.,  1990, 
xiv  +  303  pp.  This  review  article  is  written  by 
George  Junus  Aditjondro. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  latest  book  on  the 
tropical  rainforests,  and  probably 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  to  focus  on 
Southeast  Asia.  It  provides  an  overview  of 


forest  destruction  in  five  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  namely  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Papua  New 
Guinea  in  seven  chapters.  Hence,  this  book 
is  likely  to  be  useful  to  English-reading  envi- 
ronmentalists as  well  as  political  scientists, 
as  a  resource  about  other  tropical  forests 
worth  studying  and  protecting,  apart  from 
the  Amazonian  forests  in  Latin  America. 
This  book  should  convince  Western  environ- 
mentalists, that  it  is  not  only  the  Southeast 
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Asian  forests  of  Serawak  that  need  protec- 
tion threatened  by  the  Japanese  timber  ty- 
coons. 

This  book  provides  Southeast  Asian 
readers  with  an  insight  into  Papua  New 
Guinea  (Chapter  4),  a  young  independent 
country  with  an  abundance  of  primary 
forests,  which  have  also  been  mined  by 
Western  and  East  Asian  timber  companies. 
It  is  a  country  that  shares  a  border  and  forest 
ecosystem  with  Irian  Jaya. 

Apart  from  its  general  usefullness,  it  may 
provide  Southeast  Asian  environmentalists 
as  well  as  environmental  policy  makers  with 
insight  about  their  neighbouring  countries, 
helping  them  avoid  similar  and  often  unplea- 
sant experiences.  The  chapters  on  East  Ma- 
laysia (Chapter  3),  on  the  Philippines 
(Chapter  5),  and  on  Thailand  (Chapter  6), 
may  inform  the  readers  about  the  impact  of 
large  dam  constructions  on  tribal  as  well  as 
peasant  environments. 

This  book  may  also  be  useful  in  de- 
veloping readers'  insights  on  various  nature 
conservation  facilities,  such  as  National 
Parks  as  well  as  World  Heritage  Sites  (pp. 
257-258).  And  for  those  who  are  still  un- 
familiar with  the  international  funding 
aspects  of  large  scale  development  projects 
which  have  adverse  impacts  on  the  environ- 
ment, the  brief  explanations  about  the  bila- 
teral and  multilateral  development  agencies 
(pp.  252-257)  may  be  helpful. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  books  about  Indo- 
nesian forestry  issues,  with  'another  side'  of 
the  Dumoga-Bone  success  story,  which  has 
been  presented  in  so  many  books  and  articles 
on  the  Indonesian  rainforests. 

In  spite  of  the  book's  title  "Rainforest 
Politics",  I  have  found  no  brief  definition  or 


lengthy  explanation  of  what  the  author  be- 
lieves to  be  the  main  subject  of  this  book, 
namely  "rainforest  politics".  In  the  Intro- 
duction, Hurst  points  out  that  this  book  is 
not  about  trees,  but  about  "forest  destruc- 
tion," and  he  succinctly  presents  his  opinion 
that  "Tropical  forests  are  being  destroyed 
through  four  major  processes:  shifting  agri- 
culture, timber  extraction,  government 
sponsored  transmigration  schemes,  and 
large-scale  development  projects,  such  as 
dams  and  mining  operations"  (p.  xiii). 

However,  those  are  only  the  symptoms 
of  forest  destruction.  But  what  are  the  poli- 
tical and  economic  factors  or  powers  which 
'forced'   some  dam  constructions  to  be 
cancelled  but  allowed  others  to  be  con- 
tinued, or  caused  Indonesian  transmigration 
to  be  slowed  down  and  the  timber  and  tree- 
crop  estates  to  be  accelerated,  causing  a  net 
migratory  effect  that  may  be  the  same  as 
when  the  'ordinary'  transmigration  plans  do 
proceed  as  planned?  Why  have  many  govern- 
ments, all  over  the  globe,  regardless  of  their 
stated  ideology,  put  environmental  issues  on 
their  political  agendas?  Why  have  many 
Western  environmental  groups  evolved  from 
single  issue  campaigns,  while  many  South- 
east Asian  groups  base  their  campaigns  on 
environmental  problems  faced  by  particular 
communities  (p.  280)? 

Reading  through  the  whole  book  and 
skimming  through  its  bibliography,  it  seems 
that  the  author  is  not  familiar  with  the  con- 
stantly growing  literature  about  Southeast 
Asian  environmental  politics.  The  author 
also  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the 
more  radical  arm  of  the  UK's  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  who  want  to  link  more  conventional 
'environmental'  issues  with  workers'  and 
inner-city  dwellers'  issues,  and  see  the  British 
environmentalists'  preoccupation  with  inter- 
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national  deforestation  issues  as  an  upper- 
and  middle-class  bias  to  avoid  more  crucial 
issues  at  home.1 

This  book  is  imbalanced  considering  the 
volume  of  information  and  insight  in  the 
English  language  literature  about  Southeast 
Asian  environmental  issues.  Malaysia,  is  ac- 
corded two  chapters  (One  on  West  Malaysia, 
and  the  other  on  East  Malaysia),  while 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
Papua  New  Guinea,  are  only  allotted  one 
chapter  each. 

The  reason  for  describing  Malaysian 
forestry  issues  in  two  chapters,  according  to 
the  author,  is  that  "East  and  West  Malaysia 
can  be  regarded  as  separate  entities.  The 
cultures  and  the  economies  of  the  two  areas 
vary  significantly,  and  geographically  they 
are  separated  by  600  km  of  South  China 
Sea"  (p.  46).  For  similar  reasons  Indonesian 
forestry  issues  could  also  be  described  in 
more  than  one  chapter.  The  problems 
described  in  Chapter  2  on  West  Malaysia, 
parallel  the  problems  in  densely  populated 
areas  in  Indonesia,  such  as  Java.  Meanwhile, 
the  problems  described  in  Chapter  3  on  East 
Malaysia,  parallel  a  lot  of  those  in  scarcely 
populated  areas  in  Indonesia,  namely  in 
many  of  the  Outer  Islands  such  as  Irian 
Jaya,  which  is  culturally,  economically,  and 
geographically  so  distinct  from  Java. 

Likewise,  the  same  criticism  apply  to  the 
Philippines,  where  one  chapter  could  have 
been  utilised  to  treat  the  forestry  issues  in  the 
densely  populated  islands  of  Luzon  and 
Negros  in  the  North,  and  another  chapter 
devoted  to  the  forestry  issues  in  the  scarcely 


'See  the  anthology,  Joe  Weston,  ed.,  Red  and 
Green:  The  New  Politics  of  the  Environment  (London: 
Pluto  Press,  1986). 
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populated  islands  in  the  South,  namely  the 
Minsupala  (Mindanao,  Sulu,  and  Palawan) 
islands.  Is  Mindanao  not  also  as  culturally, 
economically,  and  geographically  distinct 
from  Luzon,  as  West  Malaya  is  from  East 
Malaysia? 

The  author  is  not  unaware  of  these  facts, 
since  on  page  248  he  states  that  "Sumatra 
and  West  Malaysia  have  much  in  common, 
yet  they  are  in  different  countries;  Irian  Jaya 
has  far  more  in  common  with  Papua  New 
Guinea  than  with  Java;  and  Sabah  is  histo- 
rically much  closer  to  the  southern  Philip- 
pines than  Peninsula  Malaysia,"  Yet,  he  still 
finds  it  more  important  to  accomodate  the 
differences  between  West  and  East  Malaysia 
in  two  separate  chapters,  while  all  the  other 
countries  are  treated  each  in  one  chapter. 

The  book's  title  is  "Rainforest  Politics: 
Ecological  Destruction  in  South-East  Asia". 
However,  nowhere  in  the  Preface  or  the  In- 
troduction has  the  author  explained,  why  he 
has  omitted  the  four  Socialist  Southeast 
Asian  countries,  namely  Burma  (Myanmar), 
Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Vietnam. 

Burmese  readers,  may  still  find  some 
items  to  reflect  on  in  this  book,  because  Bur- 
ma (Myanmar)  is  mentioned  twice.  The  first 
reference  to  Burma  (Myanmar)  is  in  Chapter 
One  on  Indonesia,  in  relation  to  the  taungya 
system  (repeatedly  mis-spelled  as  tayanga 
on  pp.  258  and  269),  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Indonesian  forestry  agency  and  re- 
named, tumpangsari  (pp.  13-14).  The"  sec- 
ond reference  is  in  Chapter  6  on  Thailand,  in 
relation  to  the  so-called  "Burmese  logging 
scandal"  in  1986,  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Thai  Commerce  Minister,  Surat 
Osathanugrah.  The  minister  had  given  two 
Thai  companies  permission  to  process 
80,000  cubic  meters  of  unregistered  Burmese 
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teak  logs.  This  permission  did  not  go  down 
well  with  the  Burmese  government,  which 
was  trying  to  eliminate  log  smuggling.  It  was 
also  argued  in  Thailand,  that  to  permit  the 
handling  of  these  logs  would  set  a  precedent, 
allowing  companies  to  process  illegally  felled 
•timber  from  any  country,  thus  undermining 
reafforestation  efforts  throughout  the  region 
(pp.  229-230). 

The  author,  however,  did  not  discuss  the 
logging  ban  imposed  by  the  Thai  govern- 
ment on  January  17,  1989,  after  disastrous 
floods  hit  the  province  of  Nakhon  Si  Tham- 
marat,  Southern  Thailand,  in  November 
1988.  That  logging  ban  may  .  have  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  Thailand's  neighbours, 
Burma  (Myanmar),  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  be- 
cause, according  to  Thai  officials,  Thailand 
used  3  million  cubic  meters  of  wood  annual- 
ly, 1,5  millions  of  which  could  be  imported 
from  Burma  (Myanmar)  right  away.2  If 
omission  of  Thailand's  logging  ban  was 
caused  by  a  publisher  or  the  printer  deadline, 
why  was  the  proposed  Malaysian  log  export 
ban  in  early  1990,  referred  to  by  the  author 
(p.  268)? 

Besides  being  more  faithful  to  the  book's 
title,  a  chapter  on  Burma  (Myanmar)  might 
have  informed  us,  whether  the  so-called 
'Buddhist  economics'  observed  by 
Schumacher  in  Burma,3  indeed  provided  a 


2See  "Nationwide  Logging  Ban  is  Imminent:  Ca- 
binet Passes  Crucial  Forestry  Decrees,"  Nation  (Bang- 
kok), 11  January  1989;  see  also  Paisal  Sricharatchanya, 
"Thai  Government  Finally  Decides  to  Preserve  Forests: 
Too  Little,  Too  Late,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review 
(Hongkong),  12  January  1989;  "Score  for  Trees," 
The  Economist  (London),  14-20  January  1989;  "Log- 
ging: The  High  Price  of  Conservation,"  Asiaweek 
(Hongkong),  10  March  1989. 

3E.F.  Schumacher,  Small  is  Beautiful:  A  Study  of 
Economics  as  if  People  Mattered  (London:  Abacus, 
1974),  44-51. 


superior  model  in  managing  forest  resources. 

By  omitting  even  a  single  chapter  about 
the  three  other  Socialist  Asian  countries, 
which  have  faced  a  common  human-made 
catastrophy,  namely  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Kampuchea,  the  author  has  prevented  the 
readers  from  seeing  a  significant  part  of 
Southeast  Asia,  in  which  the  forest  and  its 
inhabitants  have  been  doomed  forever  by  the 
war.4  This  omission  is  as  fatal  as  writing  a 
book  about  the  Pacific  or  Asian  environ- 
ment, without  talking  about  the  effects  of 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Or,  to  give  a  more  recent  exam- 
ple, the  ecological  effects  of  the  Gulf  War. 

.  Singapore  has  most  certainly,  the  least  of 
Southeast  Asia's  tropical  forest.  However, 
in  a  book  which  focuses  on  forest  destruc- 
tion, where  one  of  the  major  causes  of  forest 
destruction  is  claimed  to  be  "timber  extrac- 
tion," should  one  not  mention  one  of  the 
major  buyers  of  the  logs  produced  by  the 
other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  namely 
Singapore?  And  what  about  Singapore's  role 
in  acting  as  one  of  the  major  'shopping 
centres'  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  one  can 
freely  purchase  crocodile  skins,  or  bird-of- 
paradise's  plumes?  Not  under-the-counter 
trade,  but  trade  operating  on  Orchard 
Road?  Why  should  Singapore's  role  be  omit- 
ted from  a  serious  study  about  "ecological 
destruction  in  Southeast  Asia"? 

Presented  with  a  book  on  the  Southeast 
Asian  environment,  still  hot  from  the  press 

4One  of  the  best  treaties  of  this  topic  see  E.W.  Pfeif- 
fer,  "From  Ecological  Effects  of  the  Vietnam  War,"  in 
Barry  Weisberg,  ed.,  Ecocide  in  Indochina:  The  Eco- 
logy of  War  (San  Francisco:  Canfield  Press,  1970), 
48-77.  And  for  a  treaty  on  how  Kampuchea  suffers  a 
post  war  blow  by  being  denied  the  badly  needed  de- 
velopment aid,  see  Eva  Mysliwiec,  Punishing  the  Poor: 
The  International  Isolation  of  Kampuchea  (Oxford: 
Oxfam,  1988). 
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in  1990,  I  expected  to  find  a  wealth  of  up- 
dated information  about  this  subject.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  hopes  quickly  diminished 
(because  I  did  not  find  a  lot  of  new  informa- 
tion). Maybe,  I  was  not  the  best  judge  of 
bibliography  for  the  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  but  as  far  as  the  Indonesian  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  most  of  it  is  already  out- 
dated. Personally,  I  have  written  many  more 
papers  about  Indonesian  environmental 
issues  and  the  actors  within  the  Indonesian 
environmental  movement,  than  the  three 
papers  mentioned  in  the  book's  biblio- 
graphy. One  of  those  papers  had  been  pu- 
blished by  Sahabat  Alam  Malaysia  (SAM)  in 
1984.  One  of  the  author's  major  information 
sources  was  reproduced  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  17th  Waigani  Seminar  held  by  the 
University  of  Papua  New  Guinea  in  Septem- 
ber 1986.  Other  papers  and  articles  of  mine 
have  been  published  in  various  English- 
language  journals  such  as  Prisma,  Inside 
Indonesia,  Indonesia  Mirror,  etc. 

Apart  from  those  articles,  the  author  has 
not  consulted  the  English  language  bulletins 
published  by  Indonesian  NGOs.  These  in- 
clude: Environesia,  published  by  the  In- 
donesian Environmental  Forum  (WALHI); 
Setiakawan,  published  by  SKEPHI,  the  In- 
donesian NGO  Network  for  Forest  Protec- 
tion; and  Human  Rights  Forum,  published 
jointly  by  he  Indonesian  Legal  Aid  Founda- 
tion (YLBHI)  and  the  Institute  for  Economic 
and  Social  Research,  Education  and  Infor- 
mation (LP3ES). 

Because  of  the  outdated  data  consulted 
by  the  author,  the  address  of  WALHI  (not 
WHALI)  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  (p. 
283)  is  also  outdated.  The  current  address  is 
Jl.  Penjernihan  I  Kompleks  Keuangan  No. 
15,  Jakarta  10210.  The  Indonesian  NGO 
Network  for  Forest  Protection  (SKEPHI)  is 
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probably  not  mentioned  in  the  book, 
because  it  had  shared  the  same  office/ 
address  with  WALHI.  But  since  1989, 
SKEPHI's  address  has  been  Jl.  Tebet  Dalam 
I-G,  No.  35,  Jakarta  Selatan  12810,  or  P.O. 
Box  88,  JATRA,  Jati  Rawamangun,  Jakarta 
Timur.  SKEPHI  is  also  wrongly  portrayed- 
as  "Indonesia's  largest  environmental 
group"  (p.  17),  since  as  a  network  of  NGOs 
concerned  with  forest  protection,  SKEPHI 
has  a  narrower  focus  and  a  narrower  organi- 
sational base  than  WALHI,  which  is  the 
broad  coalition  of  Indonesian  NGOs  con- 
cerned with  a  variety  of  environmental 
issues.  Maybe  this  information  also  came 
from  outdated  sources.  . 

Also  because  of  the  outdated  data  con- 
sulted, several  of  the  author's  perspectives 
have  overlooked  new  findings  about  certain 
issues,  such  as  transmigration,  the  impact  of 
Irian  Jaya  refugees  on  Papua  New  Guinea's 
environment,  and  the  impact  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Dumoga-Bone  National  Park  in 
North  Sulawesi. 

Transmigration  has  been  described  by 
the  author,  "as  a  more  subtle  process  of  at- 
tempting to  Javanise  the  outer  islands  and 
force  the  population  into  a  Muslim  society" 
(p.  26).  This  is  certainly  a  very  outdated 
criticism  on  transmigration,  which  I  per- 
sonally have  countered  on  several  occasions. 
In  the  bibliography,  the  author  claims  to 
have  read  my  paper  for  the  second  INGI 
(1986),  "Transmigration  in  Irian  Jaya", 
written  at  the  Open  House  for  Development 
in  Amsterdam.5  I  argued  in  that  paper  that 
"Javanisation"  as  well  as  "Islamisation" 


'That  paper  has  been  published  in  the  English  edi- 
tion under  the  title,  "Transmigration  in  Irian  Jaya: 
Issues,  Targets  and  Alternative  Approaches,"  Prisma 
41  (September  1986):  67-82. 
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are  not  the  real  issues  of  the  sponsored  trans- 
migration programme.  The  real  issue  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  local,  indigenous 
people's  land,  a  point  also  made  by  the 
author  on  pp.  31-32. 

Why  did  the  author  refrain  from  presen- 
ting my  views,  in  response  to  those  popular 
misconceptions  about  transmigration 
floating  abroad?  Or,  if  one  person's  opi- 
nions are' not  objective  enough,  why  did  the 
author  frequently  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a 
SKEPHI  spokesperson  at  the  US  Congress, 
but  not  the  criticism  in  various  letters  written 
by  SKEPHI  and  other  Indonesian  NGOs  to 
the  Indonesian  Transmigration  Minister, 
Martono  on  September  2,  1986,  as  well  as 
the  two  letters  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  Barber  Conable,  on  September 
11,  1986  and  April  8,  1987,  which  were  re- 
plied by  the  Acting  Director  for  the  Asian 
Region,  Lars  Jeurling  on  July  29,  1987?6 

The  author  focuses  instead  on  the 
response  of  the  Indonesian  government  to 
those  "Javanisation"  and  "Islamisation" 
accusations.  He  claims  that  in  the  case  of 
Irian  Jaya,  the  government  attempted  to 
silence  the  critics  by  announcing  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  transmigrations  to  Irian  Jaya 
would  be  from  Bali  and  other  non-Muslim 
centres  (p.  26).  That  statement  is  not  totally 
untrue,  but  what  is  important  and  interesting 
to  note  is  that  the  government  introduced  a 
totally  new  category  of  transmigrants.  As  I 
have  stated  elsewhere,7  this  new  category  of 

6BeritaHutan  (Jakarta:  SKEPH),  September-Octo- 
ber 1986,  3.  Environesia  (Jakarta:  WALH1),  no.l 
(January  1988):  7  and  no.  2  (February  1988):  12-13. 

'"Transmigration  in  Indonesia:  The  Role  of  the 
World  Bank  in  Promoting  Big  Business,  High-Tech  and 
Bureaucratic  Centralization,  Through  an  Environ- 
mentally and  Socially  Unsound  Program."  Paper  pre- 
sented at  the  Citizens'  Conference  on  the  World  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C.,  28-30  September  1986. 


transmigrants  consisted  of  villagers  from  the 
East  Nusa  Tenggara  Islands,  who  are  also  of 
the  Melanesian  racial  stock  and  Christians 
like  many  Irianese.  But  despite  their  com- 
mon Melanesian  and  Christian  background, 
Flores  transmigrants  and  Arfak  tribes  people 
in  the  Manokwari  district  were  nearly  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  conflict  over  land  rights  in 
1987.8 

If  the  author  had  indeed  wanted  to  pro- 
vide a  historical  perspective  to  the  trans- 
migration debate,  why  did  he  not  refer  to 
criticism  against  transmigration  during  the 
'Old  Order'  period,  raised  by  parliamen- 
tarians and  adat  leaders  in  Sumatera,  many 
of  whom  were  associated  with  the  currently 
banned  Indonesian  Socialist  Party  and  the 
Reformist  Muslim  Party  (Masyumi)  ?9  If  he 
had  done  that,  he  might  have  known  that 
Muslim  adat  leaders  in  Central  and 
Southern  Sumatera,  were  as  fanatically 
against  transmigration  as  Christian  adat 
leaders  in  Irian  Jaya,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later! 

Similar  outdated  data  and  data  with  a 
built-in  bias  appeared  in  Chapter  Four  on 
Papua  New  Guinea,  where  the  author  em- 


8G.J.  Aditjondro,  Marthin  Patay,  Kristian  Ansaka 
and  Johanes  Hamber,  ed.,  Mempersiapkan  Penem- 
patan  Transmigran  yang  Lebih  Serasi  dengan  Ling- 
kungannya  (The  Preparation  of  Resettlement  Centers 
Which  are  More  Appreciative  of  Their  Environments). 
Paper  of  the  Irian  Jaya  Rural  Community  Development 
Foundation  (YPMD-Irja)  for  a  seminar  organised  by 
WALHI,  SKEPHI,  the  Office  of  the  State  Minister  for 
Population  and  Environment  (KLH),  and  the  bi-weekly 
newspaper  Mutiara,  in  Jakarta,  21-22  July  1987. 

9See  H.J.  Heeren,  Transmigrasi  di  Indonesia:  Hu- 
bungan  antara,  Transmigran  dan  Penduduk  Asli,  de- 
ngan Titik  Berat  Sumatera  Selatan  dan  Tengah  (Jakar- 
ta: PT  Gramedia,  1979,  translated  from  Dutch  into  In- 
donesian by  Hans  Daeng  and  Willie  Koen),  49-50  and 
110-111. 
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phasises  "one  localised  problem  that  is  note- 
worthy," namely  "the  large  number  of  re- 
fugees along  the  Irian  Jaya  border".  He  con- 
tinues to  elaborate  his  point,  by  saying  that 
"an  estimated  10,000  fled  Irian  Jaya  in  1984 
as  trouble  flared  in  the  region  between  the 
Free  Papua  Movement  (OPM)  and  the  Indo- 
nesian authorities.  The  UN  is  providing  re- 
fugee assistance  despite  Indonesian  claims 
that  most  of  them  have  returned  to  Irian 
Jaya.  There  are  no  estimated  on  how  large  an 
area  of  forest  has  been  cleared  in  these  re- 
mote locations  but  it  may  be  considerable. 
With  the  upsurge  in  military  operations  in 
Irian  Jaya  in  1988,  the  refugee  problem  is 
likely  to  continue"  (p.  147). 

By  using  the  present  tense  in  that  para- 
graph, the  author  seems  to  try  to  convince 
the  readers  that  the  refugee  problem  is  still 
the  same  burden  to  the  PNG  government 
and  environment,  as  it  was  in  1984.  How- 
ever, if  the  author  had  been  objective 
enough  to  counter-check  his  pieces  of  infor- 
mation with  Indonesian  non-governmental 
sources,  it  might  have  helped  him  to  read  my 
observation  about  this  problem,  which  I 
wrote  in  1987,  before  leaving  Irian  Jaya.  He 
could  have  read  in  that  report,  that  one  of 
the  several  motives  for  many  of  the  refugees 
to  return  was  that  they  had  not  been  allowed 
by  the  PNG  villagers  to  open  swidden- 
gardens  and  to  hunt  in  the  bushes  near  the 
camps.  Consequently,  they  got  bored  of 
having  to  eat  the  rice  and  canned  fish  every- 
day. Simple  and  insignificant  as  this  explana- 
tion may  seem,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  refugees  from  the  northern  border  area 
to  return  to  Irian  Jaya.10 


l0"The  Irian  Jaya  Refugee  and  Returnee  Problem: 
A  State  of  the  Art  Report  &  Options  for  the  Future," 
Indonesia  Mirror  (Indonesia  Publications,  Lanham- 
Seabrook,  MD),  no.  6  (August  1987):  5  and  10. 


Other  motives  have  been  mentioned  by 
the  returnees  in  the  northern  and  southern  i 
border  areas,  which  are  of  a  more  political  I 
nature.11  However,  let  us  for  the  time  being! 
focus  on  this  anthropological  and  ecological 
motive.  The  prohibition  of  the  Papua  New, 
Guinean  villagers  against  allowing  the  Iriani 
Jaya  refugees  to  hunt  and  open  swidden: 
gardens  on  their  customary  land  is  quite: 
understandable  if  one  appreciates  the: 
fanaticism  with  which  many  New  Guinean 
villagers  defend  their  land  rights.  The  author 
is  certainly  one  who  appreciates  those  strong; 
land  rights  sentiments  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
(which  is  respected  by  the  Papua  New  Gui- 
nean government,  p.  275).  Taking  that  fac- 
tor into  consideration,  it  would  certainly  not 
be  easy,  even  for  the  Papua  New  Guinean 
government,  to  help  Melanesian  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  open  large  tracts  of  forests  to 
resettle  those  Irian  Jaya  refugees  in  Papua 
New  Guinea.  To  understand  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Papua  New  Guinean  govern- 
ment in  consolidating  the  various  smaller 
camps  into  one  large  refugee  camp  in 
Kiunga,  the  author  should  refer  to  my  paper 
on  the  refugee  and  returnee  problem  (pp.  9- 
10),  or  directly  to  the  March  12-18,  April  29- 
May  6,  and  May  21-27,  1987  editions  of  the 
Times  of  PNG,  Port  Moresby. 

Switching  over  from  New  Guinea  to 
Sulawesi,  no  serious  environmental  study  on 
Indonesia  would  omit  mention  of  the 
Dumoga-Bone  National  Park.  In  spite  of  his 


"Aditjondro  "Penempatan  Transmigran";  Sam 
"Kisah  Para  Pelintas  Batas  di  Merauke:  Kami  Benar 
Hidup  Sengsara,"  Tifa  Irian,  no.  961-962  (31  October 
1987);  see  also  Marthin  Patay,  Enos  Rumansara  and 
Yan  Puhiri,  Buatlah  Mereka  Lebih  Belah  di  Kampung- 
nya:  Suatu  Studi  Rona  A  wal  lenlang  Penduduk  di  Ke-\ 
camalan  Senggi,  Kabupaten  Jayapura,  Propinsi  Iriani 
Jaya  (Jayapura:  YPMD-Irja,  1987). 
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awareness  that  the  Western  concept  of  na- 
tional parks  can  not  be  simply  imposed  upon 
Third  World  countries,  due  to  their  demand 
for  agricultural  land  (pp.  257-258),  the 
author  has  put  the  number  of  indigenous  in- 
habitants relocated  from  the  park  at  only 
"more  than  400  families"  (p.  29).  How 
could  one  come  up  with  such  a  low  figure,  if 
the  number  of  indigenous  Mongondow  peo- 
ple in  the  valley  had  already  reached  nearly 
10,000  in  1981? 12  From  the  bibliography,  it 
seems  that  the  author's  only  reference  to 
Dumoga-Bone  was  J.  Gradwohl  etal  (1988), 
Saving  the  Tropica/  Forest  (Earthscan, 
U.K.). 

In  Gradwohl's  as  well  as  many  other  arti- 
cles, references  has  been  made  to  a  1987  arti- 
cle by  Jan  Wind  and  Effendy  Sumardja, 
who  stated  that  in  1983,  more  than  400  fami- 
lies moved  from  the  park  area.13  But  after 
1983,  have  there  really  been  no  more 
Mongondow  and  Minahasa  farmers  evicted 
from  the  park  area,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Toraut-Kosinggolan  irrigation  system, 
which  basically  serves  Javanese  and  Balinese 
transmigrants?  If  there  have  been  no  more 
evictions  from  the  park,  and  the  local  people 
have  only  been  forced  to  adopt  the  wet-rice 


1  Calculated  from  data  provided  in  Douglas  Lynn 
Vermillion,  Rules  and  Process:  Dividing  Water  and 
Negotiating  in  Two  New  Irrigation  Systems  in  North 
Sulawesi,  Indonesia  (Ph.D.  thesis,  Cornell  University, 
1986),  59. 

,3This  data  has  been  used  in  several  reports  about 
the  Dumoga-Bone  National  Park.  For  instance,  Peter 
Hitchcock,  John  Seidenstricker  and  Effendy  Sumardjo, 
"Dumoga-Bone  National  Park:  Conservation  for  De- 
velopment in  North  Sulawesi,"  Report  to  PHPA  & 
WWF  (1988),  11;  as  well  as  Michael  P.  Wells,  "Can  In- 
donesia's Biological  Diversity  be  Protected  by  Linking 
Economic  Development  with  National  Park  Manage- 
ment?, Three  Case  Studies  from  the  Outer  Islands," 
Report  to  the  World  Bank  (1989),  8. 


technology  of  the  Javanese  and  Balinese 
migrants,  after  being  restricted  from  cat- 
ching eels  in  the  river,  hunting  game  and 
growing  their  trees  in  cleared  swidden  farms, 
has  that  enforced  cultural  change  not  been 
difficult  for  them?14  The  paper  specially 
prepared  by  Agus  Purnomo,15  former  direc- 
tor of  WALHI,  based  on  serious  field  and 
literature  research,  for  an  international 
NGO  Meeting  in  Berlin,  in  September  1988, 
which  contains  more  recent  data  about 
Dumoga-Bone,  was  not  consulted.  Nor  has  a 
more  in-depth  study  by  myself  about 
Dumoga-Bone  been  consulted,  written  in 
1989,  which  is  available  through  the  editors 
of  Down  to  Earth,  a  monthly  bulletin  based 
in  London  that  focuses  on  Indonesian  envi- 
ronmental problems.  This  proves  my  earlier 
point  about  the  outdated  data  consulted  by 
the  author. 

In  spite  of  the  positive  attempts  to  un- 
cover the  role  of  the  World  Bank,  the  author 
himself  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  jungle  of 
names  and  agencies  associated  with  the 
World  Bank.  The  World  Bank  and  IDA,  are 
presented  as  two  separate  agencies  (p.  254), 
which  is  not  true.  The  name  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (IBRD)  has  not  been  changed  in- 
to the  World  Bank,  as  the  author  stated  on 
page  253,  because  both  names  are  still  used 
on  official  World  Bank  publications.  Fur- 

l4Comparing  this  paragraph  with  many  others  in 
Chapter  1,  I  noticed  here  a  latent  empathy  of  many 
Western  environmentalists  for  Christian  and  other  non- 
Muslim  minorities  in  Indonesia,  which  is  much  weaker 
than  their  empathy  for  Islamic  communities  which  face 
similar  displacements  from  large  development  projects 
in  many  parts  of  Indonesia. 

l5Agus  Purnomo,  "The  Social  and  Environmental 
Impact  of  World  Bank  Projects  in  Indonesia:  The  Cases 
of  Kedung  Ombo  and  Dumoga  Dam,"  Human  Rights 
Forum  (January-March  1989):  17-23. 
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ther,  the  World  Bank  has  several  organs 
which  provide  different  services  to  different 
countries,  during  different  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment. One  of  them  is  the  International 
Development  Agency  (IDA),  which  provides 
soft  loans,  while  another  World  Bank  organ, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
(IFC),  provides  commercial  loans. 

Prior  to  the  oil  price  increases,  most 
World  Bank  loans  to  Indonesia  were  pro- 
vided by  IDA,  since  Indonesia  was  still  re- 
garded to  be  a  poor  country.  But  after  the  oil 
boom,  loans  to  Indonesia  were  shifted  from 
IDA  to  IFC,  since  it  was  considered  that  In- 
donesia earned  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  those  commercial  loans  back. 

Aside  from  being  confused  by  the  World 
Bank  terminology,  the  author  seems  also  to 
be  confused  by  conservation  terminology.  In 
describing  Dumoga-Bone,  he  calls  it  a 
"protected  area",  or  a  "reserve",  created  by 
the  consolidation  of  two  "forest  reserves", 
but  he  never  calls  it  by  its  proper  name,  a 
National  park  (p.  29).  Similarly,  in  des- 
cribing the  implementation  of  the  logging 
ban  in  Irian  Jaya,  the  author  also  mixes 
"protected  areas"  with  "parks"  (p.  13), 
although  in  Irian  Jaya  no  national  park  has 
been  gazetted,  yet.  This  seems  to  be  simply  a 
lack  of  editorial  congruency,  because  the 
author  actually  understands  the  role  of  na- 
tional parks  as  well  as  their  limitations. 

Finally,  this  book  is  strewn  with  dis- 
turbing lay-out  problems  and  typos.  The 
tables  for  Chapter  One  on  Indonesia  (Table 
2.1-2.5),  appear  in  Chapter  Two,  which 
deals  with  West  Malaysia.  The  name  of  the 


Ch  inese  timber  tycoon,  Burhan  Uray,  owner 
of  the  Jayanti  Jaya  group  of  companies,  is 
mis-spelled  "Iurhan  Uray"  (p.  19).  The  Way 
Seputik  transmigration  site  in  South  Su.rn.a- 
tera,  is  mistakenly  written  as  "Way  Sepu- 
tik" (p.  25).  The  name  of  Sudjarwo,  the 
former  Minister  of  Forestry,  is  twice  mis- 
spelled, "Sudjurmo"  (p.  37).  Mentawai,  the 
island  group  off  the  coast  of  West  Sumatera, 
is  inaccurately  written  "Mentawi"  (p.  38). 
The  Indonesian  name  of  the  Indonesian  En- 
vironment Forum,  WALHI  (Wahana  Ling- 
kungan  Hidup  Indonesia),  is  wrongly  writ- 
ten "WHALI"  (p.  283).  My  own  (family 
name),  Aditjondro,  is  repeatedly  spelled 
"Adittondro"  (p.  18,  41-44,  285).  The  name 
of  my  former  organisation,  the  Irian  Jaya 
Rural  Development  Information  Center  (IJ- 
DISC),  is  inaccurately  called  "the  Pedanan 
Development  Project  Information  Centre" 
(P-  18). 

How  then  should  Indonesian  readers 
treat  this  book?  My  suggestion  is:  read  the 
chapters  on  the  other  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries to  understand  their  major  forestry  or 
environmental  problems,  and  to  discover  the 
relevancy  of  their  problems  for  us,  or 
grasp  for  more  commonalities  between  their 
and  our  problems.  Then  read  Chapter  One 
on  Indonesia,  to  obtain  some  historical 
perspective  about  the  forestry  issues  in  Indo- 
nesia, in  which  the  author  has  done  a  good 
job.  Also,  this  chapter  may  help  the  reader 
to  understand  the  perceptions  among 
Western  environmentalists  about  Indonesia, 
and  how  certain  ideas  are  constantly  re- 
cycled and  re-cycled. 
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